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Editorial  Notes. 

SINCE  1942  there  has  been  a  series  of  conversations  of  a  semi¬ 
official  character,  between  five  representatives  of  the  Baptist 
Union  and  five  representatives  of  the  Churches  of  Christ.  Their 
aim  has  been  to  explore  the  possibility  of  closer  association  and 
co-operation  between  the  two  bodies.  Those  taking  part  on 
behalf  of  the  Baptists  have  been  Dr.  Gilbert  Laws,  Dr.  P.  W. 
Evans,  Mr.  C.  T.  LeQuesne,  K.C.,  Mr.  R.  Wilson  Black,  J.P., 
and  Dr.  Henry  Townsend,  the  last  named  in  succession  to  the 
late  Dr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson.  By  a  recent  vote  of  the  Baptist 
Union  Council,  the  conversations  have  entered  on  a  new  phase, 
and  have  been  given  a  more  official  status.  The  General  Purposes 
Committee  of  the  Council  has  been  authorised  to  enter  on 
negotiations  for  some  kind  of  concordat  between  the  two  bodies. 
The  Baptists  and  the  Churches  of  Christ  have,  it  is  believed, 
already  much  in  common  and  would  derive  mutual  benefit  from 
closer  collaboration,  whether  or  not  this  leads  later  on  to 
actual  union. 

There  are  in  this  country  141  Churches  of  Christ  with  a 
membership  of  10,628,  together  with  102  Sunday  Schools  with 
8,392  scholars.  In  other  parts  of  the  word,  and  in  particular  in 
the  United  States,  the  Churches  of  Christ  are  a  far  larger  body. 
They  are  engaged  in  conversations  with  Baptists  in  several  other 
lands,  including  the  United  States,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and 
South  Africa.  Many  important  issues  are  involved,  some 
theological  and  some  practical.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  there 
are  differences  of  emphasis  and  ethos  within  the  various  Churches 
of  Christ,  as  there  are  among  Baptists. 

One  fruit  of  the  conversations  in  Britain  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Infant  Baptism  Today  (Carey  Kingsgate 
Press  and  Berean  Press,  6d.  net).  To  this.  Principal  William 
Robinson,  of  Overdale  College,  contributes  a  valuable  catena  of 
quotations  showing  the  judgement  of  leading  scholars  regarding 
the  New  Testament  evidence  about  Baptism  and  the  uneasiness 
regarding  present-day  practice  in  many  different  Churches. 
Dr.  Evans  discusses  some  of  the  doctrinal  issues  involved  and 
Dr.  Townsend  writes  on  baptism  and  the  Christian  ethic.  The 
pamphlet  as  a  whole  is  an  able  and  effective  piece  of  propaganda. 
A  copy  has  already  been  sent  to  all  the  Anglican  bishops  and 
further  wide-spread  distribution  is  planned.  It  should  also  prove 
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very  valuable  for  discussion  in  ministers’  fraternals  and  with 
groups  of  young  people. 

4i  *  * 

The  discussions  with  the  Churches  of  Christ  are  not  the  only 
ones  in  which  Baptists  are  at  present  involved.  There  are  in  this 
country  the  conversations  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Free  Churches,  begun  again  after  the  sermon  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  before  Cambridge  University  in  November, 
1946.  No  details  have  yet  been  given  as  to  the  course  of  these 
conversations,  which  are  certain  to  be  influenced  by  the  report 
of  the  Lambeth  Conference  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Anglican  bishops. 

More  immediately  important  are  the  negotiations  in  Ceylon, 
where  a  detailed  scheme  of  Church  Union  has  been  drawn  up 
by  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Ceylon  (Anglican),  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Baptist  Church 
and  the  Jaffna  Council  of  the  South  India  United  Church  (Con- 
gregationalist).  The  Lambeth  Conference  described  the  Ceylon 
scheme  as  “  in  many  respects  among  the  most  promising  of  the 
various  schemes  of  its  type  ”.  It  builds  upon,  but  modifies  in  im¬ 
portant  respects,  the  South  India  scheme.  What  is  envisaged  is  an 
immediate  unification  of  ministries  under  a  constitutionally 
appointed  episcopate  by  a  service  of  “  reception  into  the 
presbyterate  of  the  United  Church  of  those  already  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  uniting  Churches  ”.  It  is  laid  down  that 
“  no  particular  interpretation  of  episcopacy  shall  be  demanded 
from  any  minister  or  member  of  the  United  Church  ”,  but  the 
link  with  the  historic  episcopate  is  secured.  Both  the  baptism 
of  infants  and  believer’s  baptism  will  be  the  practice  of  the 
United  Church,  if  the  present  scheme  is  adopted.  The  two 
groups  resulting  will  be  “  unified  as  full  members  of  the  Church 
through  receiving  confirmation,  which  shall  be  administered  by 
bishops,”  “  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  practice  ”. 

The  deep  sense  of  spiritual  urgency  and  eagerness  inspiring 
the  Ceylon  leaders  in  all  the  negotiating  churches  is  clear  to  all 
who  have  been  in  touch  with  them.  Any  guidance  the  West  may 
wish  to  give  must  be  given  with  sympathy  and  a  desire  to  help,, 
not  hinder,  for  the  Christian  Churches  of  Ceylon  have  a  difficult 
task  in  the  face  of  a  resurgent  Buddhism.  Over  one  hundred 
years  of  Baptist  missionary  effort  have  resulted  in  only  1,500 
members  of  Baptist  churches. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
has  made  clear  that  the  Baptist  churches  of  Ceylon  must  make 
their  own  decision  on  this  scheme,  but  has  drawn  their  attention 
to  a  number  of  points  which  would  cause  difficulty  were  similar 
proposals  put  forward  in  this  country. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  United  Church  would  be  able  to  retain 
full  recognition  from  and  communion  with  those  Churches  with 
which  the  uniting  Churches  are  now  in  communion.  To  the 
issues  involved  at  this  point  Baptists  as  well  as  others  will  need 
to  give  much  thought  and  prayer. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

We  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  the  Scottish  Journal  of 
Theology  (Oliver  &  Boyd,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Single  copies  3s.  6d., 
Annual  subscription  15s.  6d.).  This  new  quarterly,  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  T.  F.  Torrance  and  the  Rev.  J.  K.  S.  Reid, 
bears  the  marks  of  Barthian  influence,  but  it  is  clear  that  this 
is  combined  with  the  fine  tradition  of  scholarship  associated  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  two  numbers  that  have  so  far 
appeared  contain  important  articles  and  reviews,  and  suggest  that 
the  Journal  will  soon  establish  itself  as  one  of  the  most  important 
publications  of  its  kind.  The  gap  between  the  Journal  of 
Theological  Studies  and  the  Expository  Times  has  been  all  too 
apparent  of  recent  years,  while  Theology  and  the  Church 
Quarterly  Review  are  ready,  only  occasionally,  to  admit 
contributions  from  non-Anglicans. 

*  «  *  * 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ball,  M.B.E.,  retired 
from  the  service  of  the  Baptist  Union.  There  thus  came  to  an 
end  an  association  remarkable  in  duration  and  in  quality.  When 
it  began,  in  1892,  the  Union  was  still  housed  in  the  Baptist 
Mission  House  in  Furnival  Street.  Samuel  Harris  Booth  was 
secretary.  A  new  chapter  in  Baptist  history  began  with  the 
arrival  of  J.  H.  Shakespeare  in  1898  and  the  building  of  the 
Baptist  Church  House  a  few  years  later.  Mr.  Ball  became 
Dr.  Shakespeare’s  right-hand  man,  and  throughout  Mr.  Aubrey’s 
secretaryship  has  continued  an  indispensable  figure  in  the  growing 
work  of  the  Union.  To  the  revolutionary  changes  in  Baptist 
polity  and  organisation  during  the  past  half  century  he  has  made 
his  own  distinctive  contribution.  By  his  efficiency,  his  integrity, 
his  modesty  and  his  friendliness,  he  has  won  not  only  the  respect 
and  regard  of  his  colleagues  and  the  members  of  the  Baptist 
Union  Council,  young  as  well  as  old,  but  also  the  confidence  and 
gratitude  of  the  denomination  as  a  whole.  His  services  to  the 
United  Board  during  two  wars  won  him  official  recognition.  It 
is  as  difficult  to  think  of  the  work  of  the  Baptist  Union  without 
him  as  it  must  be  for  him  to  contemplate  life  without  his  daily 
journey  to  Southampton  Row.  All  Baptists  will  join  in  thanking 
Mr.  Ball  for  his  outstanding  services  and  in  wishing  him  many 
more  years  of  health  and  happiness. 


Oxford’s  Attitude  to  Dissenters, 

1646-1946. 

A  CONVICTION  that,  wherever  else  Nonconformity  might 
gain  a  footing,  Oxford  ought  to  be  “  preserved  free  from 
the  Infection  of  unsound  and  seditious  Principles  ”,  persisted 
among  university-bred  Anglicans  from  the  Restoration  until  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  this  may  be  found  the  explanation  of 
the  special  degree  of  dislike  and  hardship  experienced  by 
Dissenters  in  the  city  and  its  continuance  long  after  conditions 
had  become  more  tolerable  in  other  towns.  The  history  of 
Nonconformity  in  Oxford  during  the  three  centuries  after  its 
introduction  in  1646  may  indeed  be  summarised  by  saying  that 
only  during  the  first  fourteen  years  was  anything  like  a  fair 
field  granted  until,  after  roughly  two  centuries,  genuine  toleration 
was  finally  achieved  m  the  last  hundred  years.  Quakers,  who 
were  roughly  handled  even  during  the  Puritan  regime,  got  off 
to  an  even  less  promising  start. 

The  fourteen  formative  years  were  those  between  the 
surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  1646  and  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  1660,  when  first  the  soldiery 
and  later  a  strong  government  kept  the  ring,  particularly  against 
the  university.  Free  from  the  organised  interference,  those  who 
had  come  to  believe  in  “  gathered  churches  ”,  and  much  besides 
that  was  counted  revolutionary,  were  able  to  expound  their  beliefs 
to  such  as  would  listen.  As  might  be  expected,  the  latter  were 
always  a  minority  in  a  city  where  beautiful  churches  spoke  to 
the  eye  of  the  dignity  of  the  ancient  ways  of  worship  and  able 
and  learned  divines  presented  the  dominant  orthodoxy  in  its 
most  attractive  form. 

Religious  toleration,  although  not  all-embracing  in  practice, 
was  at  least  an  ideal  of  the  Cromwellian  period  and  was  achieved 
in  a  measure  not  to  be  equalled  again  for  many  a  long  day.  In 
contrast  with  the  conventicle-hunting  and  harrying  of  Dissenters 
in  Stuart  Oxford  is  the  fact  that  in  Puritan  Oxford  a  large 
group  of  “  Episcopalians  ”  met  regularly  for  private  worship, 
using  the  Anglican  form  of  service.  Dr.  John  Owen,  the  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  himself  an  Independent,  refused  to  interfere 
with  them  although  they  met  “  over  against  his  own  door  ”.^  Public 

^Register  of  the  Visitors  of  the  University.  (Camden  Society,  ed. 
Burrows).,  p.  xlii. 
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use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  indeed  forbidden  and 
Presbyterian  preachers  occupied  the  pulpits  of  the  city  churches. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Presbyterians  were  simply  the 
Puritan  section  of  the  national  church,  now  temporarily 
triumphant.*  At  this  date  they  were  not  Nonconformists.  They 
looked  with  an  intolerant  eye  on  separatists  and  only  with 
reluctance  resigned  themselves  to  the  idea  of  becoming  a  “  sect  ” 
after  1^2. 

After  the  Restoration  the  hostility  of  the  university  was 
the  constant  factor  in  the  lives  of  generations  of  Oxford 
Nonconformists.  The  dice  were  loaded  against  them  individually, 
and  as  religious  groups  so  long  as  the  town  was  almost  wholly 
dependent  economically  upon  the  university.  That  economic 
power  was  consistently  used  against  them.  Their  lot  was  best 
when  relations  between  town  and  gown  were  worst.  Thus, 
although  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  they 
suffered  a  good  deal  of  official  persecution  (actively  promoted 
by  such  Vice-Chancellors  as  Dr.  Peter  Mews),  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  general  feeling  of  ill-will  towards  them 
among  their  fellow-citizens.  For  almost  the  whole  of  the  century 
city  and  university  were  at  variance  not  only  on  domestic  issues 
but  in  their  political  outlook.  In  the  Civil  War  the  townspeople 
were  for  Parliament,  the  university  for  the  king.  Academic 
Oxford  in  later  years  witnessed  with  resentment  the  election  by 
the  burgesses  of  a  succession  of  Whig  Members  of  Parliament, 
and  held  aloof  when  the  mayor  and  corporation  lavished 
hospitality  on  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  1680. 

A  gradual  change  occurred  after  the  re-modelling  of  the 
corporation  by  Charles  II  in  1684.  The  city  lost  its  Whig 
complexion  and  by  the  turn  of  the  century  a  common  Toryism 
formed  a  bond  between  the  two  bodies.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  city  was  content  with  a  role  that  was  little  better  than 
subservience  to  its  neighbour  and  the  old  feud,  which  represented 
its  fight  for  self-respect,  was  in  abeyance.  In  the  mood  of 
servility  to  superiors  characteristic  of  so  much  of  the  century, 
townspeople  aped  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  their  betters, 
including  a  rooted  aversion  to  Dissenters.  They  joined  with 
undergraduates  to  form  the  mobs  that  wrecked  the  Presbyterian, 
Quaker,  and  Baptist  meeting-houses  in  1715  and  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  city  their  ignorant  prejudice  found  expression  in  vulgar 
abuse.  As  a  young  man  Dr.  E.  B.  Underhill  (1813-1901),  after¬ 
wards  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  was  “  hooted 
about  the  street  as  a  Methodist  and  a  saint  ”.®  The  Journal  of 

^History  of  the  Plots  ...  of  Presbyterians,  H.  Foulis  (1674),  p.  15. 
See  also  Religion  and  Learning,  O.  M.  Griffiths. 

*  Proceedings,  New  Road  Chapel  Centenary  (1883),  p.  34. 
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Thomas  Story  (1670-1742),  a  Quaker,  and  the  Journal  of  John 
Wesley,  both  describing  visits  to  Oxford  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
show  how  stony  was  the  ground.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
number  of  Nonconformists  dwindled  to  a  mere  handful  in  the 
middle  years.  Only  the  stout-hearted  with  firmly-grounded 
convictions  could  survive  in  this  atmosphere. 

Undergraduate  high  spirits  found  an  outlet  in  attendance 
at  meeting-houses  to  disturb  and  ridicule  simple  men  and  women 
in  their  worship — a  habit  that  persisted  for  150  years.  Some¬ 
times  the  rowdyism  was  malicious,  but  very  often  it  appears 
to  have  been  no  more  than  the  buffoonery  of  parties  of  young 
men  on  the  spree  going  to  laugh  at  the  manifest  peculiarity  oC 
people  who  did  not  behave  as  everyone  else  did.  In  either  case 
it  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  victims.  The  long  silences  of  the 
Quakers  often  baffled  tormentors  as  Story  noted  in  connection 
with  his  visits  to  the  meeting-house  in  St.  Giles’  in  1715  and  1735* 
Another  restraining  influence  was  the  fear  of  conversion !  Thus, 
later,  in  the  century,  some  of  the  Fellows  of  a  college  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Sunday  evening  lectures  at  the 
Dissenting  Chapel  in  St.  Peter-le- Bailey  parish  (now  New  Road 
Baptist  Church)  suddenly  agreed  to  give  up  the  practice  “  because 
it  so  materially  impaired  the  gaiety  of  the  evening  ”.®  Eventually 
the  university  forbade  its  members  to  attend. 

More  serious  than  undergraduate  levity  and  unruliness  was 
the  deliberate  stirring  up  of  mob  passions  of  which  Dr.  Edward 
Tatham,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  gave  an  example  in  1792. 
From  the  university  pulpit  he  attacked  Dissenters  in  general,  and 
those  in  Oxford  in  particular,  for  their  alleged  error  and 
“  enthusiasm  ”  in  religion,  immorality  and  disaffection  to  the 
government.  He  repeated  the  sermon  before  the  corporation  at 
the  city  church  and,  although  advised  that  the  rabble  were  taking 
it  as  a  hint,  preached  it  in  various  churches  on  successive 
Sundays.®  Yet  even  incitement  of  this  kind  was  not  so  deadly 
in  its  effects  as  the  power  of  the  university  to  prevent  Noncon¬ 
formists  from  earning  a  living.  Tradesmen  were  too  dependent 
on  the  colleges  to  dare  to  offend  by  giving  employment,  even  if 
they  had  a  mind  to  do  so.  Strangers  had  little  prospect  of 
successful  settlement.  James  Hinton,  the  Baptist  minister  in  the 
city  from  1787  to  1823,  lamented  that  the  children  of  his  people 
had  to  go  elsewhere  when  they  reached  manhood  because  they 
could  find  no  suitable  employment  in  their  native  city."^  Another 
aspect  of  the  same  general  policy  was  the  prohibition  (by  the 

♦  Story’s  Journal,  pp.  474,  715. 

®  Life  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hinton,  p.  123. 

®/Wrf,  p.  339. 
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insertion  of  a  special  clause  in  agreements),  of  the  sale  of  any 
university  ground  for  meeting-houses.®  The  coming  of  the 
railways  in  1844  and  1851  respectively  made  the  first  breach  in 
this  position  of  economic  dominance,  for  their  employees, 
independent  of  local  good-will  for  a  livelihood,  constituted  a  new 
element  in  the  population.  One  senses  the  relief  of  the  Baptist 
Sunday  School  workers  in  the  Osney  district  at  this  new 
development.  When  they  reported  in  1863  that  there  was  need 
for  a  new  school  building,  they  stated :  “  The  population  is  a 

peculiarly  promising  field  of  Christian  work.  It  is  composed 
largely  of  railway  servants.  They  are  more  intelligent  than  a 
rural  people,  having  been  brought  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  having  seen  much  of  men  and  things.  They  are 
more  independent  than  a  village  people,  and  than  many  in  towns 
in  religious  matters,  being  free  from  the  dominion  of  both 
landlords  and  customers  ”.® 

Some  of  the  results  of  university  opposition  have  been 
indicated.  What  were  the  causes  of  such  profound  antipathy? 
Oxford’s  function  as  one  of  the  two  great  national  seminaries 
of  the  Church  of  England  goes  far  towards  providing  an 
explanation.  As  in  earlier  times,  its  principal  task  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  for  a  great  part  of 
the  nineteenth  was  to  train  men  for  holy  orders.  It  was 
committed  to  the  honourable  duty  of  providing,  in  the  words  of 
its  ancient  Bidding  Prayer,  "a  due  supply  of  persons  qualified 
to  serve  God  in  Church  and  State  ”.  The  order  of  priority  is 
significant.  While  some  of  Oxford’s  sons  entered  the  world  of 
affairs  or  served  in  offices  of  State,  a  far  greater  number  passed 
from  the  "  pleasant  groves  of  Academe  ”  to  rectories  and 
vicarages  up  and  down  the  country.  The  university  itself  was 
predominantly  clerical  in  outlook.  Until  comparatively  recent 
years  Heads  of  Houses  were  with  few  exceptions  ecclesiastics. 
At  most  colleges  the  holding  of  Fellowships  was  confined  by  the 
founder’s  statutes  to  those  in  orders.  When  election  preceded 
ordination,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
new  Fellow  to  be  ordained  within  a  specified  time  or  forfeit  his 
place. 

For  generations  after  the  Restoration,  the  university’s 
attitude  to  Nonconformity  was  coloured  by  recollection  of  the 
latter’s  associations  with  the  Great  Rebellion  and  the  Interregnum 
— a  period  of  bitter  memories  for  university  Royalists  who  had 
suffered  a  purge,  extending  even  to  the  college  servants,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Parliamentary  Visitors.  The  fact  that  Laud  in  his 

®  J.  J.  Moore,  Nonconformity  in  Oxford,  p.  6. 

•New  Road  Chapel  Sunday  School  Society  Centenary  Booklet  (1913), 
p.  36. 
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heyday/®  a  few  years  earlier,  had  harassed  unmercifully  those 
in  the  university  of  an  opposite  school  of  thought  theologically 
was  naturally  forgotten.  During  these  years  of  upheaval,  which 
Anthony  Wood,  the  seventeenth  century  Oxford  historian, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  “  broken  times  ”,  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  that  had  formerly  enforced  discipline  in  church  affairs 
and  insisted  on  attendance  at  the  parish  church,  were  in  abeyance. 
This  state  of  affairs  favoured  the  growth  of  the  “  sects  ”,  that 
is  to  say  the  Independents  (now  known  as  Congregationalists), 
and  Anabaptists  (Baptists),  who  denied  the  ancient  parochial 
tradition  and  held  that  true  churches  consisted  of  believers 
“  gathered  ”  out  of  the  world.  The  Quakers  (Friends)  also 
flourished. 

By  the  conservative-minded  the  very  existence  of  the  sects 
was  felt  to  be  one  of  the  many  evil  outcomes  of  a  period  of  ill- 
discipline  in  which  wild  fanatics  were  thought  to  have  wilfully 
overthrown  the  settled  order  in  Church  and  State.  The  sects  were 
regarded  as  schismatical  and,  illogically,  were  felt  to  be  tainted 
with  militarism  because  it  was  the  Cromwellian  army  that  believed 
in  liberty  of  conscience  and  saw  that  it  was  respected.  During 
the  Commonwealth  both  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  regarded 
religious  toleration  as  a  hateful  innovation  that  enabled  schism 
to  flourish  and  display  itself  in  ever  new  forms. 

Besides  a  general  aversion  on  these  grounds,  the  university 
had  other  and  more  immediate  causes  for  dislike  and  fear  of  the 
new  religious  developments.  During  the  Interregnum  the  whole 
conception  of  its  functions  in  relation  to  the  Church  was  called 
in  question. 

One  of  the  first  of  its  basic  assumptions  to  be  challenged 
was  the  belief  that  academic  training  was  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  the  ministry.  It  had  been  accepted  as  self- 
evident  that  the  graduate,  duly  ordained,  had  a  prescriptive  right 
to  the  pulpit,  but  now  “  humane  learning  ”  was  regarded  by  many 
as  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  qualification.  It  is  hard,  in  our  times, 
to  realise  the  horror  (mingled  with  professional  jealousy  in  the 
case  of  the  universities),  aroused  by  the  spectacle  of  tailors, 
cobblers  and  tanners  ascending  the  pulpit  to  preach.  Wood 
speaks  severely  of  those  who  “  cherished  up  ignorance  by  suffering 
and  encouraging  pragmaticks,  who  had  never  seen  a  College, 
sacrilegiously  to  abuse  pulpits ;  by  which  intimating  to  the  people 
that  a  cobler’s  or  taylor’s  stall  was  as  good  a  nursery  for  a 
divine  as  either  Universitie  In  Oxford  itself  the  soldiery, 
in  1646,  dared  “  to  thrust  themselves  into  the  public  Schools,  and 
there,  in  the  place  of  Lecturers,  speak  to  the  Scholars  against 

Register  of  the  Visitors  (Burrows),  pp.  xxiv-xxx. 

Wood’s  Life  and  Times  (ed.  Clark),  Vol.  1,  p.  292. 
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humane  learning,  and  challenge  the  most  learned  of  them  to 
prove  their  Calling  from  Christ 

Although  Presbyterians  detested  these  practices  and  would 
gladly  have  suppressed  them  had  they  dared,  Anglicans  on 
returning  to  power  reserved  for  them  some  of  their  most  bitter 
reproaches  on  the  ground  that  by  supporting  rebellion  they  had 
opened  the  flood-gates  to  abuses.  Thus  Wood  observed  :  “  But 
let  the  restless  Presbyterians  be  thanked  for  the  original  of  all 
these  Evils  and  others  that  followed  With  feigned  charit¬ 
ableness,  the  author  of  “  An  Expedient  or  a  sure  and  easy  way  of 
Reducing  all  Dissenters  to  .  .  .  Obedience  ”,  wrote  (about  16/5) : 
“  The  Independents  or  Phanatiques,  owe  their  being  to  the 
foregoing  Sect,  [Presbyterian]  and  if  they  wildly  fancy  a  barne 
as  good  as  a  Church,  or  a  Graduate  not  so  learned  as  a  Cobbler, 
with  other  odde  extravagancies  (the  halfe  of  which  no  man  can 
recount),  let  us  not  be  more  rigorous  than  the  Pope,  who  only 
lookt  upon  them  that  came  to  Rome  to  convert  him  as  mad ;  and 
I  think  neither  S.  Peter,  nor  his  pretended  Successors  have  lockt 
Bedlam  out  of  Heaven 

But  the  attack  on  theological  learning,  originally  inspired 
by  a  belief  that  proficiency  in  such  knowledge  was  advantageous 
only  to  careerists  and  formalists,  was  developed  until  it  appeared 
to  threaten  the  universities  themselves.  There  were  suggestions 
that  college  lands  should  be  alienated.  The  position,  as  seen  by 
Wood,  was  as  follows  : — 

"Tis  well  knowne  that  the  Universities  of  this  land  have  had  their 
beginnings  to  noe  other  end  but  to  propagate  religion  and  good  manners 
and  supply  the  nation  with  persons  cheifly  professing  the  three  famous 
faculties  of  Divinity,  Law  and  Phisick.  But  in  these  late  times  when  the 
dregs  of  the  people  grew  wiser  then  their  teachers,  and  pretended  to  have 
received  revelations,  visions,  inspirations,  and  I  know  not  what,  and, 
therefore,  above  all  religion  ordinarily  profest,  nothing  could  satisfy  their 
insatiable  desires  but  aiming  at  an  utter  subversion  of  them,  church  and 
schooles,  or  those  places  they  thought  might  put  a  curb  tc  their  proceedings. 
Intelligent  men  knew  and  saw  very  well  that  it  was  their  intent  to  rout  up 
all  and  to  ruine  those  things  that  smelt  .of  an  Academy,  never  rejoycing 
more  than  when  they  could  trample  on  the  gowne  and  bring  humane 
learning  and  arts  into  disgrace.^® 

The  universities  were  abused  as  “  nurseries  of  wickedness, 
the  nests  of  mutton  tuggers,  the  dens  of  formall  droanes  ”. 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  (who  formed  the  two  major 
sections  at  Oxford  University  during  the  Commonwealth), 
generally  speaking  opposed  this  tendency,  but  some  extremists 
among  the  Baptists  and  probably  the  whole  Quaker  movement  were 

“Wood’s  Alhetiae  Oxonienses  (Vol.  2,  1692  edition),  p.  740. 

“Wood  617.  Bodleian  Library. 

1®  Wood’s  Life  and  Times,  Vol.  1,  p.  292. 
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in  the  van  of  the  attack.  Vavasor  Powell,  a  well-known  Baptist 
who  evangelised  Wales,  is  said  to  have  uttered  a  tirade  from  the 
pulpit  of  All  Saints’  Church  in  1657,  and  Oxford  “  Anabaptists, 
Quakers  and  such  like  unstable  people  ”  declaimed  against  the 
universities  in  their  conventicles.  They  were  thought  to  be 
“  backed  by  force  of  armes  or  else  some  authority  ”.^® 

Actually  the  assault  came  to  nothing,  for  the  universities 
had  powerful  friends,  and,  at  Oxford,  learning  flourished  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  the  succeeding  Caroline  age.  Not 
unnaturally,  however,  the  university  bore  a  grudge  against,  and 
continued  to  be  suspicious  of,  those  whom  it  regarded  as 
opponents  of  learning.  Although  Baptists  always  remained  alive 
to  the  danger  of  an  unconverted  ministry,  however  brilliant  its 
scholarship,  they  modified  their  views  on  the  subject  of  a  trained 
ministry  at  an  early  date.  In  1689,  when  the  Toleration  Act 
enabled  them  to  meet  openly  again  after  years  of  persecution, 
the  Particular  (i.e.  Calvinistic)  Baptists  held  their  first  General 
Assembly  in  London  which  was  attended  by  a  representative  from 
Oxford.”  At  this  Assembly  it  was  agreed  that  ministers  were 
entitled  to  an  adequate  maintenance  and  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  desirability  of  the  education  in  classics  and  Hebrew  of 
ministerial  students.  In  the  latter  connection  the  Assembly  was 
thinking  in  terms  of  Dissenting  academies  rather  than  of  the 
universities  from  which  Nonconformists  had  long  been  excluded. 
For  generations,  certainly  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Friends  maintained  a  very  stiff  attitude  towards  the 
universities.  Oxford,  to  Thomas  Story,  was  “one  of  the  filthy 
Fountains  of  their  Religion  and  Learning,  from  whence  the  whole 
Land  is  poisoned  and  undone 

In  Oxford,  as  elsewhere,  the  first  care  of  the  Royalists  upon 
their  return  in  1660  was  to  restore  institutions  to  the  old  footing 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  put  down  innovations,  and  to  secure 
themselves  against  any  repetition  of  the  late  upheaval.  The  mayor 
and  burgesses,  who  during  the  interval  had  refused  to  take  the 
oath  to  observe  the  privileges  of  the  university,  were  speedily 
brought  to  due  obedience.  Steps  were  taken  to  break  down  the 
considerable  influence  of  the  Presbyterians.^® 

Bearing  in  mind  the  events  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  new  religious  groups  should  have  been  singled 
out  for  special  attention.  The  safety  of  the  State  was  considered 
inseparable  from  that  of  the  established  church.  In  fact,  religious 

18 /bid.  p.  293. 

11  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly,  1689. 
Regent’s  Park  College,  Library. 

18  Story’s  Journal,  p.  474. 

i»  Wood’s  Life,  pp.  360,  370. 
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and  political  considerations  went  hand  in  hand  in  the  policy 
pursued  against  the  “  sectaries  In  their  ranks  locally  was 
a  sprinkling  of  old  soldiers  and  some  who  seem  to  have  been 
republicans.  Another  factor  that  weighed  heavily  at  Oxford 
was  the  feeling  that  it  was  particularly  important  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  a  seat  of  learning.  So  Clarendon,  in  1662, 
instructed  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  take  action  against  the  Quakers 
“  since  it  would  be  of  very  ill  example  that  we  should  not  be  able 
to  root  them  out  of  an  University 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Quakers,  doctrinal  differences  at  this 
date  were  less  important  as  causes  of  contention  than  questions 
of  church  order  and  politics.  Heterodoxy  could  be  forgiven  in 
a  man  provided  he  were  otherwise  acceptable.  An  amusing 
illustration  of  this  is  provided  by  an  incident  in  the  career  of 
John  Tombes,  one-time  lecturer  of  St.  Martin’s,  Carfax,  and 
vicar  of  Leominster.  Tombes  developed  Baptist  views  and 
organised  a  church  at  Bewdley  but  conformed  in  a  lay  capacity 
at  the  Restoration.  “  In  1664  he  was  present  at  the  Oxford  Act, 
and  there  in  the  Vespers  he  did  modestly  challenge  to  maintain 
against  any  person  certain  Anabaptistical  Tenents,  but  none  there 
did  think  it  then  convenient  to  grapple  with  him,  and  the  rather 
for  this  reason  that  he  had  made  those  matters  his  study  for  more 
than  30  years,  and  that  none  ever  before,  went  beyond  him 
Nearly  130  years  later,  Hinton  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.  Tatham, 
could  describe  himself  as  varying  little  from  the  Church  of 
England  on  doctrinal  points.^ 

Fear  that  Dissenters  might  seek  by  force  to  subvert  the 
established  order  in  Church  and  State  had  ceased  to  be  a  serious 
factor  in  the  situation  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
After  1714  and  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  which  was 
welcomed  with  relief  by  Nonconformists,  the  possibility  could 
definitely  be  ruled  out.  Presbyterianism  was  a  visibly  declining 
force  and  had  long  been  out  of  the  running  as  a  rival  to  the 
Anglican  Church.  In  the  circumstances  it  might  be  supposed 
that  there  would  be  some  abatement  of  rancour.  Actually  there 
was,  if  anything,  an  intensification  as  one  may  gather  from  many 
passages  in  the  diary  of  Thomas  Hearne,  the  Oxford  Non-juror, 
which  breathe  a  spirit  of  unyielding  malice.  Nonconformists 
were  no  longer  feared  as  possible  insurrectionaries ;  they  were 
hated  as  political  opponents  and  de.spised  as  socially  inferior. 

Party  passions  ran  high  during  the  early  decades  of  the 
century — and  the  university  and  the  small  group  of  Oxford 
Dissenters  were  at  opposite  poles  politically.  The  latter  supported 
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the  Whigs  on  whom  they  felt  they  could  rely  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  toleration  so  hardly  gained.  Their  “  insolent  loyalty  ”  to 
the  House  of  Hanover  during  the  first  two  reigns  was  particularly 
odious  to  the  university,  which  was  almost  solidly  Jacobite,  and 
they  were  made  to  suffer  for  it.  When  the  third  George  ascended 
the  throne  in  1760  and  forsook  the  Whigs,  the  university  whole¬ 
heartedly  espoused  the  Hanoverian  cause  and  indeed  became  noted 
for  an  exaggerated  loyalty  to  the  reigning  monarch.  Unity  of 
sentiment  in  this  respect  may  have  had  some  effect  in  assuaging 
bitterness  for  a  brief  period,  as  will  be  noted  later,  but  the 
Dissenters  were  quickly  put  in  the  wrong  again.  It  is  truly 
ironical  that  by  1792  university  notabilities  were  accusing  them 
of  disloyalty.  The  wheel  had  come  full  circle.  They  were  charged 
with  Jacobinism — that  is  enthusiasm  for  the  principles  that  has 
led  to  the  French  Revolution — and  once  again  suffered  mob 
violence.^ 

One  of  the  most  objectional  features  of  Dissent  in  the  eyes 
of  its  adversaries  was  the  fact  that  it  was  held  to  be  ungentle- 
manly.  This,  and  its  democratic  tendency,  an  authoritarian  and 
snobbish  society  found  it  hard  to  forgive.  Not  only  were  its 
adherents  drawn  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  small  tradesmen  and 
artisans,  but  its  ministry  (largely  recruited  from  the  same 
source),  lacked  academic  training.  Taunts  on  this  account  were 
flung  at  them  by  the  very  people  who  denied  them  access  to  the 
universities.  Dr.  Tatham  gravely  informed  the  citizens  of  Oxford 
that  an  academic  education  was  as  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
the  ministry  as  an  apprenticeship  to  the  exercise  of  a  trade. 

An  accusation  often  levelled  against  Dissenters  and 
Methodists  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
that  of  “  enthusiasm  ”,  by  which  was  meant  religious  extravagance. 
This  can  be  dismissed  out  of  hand.  In  practice  it  was  no  more 
than  a  term  of  abuse  employed  aganst  those  who  took  their 
religion  seriously. 

Although  it  is  clear  that  Dissenters,  as  a  particularly 
unwelcome  minority,  were  made  to  feel  the  displeasure  of  the 
all-powerful  university,  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that 
academic  Oxford  was  at  all  times  and  in  all  cases,  ungenerous 
and  oppressive  in  its  dealings  with  them  as  individuals.  One 
gains  the  impression  that  relationships  were  on  a  slightly  easier 
footing  between  roughly  1770  and  1790.  Of  the  two  deacons  of 
the  New  Road  congregation,  one,  Thomas  Newman,  was  cook  and 
manciple  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  the  other,  Thomas  Pasco,  a 
druggist  in  High  Street,  had  a  university  clientele.  The  number 
of  Nonconformists  was  now  so  small — there  could  scarcely  have 
been  a  score  when  they  were  at  their  lowest  ebb  in  mid-century 

23  Hinton,  pp.  259,  349. 
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— that  they  were  probably  regarded  as  too  insignificant  for 
severity.  They  were  still  very  much  under  observation  as  is  shown 
by  veiled  references  to  individuals  in  a  lampoon  of  1755  but  they 
were  looked  upon  merely  as  figures  of  fun.** 

One  restraining  influence  upon  the  university,  eventually, 
was  its  own  innate  conservatism.  Custom  and  usage  meant  much 
in  Oxford.  Oddity  (such  as  separation  from  the  established 
church  might  then  be  deemed),  gained  as  it  were  a  prescriptive 
right  to  recognition  by  its  very  continuance.  This  applied  to 
families  as  well  as  to  the  Dissenting  group  as  a  whole.  In  much 
the  same  way,  traits  that  irritate  when  displayed  in  youth  make 
a  man  a  “  character  ”  in  old  age.  Thus  one  generation  of  Non¬ 
conformists  could  pass  on  to  the  next  what  it  had  itself  received, 
but  any  attempt  at  proselytism  was  severly  condemned.*®  Not 
unnaturally  the  lay  leaders  of  the  little  community  were  reluctant 
to  do  anything  that  would  arouse  resentment.  When  a  real  forward 
movement  was  begun  (about  1790),  under  the  active  leadership 
of  James  Hinton,  the  new  minister,  the  university  Immediately 
took  offence. 

As  one  would  expect  in  an  English  community,  character 
and  solid  worth  often  won  the  respect  even  of  antagonists.  This 
was  true  at  all  periods.  One  can  instance  the  tribute  in  the 
Athenae  to  the  blind  Presbyterian  preacher,  John  Troughton 
(1637P-81),  and  the  fact  that  two  Anglican  clergymen  risked 
reproach  by  attending  the  funeral  of  Josiah  Woodcock,  another 
Presbyterian  minister,  at  All  Saints’  Church  in  1709.*®  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  Thomas  Nichols,  a  noted  Oxford  Quaker 
(1735),  by  his  personal  qualities  overcame  general  prejudice.*’ 
Hinton  himself,  conciliatory  but  firm  in  his  dealings  with  the 
university,  ultimately  gained  its  respect. 

There  were  probably  always  a  few  men  big  enough  to  rise 
above  the  prevailing  pettiness  of  outlook.  An  illustration  of  this 
is  provided  by  an  incident  in  the  career  of  Samuel  Collingwood, 
Independent  member  of  Hinton’s  church,  which  consisted  of 
Baptists  and  Independents.  Collingwood  became  Printer  to  the 
University  (itself  a  sign  of  the  changing  attitude),  and 
collaborated  with  Charles,  Earl  Stanhope  from  1805  onwards 
in  introducing  nev/  methods  of  printing,  including  stereotyping, 
at  the  Press.*®  The  anecdote  related  concerning  him  reflects 
credit  on  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  day.  “  One  Monday 
morning  he  visited  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  business,  as  was  his 

^  The  Spy  or  Pasquin  at  Oxford. 
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custom.  The  Vice-Chancellor  was  standing  by  his  fire-place  and 
said  to  him  : 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Collingwood !  Do  you  know  I  have  had  a  lot  of  letters 
about  you?  ” 

“Have  you,  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor?  What  is  their  subject?” 

“  Oh,  they  say  you  are  a  Dissenter  and  it  is  not  right  for  the 
University  to  employ  you.” 

“  Well,  and  what  have  you  done  about  it?  ” 

“  Done !  What  I  always  do  in  such  cases — I  threw  them  all  into 
the  fire." 

Both  Collingwood  and  his  Vice-Chancellor  were  rather 
exceptional  and  their  professional  association  provided  an 
opportunity  for  personal  intercourse  that  was  also  exceptional 
as  between  dons  and  Dissenters.  Nevertheless  times  were 
changing  for  the  better  in  at  least  one  important  respect.  The 
university  ceased  to  interfere  openly  with  Dissenters’  activities, 
preferring  to  hold  itself  aloof  while  remaining  coldly  hostile. 
The  aged  Rector  of  Lincoln  College  was  one  of  the  last  to 
interfere  actively.  As  workmen  were  building  a  new  Methodist 
chapel  in  New  Inn  Hall  Street  (the  building  which  stands  behind 
the  present  Wesley  Memorial  Church),  he  ordered  them  to  cease 
their  labours,  saying  "  it  was  monstrous  to  build  so  large  a 
Chapel  in  Oxford !  ”  What  is  more  the  men  complied  until  they 
were  ordered  by  the  builder  to  resume  work.  When  the  Chapel 
was  opened  in  February  1818,  a  Proctor  appeared  at  the  evening 
service  and  walked  down  the  aisle  to  survey  the  congregation 
and  ensure  that  no  undergraduates  were  present.®** 

Throughout  the  long  Oxford  controversy  with  Dissenters 
pride  and  prejudice  had  been  given  full  play,  but  one  element 
of  bitterness  (that  aroused  by  profound  differences  in  theology) 
had  for  the  most  part  been  absent.  This  too  was  added  in  the 
nineteenth  century  when  the  Tractarian  movement  took  its  rise 
within  the  university.  From  the  start  it  was  apparent  that  the 
cleavage  between  Tractarian  and  Nonconformist  views  was 
fundamental.  Local  Nonconformists,  who  had  hitherto  avoided 
polemical  theology,  now  entered  into  the  public  debate  believing 
truth  itself  to  be  at  stake.  Their  leaders  were  Dr.  Benjamin 
Godwin,  Minister  of  New  Road  Baptist  Church  (1837-45),  and 
the  Rev.  Eliezer  Jones  of  George  Street  Congregational  Church 
(1840-44).  Dr.  Godwin  published  two  tracts,  “Apostolic  Marks 
of  the  True  Church’’  (1842),  and  “An  Examination  of  the 
Principles  and  Tendencies  of  Dr.  Pusey’s  Sermon  on  the 
Eucharist’’  (1843),  The  “Examination”  is  an  able  and 
temperate  exposition  of  the  points  at  issue  and  of  the  Evangelical 
position  that  can  still  be  read  with  interest.  In  particular,  the 

2®  Proceedings,  New  Road  Centenary,  p.  32. 
s®  Moore,  Nonconformity  in  Oxford,  p.  27, 
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writer  deplored  the  spirit  of  haughty  superiority  and  the  lack  of 
Christian  charity  exhibited  by  many  of  the  early  followers  of 
the  Oxford  Movement  towards  others,  whatever  their  love,  faith 
and  zeal,  who  were  outside  its  ranks  or  those  of  the  Roman 
Church.  This  he  contrasted  with  the  apostolic  benediction  on 
“  all  who  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  both  their’s  and  our’s 

The  impact  of  the  Movement,  which  eventually  revitalised 
the  Church  of  England,  began  to  be  felt  immediately  in  Oxford 
parishes  in  a  renewal  of  religious  life.  A  somewhat  grudging 
testimony  to  the  activity  of  the  parish  clergy  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  New  Road  Sunday  School  Society  for  1846.  One 
paragraph  reads :  “  How  strange  and  peculiar  are  the  times  in 

which  we  are  permitted  to  live.  Our  fathers  during  the  last  sixty 
years  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasure-seeking,  slothful,  and 
careless  clergy  who  were  indifferent  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  the  young  and  rising  race,  but  a  different  spirit  is 
now  abroad  The  absence  of  enthusiasm  apparent  in  this 
comment  was  due  to  the  fact  that  economic  pressure,  in  the  form 
of  both  threats  and  inducements,  was  brought  to  bear  on  parents 
to  persuade  them  to  transfer  their  children  from  the  Baptist 
schools  to  the  parochial  schools.  Complaints  on  this  score  were 
repeated  from  time  to  time  during  the  next  twenty  years.®* 
Censures  from  high  places  were  still  the  portion  of 
Nonconformists.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  a  great  bishop  who 
wrought  a  transformation  in  the  Oxford  diocese  (1^5-69), 
went  so  far  as  to  say  in  one  of  his  charges  that  the  “  three 
great  obstacles  to  the  work  of  the  Church  were,  first,  the  public 
house ;  secondly,  bad  cottages ;  and  thirdly,  the  presence  and 
progress  of  Dissent  ”.®®  In  his  Hampton  lectures  in  1861,  John 
Sandford,  Archdeacon  of  Coventry,  stated  that  “  Dissent  has 
wrought  and  is  working  vast  and  extensive  evil,  and  imperilling 
to  a  painful  extent  the  faith  and  the  loyalty  and  the  moral  and 
religious  life  of  our  people  ”.®* 

But  neither  the  snubs  of  prelates  nor  the  cold-shoulder  of 
the  university  could  prevent  the  steady  progress  of  the  various 
Oxford  Nonconformist  groups  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
genius  of  the  place  was  against  them  but  the  spirit  of  the  age 
was  with  them.  Whereas  in  1800,  when  the  Quaker  cause  had 
almost  died  out,  there  were  but  two  meeting-houses  in  constant 
use  in  the  city — those  of  the  Methodists  and  the  Dissenters — by 
1846  the  number  had  increased  to  seven.  An  Oxford  directory 
of  that  date  lists  the  following  additional  churches : — Baptist, 
Commercial  Road;  Primitive  Methodist,  Bull  Street;  Wesleyan 

Society’s  Centenary  Booklet  (1913),  p.  9. 

32  Ibid,  pp.  10,  22.  33  p.  16.  34  /bid^  p.  18. 
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Centenary,  St.  Clement’s;  and  Independent  (Congregational), 
George  Street.®®  Siimmertown  Congregational  Church  had  just 
come  into  being.  Scarcely  less  important  was  the  existence  of 
three  schools  in  which  the  children  of  Nonconformists  could  be 
educated.  Both  the  Baptists  and  the  Congregationalists  were 
responsible  for  the  running  of  what  were  described  as  “  public 
schools  ”,  the  former  in  Penson’s  Gardens  and  the  latter  at 
Summertown.  A  Wesleyan  school  for  boys  had  been  built  in 
what  was  then  known  as  Bulwark  Alley  in  1831  and  was  now 
under  the  headmastei  ship  of  John  Walker  Sixsmith.  It 
continued  to  serve  many  generations  of  Oxford  boys  until  its 
very  useful  career  came  to  an  end  in  1928. 

The  ancient  feud  between  the  university  and  Nonconformists 
gradually  died  away  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  century. 
This  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  growth  of  a  liberal  party 
in  the  university  after  1845,  caused  by  a  reaction  from  the  Oxford 
Movement,  and  to  the  progressive  secularisation  of  the  university 
and  its  studies  as  the  various  measures  of  university  reform  took 
effect.  The  University  Reform  Act  of  1854,  which  abolished 
religious  tests  for  matriculation  and  the  B.A.  degree,  enabled 
Nonconformists  to  enter  the  university,  but  they  were  still 
debarred  from  the  M.A.  degree  and  election  to  fellowships. 

During  the  ’sixties  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  complete 
the  reform  by  abolishing  all  religious  tests,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
record  that  a  group  of  Oxford  men,  including  Benjamin  Jowett 
of  Balliol,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  and  the  later  Viscount 
Bryce,  were  active  in  their  advocacy  of  this  measure.  The  main 
obstacle  was  the  feeling  of  many  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Oxford, 
in  a  changing  world,  to  maintain  a  standard  of  orthodoxy. 
Support  for  this  view  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  When 
John  Henry  Newman  was  asked  for  his  views  on  a  project  for 
establishing  a  Roman  Catholic  College  in  Oxford,  he  wrote 
(1863)  : — “  I  have  personally  a  great  dislike  to  mixed  education 
in  se.  I  love  Oxford  too  well  to  wish  its  dogmatism  destroyed, 
though  it  be  a  Protestant  dogmatism.  I  had  rather  it  was 
dogmatic  on  an  error  than  not  dogmatic  at  all.  At  present  I  had 
rather  that  it  excluded  us  from  dogmatism,  than  admitted  us, 
from  liberalism.  Dogmatism  is  not  so  common  in  these  days  that 
we  can  dispense  with  any  one  of  its  witnesses.  Oxford  has  been 
a  break-water  against  latitudinarianism ;  I  don’t  wish  to  have 
part  in  letting  the  ocean  in  ”.®®  Nevertheless,  when  the  University 
Tests  Abolition  Bill  came  before  the  Lords  in  1871,  most  of  the 
bishops  present  gave  it  their  support  and  the  measure  was  carried. 
Religious  tests  for  all  degrees  (other  than  Divinity)  were  abolished, 

“  Hunt  &  Co.’s  City  of  Oxford  Directory. 

38  A  History  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxford,  p.  464. 
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and  Nonconformists  were  admitted  to  lay  fellowships,  and  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  university.  Fellowships  and 
headships  of  Houses  were  freed  from  clerical  restrictions  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  in  1882. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  opening  of  the  university  was 
as  disappointing  and  humiliating  as  it  was  unexpected.  Sons 
of  Nonconformists  often  achieved  academic  distinction,  but  many 
drifted  away  not  only  from  Nonconformity,  but  from  Christianity 
itself.  Concern  at  this  development  was  felt  within  the  university 
as  well  as  without.  At  an  early  date  Professor  Thomas  Hill 
Green  expressed  to  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  his  belief  that  the  young  men 
should  be  followed  to  the  university  in  order  that  their  religious 
life  and  principles  might  be  maintained.®"^  This  view  was  pressed 
by  other  university  men  and  the  eventual  outcome  was  the 
removal  of  Spring  Hill  College  from  Birmingham  and  its 
establishment  as  Mansfield  College  at  Oxford.  Congregationalists 
subscribed  £50,000  to  achieve  this  end.  The  inauguration  of 
Mansfield,  the  first  Free  Church  college  in  Oxford,  in  1889,  was 
a  notable  event.  Dr.  Jowett  described  the  event  as  a  great 
festival  of  union  and  reconciliation,  adding :  “  We  may  be 

divided  into  different  sects — I  would  rather  say  into  different 
families — but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
in  the  division,  or  that  there  should  be  any  feeling  of  enmity 
entertained  by  different  bodies  towards  one  another  ”. 

Unitarians,  following  the  example  of  the  Congregationalists, 
transferred  Manchester  College  from  Gordon  Square,  London, 
to  Oxford  in  1889.  The  college  buildings  were  completed  and 
opened  four  years  later.  A  chaplaincy  to  Presbyterians,  again 
admitted  to  the  university  in  which  they  had  once  been  such  a 
force,  was  founded  in  1908.  The  university  showed  its  interest 
both  in  this  and  the  subsequent  erection  of  St.  Columba’s 
Presbyterian  Church,  Alfred  Street  (opened  1915).  The  same 
good-will  was  shown  towards  Baptists  when  Regent’s  Park 
College  was  transferred  from  London,  largely  through  the 
instrumentality  of  its  Principal,  the  late  Dr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson, 
himself  an  Oxford  man.  The  Board  of  Theology  passed  a 
resolution  assuring  the  college  of  a  welcome.  A  site  in  St.  Giles’ 
had  been  secured  in  1927,  but  building  did  not  begin  until  1938, 
and  the  present  portion  of  the  college  was  completed  in  1940. 
Another  sign  of  the  changed  outlook  was  the  election  in  1936  of 
Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Faculty 
of  Theology — the  first  Free  Churchman  to  hold  the  office.®* 

Walter  Stevens. 

History  of  the  Free  Chterches,  H.  S.  Sk«ats  and  C.  S.  Miall,  p.  683. 

**  H.  Wheeler  Robinson :  A  Memoir,  by  E.  A.  Payne,  p.  87. 
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The  Realism  of 
“  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 

A  tinker  out  of  Bedford, 

A  vagrant  oft  in  quod, 

A  private  under  Fairfax, 

A  minister  of  God - 

So  began  Kipling’s  verses  on  John  Bunyan  in  the  first  World 
War,  when  once  again  that  immortal  voice  awoke  a  reverberent 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  English-speaking  men.  In  the  second  World 
War,  Miss  M.  P.  Willcocks  gave  the  world  the  first  wholly 
satisfactory  psychological  study  of  this  extraordinary  man.  He 
was,  to  be  sure,  extraordinary  in  more  ways  than  one :  a  man 
of  whose  life  we  know  little,  while  of  his  soul  we  know  much; 
a  man  without  power  or  place,  whose  word,  in  scores  of 
languages,  has  nevertheless  gone  out  through  the  entire 
Protestant  world ;  that  rare,  inexplicable  thii^,  a  man  of  genius. 

Of  his  genius  there  is  no  doubt.  Every  page,  every 
paragraph,  every  sentence,  every  word  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
is  alive  with  it :  this  tough,  vigorous  English  with  the  rhythm 
and  assonances  of  popular  ballads,  these  four-square  characters, 
personified  virtues  and  vices,  perhaps,  but  essentially  individuals; 
the  doggerel  rhymes,  the  solid  green  realism  of  the  symbolic 
country,  so  recognisably  Bedfordshire. 

John  Bunyan  was  one  of  the  dispossessed,  a  tinker  by  trade, 
but  descended  from  English  peasants  who  had  once  tilled  their 
own  fields  and  pastured  their  own  beasts  on  the  common  land, 
but  who,  with  the  march  of  Enclosure,  had  become  the  landless, 
the  vagabonds,  the  oppressed.  One  protester  against  the 
Enclosures,  who  had  walked  to  London  to  make  known  his 
plaint,  declared :  “  I  kept  four  cows  before  the  parish  was 
enclosed,  and  now  I  don’t  keep  so  much  as  a  goose ;  and  yet  you 
ask  me  what  I  lose  by  it !  ”  And  this  man,  curiously  enough,  came 
from  Bedfordshire.  Bunyan  was  born  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
conflict  between  King  and  Parliament,  from  which  the  little  band 
of  the  Levellers  were  to  carry  no  harvest  home.  The  poor  men 
were  crushed  between  King  and  Parliament,  as  the  Independents 
were  crushed  between  Giurch  and  Presbytery.  Bunyan  was  poor 
and  an  Independent;  what  could  he  reap  from  all  this?  A  life 
of  poverty  and  hard  work,  as  tinker  or  soldier,  struggling  to 
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earn  shelter  and  bread  for  his  wife  and  children ;  twelve  years  of 
imprisonment  for  speaking  the  word  of  God  without  a  licence — 
to  his  neighbours,  and,  worse  than  imprisonment,  ever-present 
anxiety  for  his  family  and  fear  of  his  own  future,  fear  of 
humiliation,  pain  and  death.  And  at  the  end  of  his  life  some 
little  satisfaction  from  the  success  of  his  book,  some  little  liberty. 
His  was  a  narrow  life,  too,  circumscribed  by  poverty,  lived  almost 
wholly  between  Bedford  and  London,  but  for  the  brief  experience 
of  Fairfax’s  campaigns.  Yet  from  this  barren  stuff  Bunyan’s 
genius  mined  the  gold  which  has  been  current  for  centuries. 

Although  Bunyan  in  his  immortal  allegory  testified  to  having 
“  dreamed  a  dream,”  there  is  every  probability  that  the  vision 
was  intensified  by  certain  scenes  with  which  the  writer  was 
personally  acquainted,  and  by  the  local  associations  of  his  own 
early  years. 

That  the  personal  experiences  of  Bunyan  at  the  seige  of 
Leicester  plainly  find  some  indication  in  the  allegory  of  The  Holy 
War  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  little  corresponding  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
localise  the  scenes,  and  enliven  the  characters,  in  The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress.  The  task  is  always  worth  attempting.  To  one  who 
knows  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford  and  Elstow,  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  fix  on  the  exact  site  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  the 
Narrow  Way,  By-path  Meadow,  the  Shining  Gate,  the  Celestial 
City,  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  other  places  mentioned  in 
the  undying  dream. 

Not  a  man  or  woman  in  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  but  has, 
under  the  general  outline  of  vice  or  virtue,  the  detailed  reality 
of  a  human  being.  That  is,  of  course,  what  makes  the  power 
of  this  great  book.  No  symbolic  conflict  that  between  Christian 
and  Apollyon,  but  a  genuine  fight  in  which  our  hero  is  not  above 
considering,  as  the  enemy  advances,  that  he  has  armour  only  on 
his  breast,  none  on  his  back,  and  therefore  cannot  turn  and  flee. 
(Private  Bunyan,  perhaps,  pike  in  hand,  facing  his  first  cavalry 
charge?)  Surely  in  Faithful  we  have  the  gentlest,  the  most  human, 
the  most  lovable  “  good  man  ”  Bunyan  ever  encountered ;  but 
Faithful  suffers  and  dies  at  Vanity  Fair  almost  as  Bunyan  himself 
might  have  suffered  and  died.  The  characterization  of  Evangelist, 
the  guide,  mentor,  and  friend  of  Christian,  was  surely  modelled 
on  a  real  person,  and  most  likely  it  was  good  John  Gifford, 
Bunyan’s  own  minister.  In  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  we  have 
nothing  invented,  but  all  is  written  down  much  as  it  was  under 
an  English  judiciary  savagely  unjust  in  a  country  torn  by  moral 
conflict ;  nor  is  Vanity  Fair  the  imagining  of  a  poet  but  the  fair 
held  annually  on  Elstow  Green  drawn  to  the  last  booth  and  side¬ 
show  by  a  man  who  had  been  there  and  could  not  forget  it. 
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Elstow  was  to  Bunyan  a  spot  inseparable  from  memory,  and 
upon  it  much  of  his  great  work  was  focussed.  There  his  boy¬ 
hood  and  youth  were  spent  at  tip-cat  and  other  games  until  he  left 
to  join  the  army.  After  his  soldiering  he  returned  to  Elstow 
and  indulged  in  such  “  wiles  of  the  devil  ”  as  “  bell  ringing  and 
dancing.” 

Bedford  was,  doubtless,  regarded  by  Bunyan  as  an  extreme 
contrast  to  Elstow;  for  whereas  the  latter  was  mainly  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  scene  of  his  wrongdoing,  and  the  devilry  more  than 
mere  revilry  of  its  fair,  Bedford  was  closely  associated  with 
religious  life.  It  was  there  that  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  a  “  strict  ” 
sect  of  the  Baptists,  and  the  town,  in  his  moods  of  spiritual 
exaltation,  may  well  have  seemed  like  the  Celestial  City.  If 
Bunyan  had  blasphemed  with  zest,  so  did  he  begin  to  worship 
with  passion. 

On  a  mind  so  imaginative  as  that  of  Bunyan’s,  contrasts  must 
have  made  an  indelible  impression,  and  well  might  the  Priory,  a 
part  of  which  still  remains,  almost  adjoining  the  fine  old  tower 
in  which  Bunyan  so  often  rang  the  bells,  appear,  in  comparison 
with  the  tinker’s  humble  home,  as  the  House  Beautiful,  and  the 
fine  entrance  way,  yet  standing,  as  the  Shining  Gate.  Further¬ 
more,  in  olden  times  the  nuns  in  Elstow  were  known  as  “  the 
ladies,”  and  tales  about  them  were  probably  remembered  in 
Bunyan’s  time  by  the  grandfathers  of  the  village.  One  may 
almost  imagine  that,  when  he  wrote  of  Charity,  Piety,  and 
Prudence  at  the  House  Beautiful,  he  had  in  mind  the  ladies  of 
Elstow  Priory. 

Taking  Elstow  Green,  where  a  fair  is  still  held,  as  the  site 
of  the  City  of  Destruction,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is 
immediately  “  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  a  meadow  and 
a  stile  to  go  over  it,”  and  that  meadow  is  called  By-path  Meadow. 
How  many  thousands  of  lovers  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  have 
taken  the  “  by-path  ”  leading  from  the  “  narrow-way  ” — ^as  the 
road  from  Elstow  Green  to  Bedford  was  and  still  partly  is — 
to  the  “  broad  road  ” — from  Ampthill  to  Bedford.  Not  only  is 
the  thoroughfare  from  Elstow  to  Bedford  “  narrow,  ”  except 
where  it  was  widened  during  the  last  century,  but  it  is  also 
“  straight.”  The  present  bending  of  the  road  to  the  right  before 
the  railway  is  reached  is  clearly  a  deviation  from  the  original 
alignment  in  order  to  facilitate  the  building  of  the  station. 

By  making  a  pleasant  detour  at  Elstow  Green  through  By¬ 
path  Meadow,  the  broad  road  can,  as  before  stated,  be  reached, 
and  the  Slough  of  Despond  site  avoided;  but  nevertheless  the 
River  Ouse  has  to  be  crossed  at  the  same  spot  as  if  the  narrow 
and  straight  road  had  been  taken. 

To  Bunyan’s  highly  imaginative  mind  what  inferences  must 
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have  arisen  respecting  the  two  ways  so  familiar  to  his  locality? 
The  road  from  his  own  rude  home  to  Elstow  Green,  which  is 
doubtless  the  average  width  of  the  way  throughout  to  Bedford 
before  the  alteration  in  its  course  was  carried  out,  is  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  while  the  road  running  parallel  is 
nearly  eighty  feet  from  hedge  to  hedge. 

It  was  open  to  the  traveller  to  choose  his  own  way  to  the 
city — just  as  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  so  distinctly  present  to 
Bunyan’s  acute  religious  consciousness,  travel  through  life  by 
such  widely  different  paths,  and  yet  meet  before  the  end  of  each 
pilgrimage — by  the  respective  roads  to  Bedford.  In  the 
allegorical  journey  through  life  there  must  be  an  arrival  at  the 
river,  with  the  result,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  that  all  who  take  the 
broad  road  have  to  meet  the  cold  waters  of  death,  while  those, 
enduring  to  the  end  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  straight 
and  narrow  way,  in  triumph  cross  “  the  River  of  the  Water  of 
Life  ”  to  receive  “  that  crown  of  glory  which  fadeth  not  away.” 

There  is  no  place  more  frequently  referred  to  in  The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  than  the  Slough  of  Despond ;  and  such  a  spot 
as  would  be  likely  to  supply  inspiration  for  the  symbol  of  mire 
and  wretchedness  can  clearly  be  traced  as  nearly  as  possible  half¬ 
way  between  Elstow  and  Bedford. 

Although  a  culvert  now  prevents  the  sluggish  watercourse, 
which  it  crosses,  from  again  becoming  a  “  slough  ”  to  vehicular 
traffic  and  pedestrians,  such  an  undrained  low-lying  spot,  with 
its  willows  suggestive  of  damp  soil,  must,  particularly  in  wet 
weather,  have  been  a  veritable  quagmire,  all  the  worse  after  the 
trampling  therein  of  the  many  “  fair  cattle,”  to  say  nothing  of  the 
people  who,  passing  and  re-passing,  w'ould  yet  make  the  “  slough  ” 
yet  wider  and  deeper  by  churning  up  the  filth  and  mud. 

Not  only  were  there  few  bridges  made  over  such  places  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  rural  road-making,  and  the  same 
applies  to  mending,  never  was  in  any  way  properly  carried  out. 
The  ever-observant  Bunyan  lets  in  no  little  light  upon  the  subject 
when  “  the  old  gentleman  ”  who  addressed  Christiana  at  the 
“  slough  ”  upon  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  spot,  said  "  many 
there  be  who  pretend  to  be  the  King’s  labourers  and  say  that 
they  are  for  mending  the  King’s  highway,  that  bring  dirt  and 
dung  instead  of  stones  and  so  mar  instead  of  mend.”  Doubtless 
the  way-warden  of  the  Elstow  district,  who  must  have  been  well- 
known  to  Bunyan,  was  no  exception  to  the  usual  run  of  those 
having  charge  of  the  King’s  highway,  and  very  likely  the 
condition  of  the  ”  Slough  of  Despond  ”  was  one  of  the  results 
of  his  remissness. 

Though  only  the  Ouse  is  crossed  in  travelling  from  Elstow 
to  Bedford,  Bunyan  mentions  two  rivers — the  one  that  of  “  the 
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water  of  life,”  and  the  other  “  the  river  of  death.”  It  is  worth 
noting  that  below  the  old  bridge  the  Ouse  divides,  there  being 
actually  two  rivers  running  parallel  for  some  little  distance — 
certainly  a  mile — ^and  of  one  it  can  well  be  said  ”  there  is  a 
meadow  on  either  either  side  green  all  the  year  long.”  The  upper 
stream,  though  apparently  a  continuation  of  the  Ouse  as  it  runs 
past  the  “  city,”  is  but  a  kind  of  backwater  to  the  actual  course 
of  the  river,  and  it  might  in  Bunyan’s  mind  have  been  typical 
of  death,  while  the  ever-flowing  stream  symbolised  life. 

Of  the  Delectable  Mountains  the  fact  might  be  noted  that 
Bedford,  which  itself  lies  very  low,  is  surrounded  by  districts 
rising  in  places  to  three  and  four  hundred  feet.  There  is  a 
clear  rise  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  the  land  behind  the 
town,  and  to  a  poor,  weary  pilgrim,  with  recollections  of  the 
slough’s  mire,  such  rising  slopes,  dressed  in  living  green,  and 
bright  in  all  the  unclouded  glory  of  a  summer  sun,  might  well 
be  looked  upon  as  veritable  mountains  of  delight. 

While  inordinately  tall  men,  like  fat  women,  may  doubtless 
have  been  exhibited  at  Elstow  Fair,  we  need  not  suppose  that 
either  Bunyan’s  “  giants  ”  or  his  “  lions  ”  were  derived  from  such 
a  source.  Their  origin  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  Among  the 
few  books  which  the  author  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  possessed 
was  a  copy  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,  which  is  full  of  giants 
and  fighting.  Moreover,  a  couple  of  lions  figure  most  prominently 
in  the  story,  and  so  enabled  Bunyan  to  yet  further  amplify  and 
embellish  his  dream  when  there  were  no  scenes  or  objects  of 
local  interest  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 

When  the  young  tinker  was  on  the  turning-point  of  his 
career  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  an  elderly  villager  who 
displayed  a  good  deal  of  zeal  for  religion,  only,  however,  to  become 
a  very  extreme  freethinker,  or  “  ranter  ”  as  the  Antinomians  were 
then  called,  and  he,  in  all  probability,  was  the  Atheist  of  the 
allegory.  Christian  addressing  Atheist  said,  “  You  dwell  in  the 
City  of  Destruction,  the  place  also  where  I  was  born  ” — thus 
localising  it ;  and  “  the  whole  world,”  as  usually  represented, 
could  scarcely  have  been  in  Bunyan’s  mind.  Christian  was  born 
in  the  City  of  Destruction,  which  was  the  Elstow  of  fact,  and 
Bunyan  was  born  in  Elstow,  the  City  of  Destruction  in  the 
“  dream  ”. 

That  Elstow  was  the  City  of  Destruction  in  Bunyan’s  mind 
does  not  seem  doubtful;  for  even  apart  from  such  suggestions 
as  have  already  been  furnished,  it  may  be  observed  that  Christiana 
and  her  four  "  children  ”  were  “  a  mile  away  ”  from  where  the 
dream  was  dreamed — the  “  den  ”  or  gaol — ^and  Bunyan’s  wife 
and  four  children  were  living  a  mile  and,  to  be  exact,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  Bedford  Bridge. 
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It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  doubtless  owing  to  an  error 
by  “  the  King’s  surveyers  ”  before  Bunyan’s  time,  the  mile  post — 
one  still  marks  the  spot — was  erected  immediately  opposite  Elstow 
Green,  and  so  impressed  the  distance  definitely  on  the  author’s 
mind  in  writing  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 

>  Many  readers  of  the  golden  dream  must  have  thought  there 

was  a  dimming  of  the  lustre  when  Christian  hurried  on  his  way 
to  everlasting  bliss  and  left  Christiana  with  her  children  behind 
I  to  share  in  the  downfall  of  the  City  of  Destruction.  It  seems 

'  that  he  hardly  played  the  manly  part  in  doing  so.  But  something 

must  be  allowed  for  Bunyan’s  actual  experience  with  his  first  wife, 
and  his  frame  of  mind  at  the  time.  Mrs.  Bunyan,  it  is  certain, 
lost  a  good  deal  of  patience  with  her  husband,  who  had  become  so 
I  convicted  of  his  enormous  transgressions,  as  they  appeared  to 

him,  that  he  had,  in  the  opinion  of  his  wife,  “  some  frenzied 
distemper,”  and  went  on  “  worse  and  worse.”  And  so  Bunyan’s 
wife  and  little  ones,  it  is  recorded,  “  began  to  be  hardened — 
sometimes  deride,  sometimes  quite  neglect  him.”  He  would  walk 
solitary  in  the  fields;  and  for  days  he  spent  his  time  reading, 
and  crying,  “  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  ”  Certainly  with  the 
Dissenters  of  those  days  there  was  a  very  literal  interpretation 
'  of  divine  injunctions;  and  Bunyan  no  doubt  found  it  quite 
natural  to  make  his  immortal  Pilgrim  depart  from  Christiana  for 
conscience’s  sake,  and  so  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  law  of  Christ, 
and  escape  the  condemnation  that  “  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter 
more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And  he  that  doth  not  take 
his  cross  and  follow  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.” 

For  the  Enchanted  Ground  of  the  allegory  any  valley  on  a 
drowsy  summer  day  will  serve.  But  as  Pilgrim  reaches  the  end 
of  the  journey  the  topography  grows  more  and  more  vague. 

Bunyan  rejoiced  to  see  a  little  satisfaction  from  the  success 
of  his  book.  Of  the  first  part  he  writes  in  merry  mood  : — 

My  Pilgrim’s  book  has  travelled  sea  and  land; 

Yet  could  I  never  come  to  understand 
That  it  was  slighted,  or  turned  out  of  door, 

By  any  kingdom,  were  they  rich  or  poor. 

But  if  by  chance  Christiana  should  meet  someone  who 
I  dislikes  Part  One  of  his  parable,  then  she  must  remember  that — 

Some  love  no  cheese,  some  love  no  fish,  and  scnne 
Love  not  their  friends,  nor  their  own  house  or  home; 

Some  start  at  pig,  slight  chicken,  love  not  fowl. 

More  than  they  love  a  cuckoo  or  an  owl. 

Leave  such,  my  Christiana,  to  their  choice, 

And  seek  those  who  to  find  thee  will  rejoice. 

That  is,  it’s  a  queer  fellow  who  cares  neither  for  friend,  nor 
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home;  neither  for  chicken  nor  fish — nor  for  my  doughty 
Pilgrim. 

Enough  has  been  said  now  to  indicate  the  local  basis  and 
colour  on  which  the  great  allegory  was  built  up.  It  is  curious  to 
reflect  how  many  thousands  of  readers,  beyond  the  seas  of 
Britain,  beyond  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  have  hung  enraptured 
over  the  geography  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  all  unconscious 
that  the  map  and  the  road-book  of  Christian’s  unforgettable 
journey  are  to  be  found  to  this  day  in  a  quiet  town  of  rural 
England  and  its  sleepy  neighbour  villages. 

No  man  was  more  suited  than  he  to  write  The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  who  was  himself  the  pilgrim,  while  only  a  genius  at 
once  so  simple  and  universal  could,  at  the  turn  of  the  mediaeval 
to  the  modern  world,  have  charged  the  threadbare  allegory  of 
man’s  earthly  pilgrimage  with  new  and  actual  meaning. 

Johnstone  G.  Patrick. 


Isaac  Waits,  by  Arthur  P.  Davis  (Independent  Press,  Ltd., 

8s.  6d.) 

This  is  the  English  edition  of  a  book  which  appeared  in  the 
United  States  in  1943.  The  Independent  Press  is  to  be 
commended  for  making  it  available  in  this  country,  for  it  is  based 
upon  careful  research,  and,  though  it  does  not  contain  much 
new  material,  it  replaces  the  older  biographies  by  Gibbons  (1780), 
Milner  (1834),  Paxton  Hood  (1875)  and  Wright  (1914), 
providing  a  readable  and  comprehensive  survey  of  Watts’s  life 
and  writings.  The  appendices  (which  include  a  complete  list  of 
the  known  letters  of  Watts)  and  the  thirty  pages  of  notes  indicate 
the  labour  that  Mr.  Davis  put  into  the  book  and  will  prove  of 
considerable  value  to  those  interested  in  eighteenth  century 
Nonconformity.  One  wishes,  however,  that  Mr.  Davis  had  known 
the  essays  of  the  late  Bernard  Lord  Manning  and  that  he  could 
have  found  room  for  a  more  extended  and  deeper  examination  of 
Watts’s  hymns,  for  it  is  on  these  that  his  enduring  fame  and 
worth  rest.  Why  did  Watts  cease  so  early  in  life  to  use  his 
poetic  gift?  One  would  like  to  know  more  details  about  his 
early  sale  of  the  copyright  of  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs.  But 
Mr.  Davis’s  main  concern  was  to  provide  a  full  documented 
biography  and  to  show  how  many  sided  were  Watts’s  interests. 
In  this  he  has  admirably  succeeded. 


Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Judson  on  Baptism. 

ADONIRAM  judson,  the  apostle  of  Burma,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  heroes  of  the  Christian  story,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  on  our  Baptist  roll.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  so  little 
known  in  this  country. 

As  a  theological  student  he  was  instrumental  in  causing  the 
founding  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  in  1810.  He  was  the  author  of  a  memorial  sent  to  the 
General  Association  of  the  Congregational  Ministers  by  a  group 
of  students,  asking  that  they  be  supported  as  foreign  missionaries. 
In  1812  he  sailed  for  Calcutta  hoping  to  start  work  in  British 
India. 

On  the  long  voyage  he  devoted  himself  to  a  careful  study 
of  the  subject  of  baptism.  He  hoped  to  meet  the  Serampore 
band  and  wanted  to  be  armed  to  meet  the  arguments  in  which 
he  might  get  involved.  Much  to  his  annoyance  and  with  extreme 
reluctance  he  found  himself  being  convinced  that  Carey  and  his 
friends  were  right ;  infant  baptism  was  unscriptural  and  generally 
indefensible.  It  was  a  painful  situation.  Here  he  was  on  his 
way  to  start  work  as  a  pioneer  Congregational  missionary  for  a 
society  he  had  largely  called  into  existence.  He  wanted  to  go 
on  being  a  missionary  but  he  had  no  other  means  of  support 
for  himself  and  his  wife.  The  latter  was,  if  possible,  even  more 
reluctant  than  he  to  become  a  Baptist.  Yet  if  he  was  to  be 
honest  he  would  have  to  sever  his  connection  with  his  Congrega¬ 
tional  colleagues.  Some  further  weeks  of  study  after  reaching 
Calcutta  clinched  matters  for  himself  and  his  wife.  He  went 
to  Serampore  not  to  argue  but  to  announce  their  conversion  to 
Baptist  views  and  to  ask  for  baptism.  This  took  place  in  Calcutta 
in  September  1812,  by  Ward  of  the  Serampore  trio. 

Judson’s  actions  led  to  the  founding  in  America  of  the 
Baptist  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India  and 
other  Foreign  Parts.  But  the  British  government  ordered  him 
out  of  India  and  he  set  sail  for  Burma  to  join  Felix  Carey.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1850  the  Burmese  church  had  a  member¬ 
ship  of  seven  thousand,  and  Judson  had  the  oversight  of  a  staff 
of  163  missionaries,  Burmese  pastors  and  assistants.  He  had 
translated  the  Bible,  published  much  other  literature,  prepared 
a  grammar  and  nearly  completed  a  great  dictionary.  But  only  an 
exceptionally  strong  constitution  and  a  will  of  iron  had  prevented 
him  in  the  early  days  from  joining  the  noble  army  of  martyrs, 
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under  the  strain  of  prolonged  imprisonment  under  the  most 
horrifying  conditions,  to  say  nothing  of  spells  of  deliberate 
torture. 

In  the  present  writer’s  possession  lis  a  slim,  stained  volume : 
A  Sermon  on  the  nature  and  subjects  of  Christian  Baptism,  by 
Adoniram  Judson,  D.D.,  Burmah}  It  is  the  second  edition  and 
was  published  by  Peter  Sinclair  in  1835.  This  is  the  sermon 
of  which  William  Carey  said,  “  Judson  has  since  then  (his 
baptism)  preached  the  best  sermon  upon  baptism  that  I  ever  heard 
upon  the  subject”.  The  “  Sermon  ”  contains  over  twenty 
thousand  words  and  has  obviously  been  enlarged  for  publication. 
It  has  also  been  furnished  with  a  whole  battery  of  footnotes 
in  Greek  and  English,  and  with  many  references  to  ancient  and 
modern  authorities.  It  was  delivered  probably  in  Calcutta  or 
Serampore.  Much  of  it  naturally  covers  ground  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  but  an  outline  of  the  argument 
may  be  of  interest. 

The  text  is  Matthew  xxviii,  19,  and  Judson  sets  out  to  ask 
two  questions:  What  is  baptism?  and  To  whom  is  baptism  to 
be  administered?  Under  the  first  head  he  establishes  that  the 
Greek  word  means  immersion,  with  many  quotations  from  Greek 
dictionaries  and  the  support  of  eleven  non-Baptist  authors, 
including  Beza  and  Luther.  There  are  no  instances  in  the  New 
Testament  which  suggest  that  the  word  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
any  other  sense. 

Further,  “  not  only  all  the  branches  of  the  Greek  church, 
but  the  whole  Christian  world,  for  the  space  of  thirteen  hundred 
years,  practised  immersion  as  the  only  valid  baptism.  Sprinkling, 
or  pouring,  was  never  tolerated  except  in  case  of  dangerous 
sickness,  or  want  of  sufficient  quantity  of  water — Never  by  an 
Christians  in  any  age  was  sprinkling  or  pouring  allowed  in 
common  cases,  until  the  Council  of  Ravenna,  assembled  by  the 
Pope  in  the  year  1311,  declared  immersion  or  pouring  to  be 
indifferent.”  To  substantiate  this  assertion  he  devotes  eight  pages 
to  quotations  from  “  Paedobaptist  authors  of  acknowledged 
authority.” 

Judson  now  turns  to  his  second  question :  to  whom  is 
baptism  to  be  administered  ?  The  commission  makes  it  clear  that 
Jesus  commanded  the  apostles  to  baptise  “  disciples  ”  only.  Why 
then  does  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world  practise  infant 
baptism?  The  New  Testament  never  mentions  it,  and  the  baptism 
of  households  is  shown  to  be  no  exception. 

^T1i€  book  has  an  added  personal  interest  because  it  is  inscribed  on 
the  fly-leaf,  “Joseph  Martin,  1839,”  the  signature,  I  believe,  of  my  great¬ 
grandfather,  and  because  it  bears  unmist^able  signs  of  having  bwn  in 
India  in  the  possession  of  my  grandfather  during  his  long  missionary  career. 
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The  next  part  of  Judson’s  argument  is  learned,  detailed  and 
involved.  It  concerns  the  paedobaptist  contention,  evidently  much 
emphasised  at  that  time,  that  children  are  involved  in  God’s 
covenant  with  their  parents,  that  Christians  are  the  inheritors 
of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  that  infant  baptism  seals 
the  Christian  covenant  as  circumcision  did  the  older  one.  Judson 
has  not  much  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  covenant  with  Abrahama 
cannot  apply  literally  to  Christians,  though  he  devotes  no  less  than 
twenty  pages  to  the  task.  Christians,  he  concludes,  are  heirs 
of  Abraham  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  faith.  "  Proper  caution  ” 
is  necessary  in  applying  analogies  from  the  Old  Testament.  "  In 
the  words  of  Dr.  Scott  .  .  common  sense  is  usually  sufficient 
to  preserve  men  from  such  absurdities,  when  there  is  no  personal 
or  party  interest  to  serve  by  them 

Judson  quotes  and  demolishes  four  arguments  advanced  by 
Dr.  Worcester,  “  a  late  distinguished  writer  ”,  whose  book  he 
had  been  studying  on  the  voyage,  to  prove  that  infant  baptism  is 
to  replace  circumcision.  The  argument  that  Jewish  proselyte 
baptism,  including  the  baptism  of  infants,  was  familiar  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  would  naturally  be  taken  as  a  guide  by 
Christians,  is  next  handled.  He  holds  that  there  is  in  fact  no 
evidence  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  admitted  proselytes 
by  baptism.  The  only  Jewish  baptism  known  was  the  baptism 
of  John,  a  baptism  of  repentance  and  therefore  of  adults  only. 

Finally  Judson  turns  to  assault  the  last  line  of  defence  of 
the  paedobaptists.  He  quotes  Bossuet :  “  Experience  has  shown 
■that  all  the  attempts  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  confound  the 
Anabaptists  by  the  scripture,  have  been  weak  and,  therefore,  they 
are  at  least  obliged  to  allege  to  them  the  practice  of  the  Church.” 

But  the  Christian  writers  of  the  first  and  second  centuries 
never  mention  infant  baptism.  The  first  reference  is  one  of 
opposition  by  Tertullian  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
The  practice  no  doubt  began  in  the  late  second  century,  on  the 
spread  of  the  belief  that  baptism  was  necessary  to  salvation,  but 
there  was  much  debate  about  it  until  the  Council  in  A.D.  418. 
Judson  quotes  freely  from  paedobaptist  historians  in  support  of 
his  case. 

He  sums  up,  “  The  reasons  stated  in  both  parts  of  this 
discourse,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  immersion  of  a 
professing  believer  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  only  Christian  baptism." 

His  concluding  appeal  comes  from  one  who  had  already 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  loyalty  to  his  convictions  and  reflects 
his  own  mental  and  spiritual  struggle.  “If  when  your  mind 
adverts  to  this  question,  you  fear  the  consequences  of  an 
examination,  and  dread  those  sacrifices,  which  a  discovery  that 
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you  have  been  mistaken,  may  enforce  on  your  conscience;  or 
if  you  feel  the  influence  of  long-established  sentiments,  or  imagine 
that  the  subject  is  too  dark  and  intricate  for  your  investigation, 
look  to  the  Son  of  God,  who  hesitated  not  to  make  the  greatest 
sacrifices  and  to  endure  the  most  painful  sufferings  for  you ;  and 
look  up  to  the  Father  of  lights,  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  according 
to  the  promise  of  His  Son,  to  guide  you  into  all  the  truth.” 

Hugh  Martin. 


The  Living  Christ  in  Modern  China,  by  G.  A.  Young.  (Carey 

Press  73.  6d.) 

Here  is  a  book  which  is  a  tonic  to  read,  for  the  author’s  own 
passionate  faith  in  Christ  as  the  only  but  sufficient  Saviour  of 
mankind  has  communicated  itself  to  what  he  has  written.  The 
story  pulsates  with  the  vivid  spiritual  experience  of  a  man  who  is 
a  blend  of  the  mystic  and  the  intrepid  campaigner  for  Christ.  The 
reader  is  grateful  too  for  the  honesty  of  the  book.  No  one  is  likely 
to  forget  the  graphic  account  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
Bible  Study  Fellowship  in  Sian  which  Mr.  Young  led,  and  of 
its  dramatic  and  almost  complete  disintegration  when  the  members 
realised  that  their  leader  was  claiming  a  unique  position  for 
Christ  and  His  religion.  Recent  events  in  China  provide  a 
poignant  commentary  upon  Mr.  Young’s  story.  He  devotes  one 
of  his  chapters  to  Communism.  In  Europe  we  are  tempted  to 
think  that  the  Communist  is  almost  as  difficult  to  convert  as  the 
Jew,  but  here  is  a  story  of  Communists  being  brought  to  the  foot 
of  the  Cross.  In  his  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  Communism  Mr.  Young  is  our  teacher.  In  Britain  and 
America  the  contemporary  Christian  attitude  to  Communism  is 
far  too  negative  and  complacent.  Mr.  Young,  on  the  other  hand, 
boldly  calls  for  “a  rebirth  of  Apostolic  Christianity  with  a 
flaming  evangelism  and  a  Kingdom  of  God  social  programme 
which  will  be  more  revolutionary  than  that  of  the  Communists.” 
Only  at  one  point  does  the  reviewer  find  his  judgement  parting 
company  with  the  author.  It  is  in  the  latter’s  too  sympathetic 
account  of  the  excesses  of  the  Chinese  revival-movements.  But 
that  is  a  small  point.  Here  is  a  book  to  rejoice  in  and  to  commend 
enthusiastically  to  all  one’s  friends. 


John  O.  Barrett. 


John  Horsch: 

Mennonite  Historian. 

During  the  past  two  generations  American  Mennonites  have 
made  a  number  of  notable  contributions  to  the  scholarly 
study  of  the  radical  spiritual  movements  of  the  Reformation 
period.  As  long  ago  as  1871  there  was  published  at  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  a  complete  edition  in  English  of  the  works  of  Menno 
Simons.  More  recently,  from  Goshen  College,  Indiana,  and  from 
the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  at  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania, 
there  has  come  a  series  of  publications  on  the  history  of  the 
Mennonite  and  Hutterite  communities  of  both  Europe  and 
America.  The  pages  of  the  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review, 
founded  in  1927,  regularly  carry  contributions  by  H.  S.  Bender, 
John  C.  Wenger,  Ernest  Correll,  Robert  Freidmann,  Cornelius 
Krahn,  C.  Henry  Smith  and  others,  which  throw  much  new  light 
on  the  history  and  the  theology  of  early  Anabaptism.  Some  of 
these  scholars  are  American  born ;  others  belong  to  the  great 
company  who  of  recent  years  have  left  European  lands  in  search 
of  larger  freedom  and  peace.  A  link  between  the  publications 
which  came  from  Elkhart  seventy  years  ago  and  those  now  being 
produced  at  Scottdale,  as  well  as  a  living  link  with  Europe,  is 
provided  by  the  life  and  work  of  John  Horsch.  All  those 
interested  in  Anabaptist  history  are  his  debtors.  His  career 
vividly  illustrates  some  of  the  changes  which  have  come,  not  only 
in  this  field  of  study,  but  also  in  the  outlook  of  the  Mennonite 
communities.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Horsch  was  for  a  few 
years  in  membership  with  American  Baptist  churches  provides 
an  additional  reason  for  making  some  account  of  him  available 
in  this  country. 

Horsch  was  born  on  December  18,  1867,  in  a  village  in 
Bavaria,  not  far  from  Wurzburg.  Both  his  father  and  his  mother 
came  of  old  Mennonite  families  of  Swiss  and  South  German 
origin,  families  which  had  for  generations  been  engaged  with 
skill  and  success  in  farming.  They  belonged  to  a  hard-working, 
devout  and  self-contained  community,  John’s  upbringing  was 
strict.  His  father  was  a  Mennonite  “  bishop  ”  or  “  elder  ”,  as 
well  as  a  farmer,  a  stern  and  aloof  man,  but  the  possessor  of  a 
fairly  large  library  of  old  Mennonite  books.  John  was  the  fourth 
of  nine  children.  He  was  never  very  strong,  and  it  was  chiefly 
from  his  mother  that  he  learned  a  love  of  the  Bible  and  an 
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introduction  to  the  devotional  writings  of  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
Tauler,  Arndt  and  C.  H.  J.  Spitta.  Baptised  by  his  father  when 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  family’s  dairy 
herd  and  in  his  later  teens  spent  some  months  at  the  Bavarian 
State  Agricultural  School. 

A  decisive  intellectual  awakening  took  place  as  he  read  some 
of  the  contributions  which  Ludwig  Keller  (1848-1915),  the 
Munster  archivist,  was  making  to  the  study  of  Anabaptist  life 
prior  to  the  tragic  episode  of  the  Munster  siege  (1533-1535). 
A  generation  earlier  C.  A.  Cornelius  (1810-1903)  had  blazed  a 
new  trail  in  Reformation  studies  by  showing  how  different  was 
the  picture  of  the  Anabaptist  “  Kingdom  ”  provided  by  the 
documents,  from  the  exaggeration,  condemnation  and  abuse 
ignorantly  and  unquestion ingly  repeated  by  opponents  for  over 
three  hundred  years.  In  lM2  Keller  had  published  a  life  of 
Hans  Denck  and  in  the  following  years  wrote  a  number  of 
articles  describing  with  enthusiasm  the  tradition  of  spiritual 
religion  to  be  found  alongside  of  and  often  in  opposition  to  the 
Lutheran  movement,  a  tradition  with  its  roots  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  suspicious  of  chiliasm,  rejecting  the  sword  and  standing  for 
toleration  and  freedom  of  conscience.  Young  Horsch  responded 
eagerly  to  Keller’s  presentation  of  that  spiritual  heritage  which 
was  his  as  a  Mennonite.  In  May,  1885,  the  youth,  not  yet 
seventeen  and  a  half,  wrote  to  Keller  asking  where  the  writings 
of  men  like  Denck  and  Langenmantel  could  be  obtained.  Keller 
warmed  to  the  young  man’s  interest  and  lent  him  Denck’s  k’on 
der  wahren  Liehe.  Then  there  began  a  correspondence  which 
lasted  nearly  ten  years  and  which  gave  the  impetus  to  much  of 
Horsch’s  subsequent  work.  Keller  encouraged  the  young 
Mennonite  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the  Theologia  Germanico 
and  of  selections  from  Tauler’s  sermons,  as  a  first  step  towards 
recalling  his  community  to  its  older  spiritual  treasures.  Together 
they  planned  a  literary  campaign  that  should  have  “  Back  to  the 
times  before  1535  ”  as  its  motto.  But  as  Horsch  came  to  admire 
Denck  and  as  he  studied  the  story  of  the  Anabaptist  martyrs, 
he  became  growingly  distressed  at  the  prospect  of  compulsory 
military  service.  Shortly  before  his  nineteenth  birthday, 
unbeknown  to  his  father  but  aided  and  abetted  by  his  mother, 
he  slipped  away  from  home,  made  his  way  to  Rotterdam  and  took 
ship  for  America. 

Keller  at  first  feared  he  was  losing  a  valuable  recruit  and 
ally  but  Horsch  assured  him  that  he  hoped  to  carry  out  some  of 
their  projects  in  the  larger  opportunity  provided  by  the  Mennonite 
community  in  the  United  States.  Making  his  way  to  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  he  was  successful,  at  the  second  attempt,  in  securing 
employment  with  J.  F.  Funk,  the  Mennonite  editor  and  publisher. 
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and  quickly  demonstrated  his  own  literary  and  historical  interests 
and  gifts.  For  eight  years,  broken  by  brief  periods  improving 
his  education,  the  young  man  continued  in  association  with  Funk. 
Letters  to  and  from  Keller  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Horsch  read 
steadily  the  writings  of  left-wing  Reformation  figures  like 
Sebastian  Franck.  He  began  to  build  up  his  own  collection  of 
Anabaptist  literature.  He  prepared  a  new  German  edition  of 
Denck’s  pamphlet.  He  filled  the  Mennonite  periodicals  which 
went  out  from  Elkhart  with  extracts  from  sixteenth  century 
writers  and  brief  historical  articles.  As  early  as  1890,  he  even 
published  a  short  history  of  the  Mennonites  in  German. 

It  must  have  seem^  to  Horsch  and  his  friends  that  he  had 
successfully  established  himself  in  the  New  World.  In  1893 
he  married,  his  bride  being  like  himself  a  member  of  an  old 
Bavarian  Mennonite  family.  Two  years  later,  however,  his 
association  with  J.  F.  Funk  came  to  an  end,  and  in  circumstances 
which  compelled  him  to  sell  to  his  former  employer  most  of  his 
library.  For  the  next  few  years  he  tried  various  means  of 
livelihood — business,  teaching  and  finally  the  editing  of  a  farming 
journal.  Then  in  1900  there  began  eight  years  of  association 
with  J.  A.  Sprunger,  an  ex-Mennonite  of  evangelical  sympathies, 
who  had  established  an  orphanage  and  various  publishing 
enterprises.  Horsch  assisted  Sprunger,  in  Berne,  Indiana,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life 
that  Horsch  was  in  membership  with  Baptist  churches.  Articles 
on  Mennonite  history  still  came  occasionally  from  his  pen  and 
in  1903  he  published  A  Short  History  of  Christianity,  a  book  of 
300  pages  which  indicated  his  growing  mastery  of  wider  issues. 
It  became  clear  that  his  interests  were  turning  from  “  spiritual 
reformers  ”  like  Denck,  and  away  from  the  standpoint  of  Ludwig 
Keller,  to  a  greater  concentration  on  the  witness  of  the  Swiss 
Brethren,  whose  Biblical  attitudes,  it  seemed  to  him,  were  rightly 
reproduced  and  re-emphasized  by  Menno  Simons. 

In  1908,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  Horsch  stepped  at  last  into 
a  position  where  his  powers  and  convictions  found  proper  scope. 
He  was  appointed  German  editor  of  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  in  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania.  This  Publishing  House  had 
recently  bought  out  the  Funk  enterprises  at  Elkhart  and  was 
starting  on  a  new  and  growingly  successful  career.  Horsch’s 
position  gave  him  adequate  opportunity  for  both  research  and 
writing.  He  helped  with  the  starting  of  the  Mennonite  Historical 
Library  at  Scottdale,  and  this  library  was  able  to  acquire  the 
valuable  books  he  had  had  to  part  with  to  J.  F.  Funk  in  1895. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  collections  of  Anabaptist 
and  Mennonite  material  in  the  world  and  is  housed  at  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  Indiana. 
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History  was  for  Horsch  “  an  instrument  for  evangelism  in 
the  truest  and  best  sense  Mennonitism  was  not  an  antiquarian 
interest  but  a  way  of  life.  A  ceaseless  flow  of  articles  and 
pamphlets  appeared,  some  in  English  and  some  in  German,  and 
he  developed  into  a  vigorous  controversialist.  In  1916  he 
published  a  biography  of  Menno  Simons,  which  remains  the  best 
account  in  English,  though  it  now  requires  comparison  with  the 
more  recent  life  in  German  by  Cornelius  Krahn  (1936).  In  the 
following  years  Horsch  was  drawn  into  the  Fundamentalist- 
Modernist  controversy.  His  Modern  Religious  Liberalism  (1920) 
was  one  of  the  most  trenchant  contributions  from  the  side  of  the 
Conservatives.  Books  on  Infant  Baptism  and  on  the  principle 
of  non-resistance  followed. 

But  it  was  not  in  these  fields  that  Horsch’s  most  enduring 
work  was  done.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  call  the  attention 
of  Ludwig  Keller  and  others  to  the  fact  that  there  were  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  little  communities  of  Hutterian 
Brethren,  living  in  bruderhofe,  the  direct  descendants  of  those 
who  had  been  driven  by  fierce  persecution  from  Hungary  and 
Moravia  eastwards  into  Southern  Russia,  and  who  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  been  allowed  to  seek  a  new  home 
across  the  Atlantic.  Horsch’s  study  of  this  wing  of  the  old 
Anabaptist  movement  led  in  1931  to  his  valuable  book  The 
Hutterian  Brethren.  In  1922-23  he  had  been  able  to  pay  a  long 
visit  to  Europe  and  to  the  Germany  of  the  Weimar  Republic. 
Old  contacts  were  renewed  and  new  ones  formed.  Naturally  he 
became  a  contributor  to  the  important  but  as  yet  incomplete 
Mennonitische  Lexikon,  edited  by  Christian  Neff  and  Christian 
Hege,  and  also  to  the  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review. 

The  growingly  threatening  situation  in  Europe  caused  Horsch 
much  distress  of  mind.  He  was  particularly  concerned  that 
certain  groups  of  Mennonites  seemed  ready  to  compromise  their 
witness  to  the  principles  of  non-resistance.  The  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  the  over-running  by  Germany  of  the  Low  Countries,  the 
scene  of  Menno  Simons’  work,  could  not  but  deeply  affect  him. 
After  some  months  of  growing  weakness  he  passed  away  in 
October,  1941,  three  months  before  his  seventy-fourth  birthday. 
His  main  energies  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life  had  been 
given  to  a  comprehensive  study  entitled  Mennonites  in  Europe. 
It  was  published  posthumously  in  1942  and  is  likely  to  take  its 
place  as  his  most  important  book. 

A.  H.  Newman  (1852-1933),  W.  T.  Whitley  (1861-1948), 
and  John  Horsch  (1867-1941)  may  fitly  be  named  together.  The 
American,  the  Englishman  and  the  German  were  contemporaries. 
They  knew  and  appreciated  one  another’s  work  and  there  were  a 
number  of  links  between  them.  Taken  together  the  detailed 
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studies  of  these  three  scholars  may  be  said  to  have  opened  up  new 
vistas  for  those  English-speaking  communities,  the  origin  of  whose 
witness  is  to  be  found  in  the  left-wing  of  the  Continental 
Reformation.  Judged  by  technical  and  academic  standards 
Horsch  was  not  the  greatest  of  the  three.  Certain  of  his 
interpretations  of  Mennonite  history  have  already  been  challenged. 
But  Horsch  was  second  to  neither  of  the  others  in  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  to  his  subject,  and  as  a  pioneer  and  propagandist 
he  was  probably  the  one  chiefly  deserving  of  honour.  Horsch’s 
son-in-law,  H.  S.  Bender,  writing  of  his  life  and  work,  refers 
to  “  what  he  so  valiantly  began. There  are  British  Baptists  as 
well  as  American  Mennonites  who  will  gratefully  recognise  the 
truth  of  the  phrase. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Service  Book  for  the  Young.  (Oxford  University  Press,  4s.  6d.) 

Prepared  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  Committee  on  Public 
Worship  and  Aids  to  Devotion,  this  manual  should,  if  rightly 
used,  fulfil  its  avowed  purpose  of  encouraging  orderly  and 
reverent  worship  in  Sunday  Schools  and  at  children’s  services 
in  church. 


1  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  XXI,  No.  3  (July,  1947),  p.  W.  The 
issue  is  a  John  Horsch  Memorial  Number,  and  includes  a  full  bibliography 
of  his  writings  compiled  by  the  late  Edward  Yoder. 
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The  Injunctions  of  1 547  and  1 559 
in  Relation  to  our  Traditions  of 
Worship. 

The  worship  of  all  historic  communions  is  rooted  in  tradition. 

For  the  Roman  that  tradition  is  crystallised  in  the  Canon  of 
the  Mass ;  for  the  Anglican  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  The 
Free  Church  tradition  consists  in  a  certain  frame-work,  undefined 
but  well  understood,  into  which  prayers,  praises,  the  reading  and 
expounding  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments  are  fitted.  Within  this  frame-work  there  is  a  wide  liberty 
of  expression.  In  times  past,  stress  has  been  laid  on  what  the 
Anglicans  rejected  when  they  cut  themselves  off  from  Rome  and 
on  what  the  Free  Churches  rejected  when  they  became  separated 
from  Canterbury.  It  is  perhaps  of  greater  significance  to  ask 
what  we  have  retained  from  the  past.  The  Free  Church  tradition 
may  claim  to  have  retained  some  elements  of  worship  which  have 
been  obscured  in  the  more  restricted  and  legalised  formularies 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  G.  R.  Owst  in  his  book  Medieval 
Preaching,  which  merits  the  attention  of  all  historically  minded 
Free  Churchmen,  claims  that  the  sermon  is  the  part  of  worship 
which  passes  through  the  centuries  of  the  reformation  ferment 
without  any  break  or  sudden  change  of  form  or  content.  If  this 
thesis  be  accepted  then  the  Free  Churches  may  claim  to  have  been 
more  faithful  than  their  established  brethren  to  the  ancient 
tradition  of  preaching  which  has  always  had  a  primacy  in  their 
worship  but  is  only  an  extra  to  the  Anglican  service. 

Some  of  the  early  Congregationalists,  from  whom  sprang 
Baptist  as  well  as  Congregational  churches,  complained  bitterly 
of  “  innovated  injunctions  in  the  worship  and  service  of  God  ” 
under  Archbishop  Laud.  This  charge  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  very  English  form  of  propaganda  but  it  may  have  more  truth 
in  it  than  has  been  suspected.  Rome  in  the  time  of  Charles  I  was 
not  what  she  had  been  one  hundred  years  earlier.  The  Council 
of  Trent  had  intervened  and  Romanism  had  reacted  strongly  to 
the  Reformation.  If  Laud  brought  the  Anglicans  nearer  to  the 
Rome  of  his  day  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  brought 
his  Church  more  into  line  with  medieval  tradition.  Possibly  those 
who  allowed  themselves  to  be  cast  out  of  the  Anglican  communion 
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rather  than  fall  in  with  Laud’s  “  Popish  ceremonies,”  were 
carrying  on  a  living  tradition  of  no  less  historic  importance  than 
that  to  which  Anglicans  have  clung. 

The  forms  of  worship  of  the  Free  Churches  at  their  first 
emergence  cannot  have  been  wholly  new  or  deliberately  planned. 
Our  forefathers  must  have  had  habits  of  worship  which  they  had 
received.  They  certainly  developed  them ;  they  cannot  have 
originated  them.  Evidence  of  the  ways  of  worship  in  England 
at  the  time  of  the  break  with  Rome  are  therefore  of  great  interest 
to  us  and  as  evidence  we  have  two  very  illuminating  documents 
in  the  Injunctions  of  1547  and  1559.  These  injunctions  are 
especially  interesting  as  being  practical  rather  than  theological 
documents.  England  had  broken  with  Rome.  The  government 
feared  on  the  one  hand  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Pope;  on  the 
other  wild  and  unauthorised  innovations.  The  Injunctions  there¬ 
fore  describe  the  situation  as  it  is  and  give  such  directions  as  a 
government  which,  though  autocratic,  had  an  ear  for  public 
opinion,  considered  to  be  feasible. 

The  main  body  of  the  Injunctions  issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1559  is  identical  with  those  put  out  in  the  name  of  King 
Edward  VI  by  his  “most  dear  Uncle”  Somerset  in  1547,  though 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  substantial  additions  and  left  off  a  few 
articles  which  had  ceased  to  be  of  practical  importance.  It  is 
proposed  here  to  pick  out  from  the  injunctions  what  they  have 
to  say  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  worship  of  the  Church  and  in 
doing  so  to  indicate  any  divergences  between  1547  and  1559. 

On  the  matter  of  prayer  generally  we  are  instructed  that  all 
goodness,  health  and  grace  ought  to  be  looked  for  only  of  God 
and  of  none  other — particularly  not  of  images  or  relics.  Almightv 
God  is  altimes  to  be  honoured  but  especially  in  time  of  common 
prayer.  Therefore  in  the  time  of  Litany,  Collects  and  common 
supplications  all  manner  of  people  shall  devoutly  and  humbly 
kneel  upon  their  knees  and  give  ear  thereunto.  Immediately 
before  the  Communion  the  priests  and  others  of  the  quire  are  to 
kneel  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  and  sing  or  say  plainly  and 
distinctly  the  Litany  set  forth  in  English  to  the  intent  that  the 
people  may  hear  and  answer. 

For  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  a  book  of  the  whole  Bible 
in  English  is  to  be  provided  in  every  church.  King  Edward  VI 
provides  the  every  Sunday  and  holy  day  the  parson  shall  plainly 
and  distinctly  read  or  cause  to  be  read  one  chapter  of  the  New 
Testament  immediately  after  the  Lessons  and  at  evensong  after 
the  Magnificat  one  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  injunction 
is  omitted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  reading  of  the  scripture 
having,  we  may  suppose,  by  her  time  obtained  an  undisputed  place 
in  the  services.  Besides  public  reading  it  is  provided  that  no 
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man  is  to  be  discouraged  from  reading  the  Bible  in  Latin  or 
English.  Rather  all  are  to  be  exhorted  to  read  the  Bible  as  the 
very  lively  word  of  God  and  especial  food  of  man’s  soul  which  all 
Christian  persons  are  bound  to  embrace,  believe  and  follow  if  they 
look  to  be  saved. 

The  injunctions  have  much  to  say  about  the  sermon,  for 
their  compilers  clearly  recognised  that,  besides  its  significance  for 
worship,  the  sermon  might  be  a  potent  weapon  of  propaganda, 
and  were  anxious  to  ensure  that  its  propaganda  value  should  be 
exploited  to  the  advantage  of  the  national  and  protestant  regime. 
Edward  VI  laid  down  that  all  parsons  should  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  one  sermon  every  quarter  at  least  wherein  they  should  purely 
and  sincerely  declare  the  word  of  God  and  exhort  their  hearers 
to  the  works  of  faith,  mercy  and  charity  prescribed  in  Scripture, 
as  opposed  to  works  devised  by  men’s  “  phantasies  ”  as  wandering 
to  pilgrimages,  offering  candles  or  relics  or  images  or  kissing  or 
licking  the  same  or  praying  upon  beads  or  such  like  superstitions. 
Elizabeth’s  injunctions  call  for  this  sermon  to  be  preached 
monthly.  In  default  of  a  sermon  one  of  the  Homilies  prescribed 
by  the  Queen’s  authority  may  be  read.  When  no  preaching  is 
to  be  had,  then  the  parson  is  to  recite  from  the  pulpit  the  Pater¬ 
noster,  the  Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  English  to 
the  intent  that  the  people  may  learn  them  by  heart.  Four  times 
a  year  all  ecclesiastical  persons  are  to  use  the  utmost  of  their  wit 
knowledge  and  learning,  purely  and  sincerely  and  without  dissimu¬ 
lation  to  declare  that  all  usurped  and  sovereign  power,  having  no 
ground  by  the  word  of  God,  is  for  most  just  causes  abolished 
and  that  the  Queen’s  power  in  her  realms  and  dominions  is  the 
highest  under  God — in  other  words  they  were  to  preach  that  the 
Pope  could  have  no  jurisdiction  in  England, 

King  Edward’s  injunctions  have  little  to  say  upon  the  service 
of  praise  but  Elizabeth  adds  an  important  section  on  singing  in 
worship.  There  is  to  be  a  modest  and  discreet  song  so  used  in 
all  parts  of  the  Common  Prayer  that  the  same  may  be  as  plainly 
understanded  as  if  it  were  read  without  singing.  For  the  com¬ 
forting  of  such  that  delight  in  music  it  may  be  permitted  that  in 
the  begining  or  in  the  end  of  morning  or  evening  prayers  there 
may  be  sung  a  hjnnn  or  song  in  praise  of  Almighty  God  in  the 
best  sort  of  melody  and  music  that  may  be  devised,  having  respect 
that  the  sentence  of  the  hymn  may  be  understanded  and  perceived. 

The  Lord’s  Supper  is  referred  to  by  Edward  VI  as  High 
Mass  and  by  Elizabeth  as  the  Sacrament  of  Communion.  King 
Edward  allows  two  lights  upon  the  High  Altar  for  the  signification 
that  Christ  is  the  true  light  of  the  world.  By  1559  many  altars 
had  been  removed.  Where  this  had  not  yet  been  done  it  was  to 
be  supervised  by  the  curate  or  church  wardens  to  avoid  riotous 
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and  disorderly  scenes.  A  holy  table  was  to  be  decently  made  and 
set  in  the  place  where  the  altar  stood  saving  when  the  Communion 
of  the  Sacrament  was  to  be  distributed  when  it  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  Chancel  for  convenience  of  hearing  and  communicating. 

There  are  hints  that  the  conduct  of  the  congregation  in  those 
days  was  not  always  irreproachable.  Queen  Elizabeth  directs 
that  no  man  woman  or  child  is  to  be  otherwise  busied  in  service 
time  than  in  quiet  attendance  to  hear,  mark  and  understand  what 
is  read,  preached  and  ministered.  Furthermore  no  man  is  to  let 
or  disturb  the  preacher  in  the  time  of  his  sermon,  or  to  let  or 
discourage  any  curate  or  minister  from  singing  or  saying  the 
divine  service  now  set  forth,  or  to  mock  or  jest  at  the  ministers. 
Incidentally  we  learn  that  in  those  days  men  wore  their  hats  in 
church  for  they  are  bidden  to  uncover  their  heads  at  the  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  the  name  of  Jesus. 

The  quality  of  the  ministry  too  left  much  to  be  desired. 
Many  priests,  say  Queen  Elizabeth’s  injunctions,  are  utterly 
unlearned  and  unable  to  read.  These  are  not  to  be  admitted  to 
any  cure  or  spiritual  function.  Even  when  these  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  the  standard  is  low  enough.  Ministers  and  readers  of 
public  prayers,  chapters  and  homilies  are  charged  to  read  leisurely, 
plainly  and  distinctly  and  “  mean  readers  ”  are  to  peruse  over 
before  once  or  twice  the  chapters  and  homilies  to  the  intent  that 
they  may  read  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  people. 

These  injunctions  were  really  short  term  instructions  indi¬ 
cating  the  path  to  be  followed  when  the  church  of  England  was 
separated  from  Rome.  Our  Anglican  brethren  are  the  direct 
inheritors  of  them  but  it  is  not  unfair  to  suggest  that  if  the  impli¬ 
cations  underlying  them  to  be  logically  followed  they  lead  to  the 
Free  Church  and  Baptist  position. 

Two  principles  appear  in  the  injunctions  which  are  the  very 
basis  of  our  tradition.  The  first  comes  to  light  in  the  attitude 
towards  Bible  reading.  There  was  nothing  controversial  in  the 
description  of  the  Bible  as  the  “  very  lively  word  of  God.”  This 
had  always  been  assumed  as  is  witnessed  by  the  medieval  sermons 
which  were  packed  with  scripture  references  and  proof  texts. 
What  was  revolutionary  was  the  exhortation  to  all  men  to  read  it. 
A  year  or  two  earlier  the  very  possession  of  the  Scriptures  in 
English  had  been  an  offence  which  might  lead  to  the  stake.  This 
injunction  presupposes  the  right  of  private  judgement.  The 
doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  inherent  in  it.  From 
it  flows  the  attempt  of  the  Baptists  to  recover  the  rites  of  the  New 
Testament  obscured  in  the  medieval  church  by  the  accretions  of 
the  centuries.  The  second  principle  is  stated  again  and  again — 
it  is  that  worship  must  be  with  understanding.  The  medieval 
church  has  broken  down  because  its  practices  had  become  hope- 
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lessly  divorced  from  realities.  As  the  injunctions  say  men  had 
been  taught  to  go  wandering  on  pilgrimages,  to  offer  candles,  to 
kiss  relics  instead  of  learning  the  religious  duties  of  mercy  and 
charity.  This  weakness  had  been  all  too  apparent  in  its  worship. 
The  Latin  tongue  was  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  laity  and  some 
of  the  priesthood  could  not  read  their  service  books  with  under¬ 
standing.  The  makers  of  the  injunctions  were  emphatic  that  if 
there  was  to  be  any  ornamentation  its  meaning  must  be  clear — men 
might  sing  as  long  as  the  words  were  as  well  understanded  as  if 
they  had  been  read.  It  is  a  principle  we  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
today. 

Dr.  Moffat  has  said  that  the  ultimate  test  of  a  tradition  is  not 
that  it  is  being  carried  on  with  liturgical  precision  but  rather  does 
it  inspire  the  worshipper?  Does  deep  call  deep?  If  the  Spirit 
of  Grod  is  manifest  in  our  worship  we  need  not  fear  changes  of 
form ;  such  changes  have  been  and  will  be  healthy  growth 
following  naturally  from  what  has  gone  before. 

Charles  B.  Jewson. 
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How  Came  Our  Faith,  by  W,  A.  L.  Elmslie.  (Cambridge 

University  Press,  21s.) 

Principal  Elmslie  has  published  relatively  few  books,  but  has 
now  given  us  in  this  volume  the  ripe  fruits  of  many  years  of  study 
and  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  title  of  his  book  may 
cause  some  surprise  to  those  who  open  it  and  find  it  is  concerned 
only  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  mainly  with  the  pre-exilic 
period.  Yet  the  author  is  right  to  find  the  roots  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  does  not  mean  that  Christianity 
is  a  natural  and  inevitable  development  out  of  Judaism,  but  that 
the  God  who  revealed  Himself  in  Christ  also  revealed  Himself 
in  Israel,  and  that  the  one  revelation  presupposed  the  other,  and 
requires  the  other  for  its  understanding.  The  author  quotes  with 
approval  some  wise  words  of  S.  A.  Cook’s ;  “  The  Bible  is  an 

indivisible  whole,  and  to  rest  content  either  with  the  Old 
Testament  alone,  or  with  the  New  Testament  alone,  is  to  miss 
the  real  inwardness  of  that  which  makes  the  Bible  the  most 
remarkable  book  in  the  world  ”  (p.  43).  Needless  to  say,  this 
recognition  of  the  unity  of  the  Bible  does  not  preclude  the 
recognition  of  its  diversity,  and  is  compatible  with  the  acceptance 
of  a  historical  attitude  towards  it.  It  is  not  regarded  as  on  a  flat 
level  of  authority.  “  Christian  worshippers  should  be  made 
aware  ”  Elmslie  observes  “  of  the  truth  that  theirs  is  a  Faith  that 
developed  in  history,  and  should  glory  in  the  fact.  They  should 
know  that  the  Old  Testament  is  record  of  God’s  mercy  and 
patience  in  dealing  with  wayward  uncomprehending  men,  and 
rejoice  in  the  marvel  of  Israel’s  gradual  ascent  towards  heavenly 
wisdom  ”  (p.70  n.).  The  theory  that  the  Bible  was  verbally 
inspired,  inerrant  in  all  matters  and  authoritative  in  all  its  parts 
he  declares  to  be  a  house  built  on  sand,  unable  to  sustain  itself 
against  the  tide  of  knowledge  (p.  80). 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  deals  with 
the  Old  Testament  To-day,  the  second  with  the  Religion  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  third  with  the  Faith  of  the  Prophets.  The 
first  section  treats,  amongst  other  things,  of  the  modem  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  successive  methods  of  interpretation 
whereby  the  sacred  character  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
maintained  by  successive  generations  of  Christian  writers.  Here 
the  captions  under  which  they  are  considered  are  of  interest : 
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“  The  clouds  gather  (Typology)”,  “  ‘  The  Ice-Age  ’  (Allegory)”, 
“  The  Sun  returns  (Renaissance  and  Reformation)”,  ”  ‘  A 
Depression  from  Iceland  ’  (The  infallible  Bible)  ”,  “  ‘  The  Clouds 
disperse  ’  (Opportunity)  ”,  “  ‘  The  Open  Vision  ’  (Responsi¬ 
bility)  ”.  The  second  section  deals  with  the  land  of  Israel,  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Gods  of  Cannan,  and  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel.  The  third  section  deals  with  a  few  selected  prophets 
only.  These  are  Moses,  Samuel  and  Elijah,  Amos,  Hosea, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Poet-Prophet,  who  is  more  generally 
known  as  Deutero-Isaiah. 

There  is  little  that  is  sitrikingly  new  in  the  positions  adopted, 
and  the  chief  value  of  the  book  will  be  found  in  the  freshness 
with  which  the  author  presents  his  interpretation.  Pertinent 
observations  linking  modern  situations  to  ancient  abound,  and 
a  certain  imaginative  quality  pervades  not  a  little  of  the  book  that 
will  make  it  perhaps  more  welcome  to  the  preacher  than  the 
scholar.  The  purely  imaginative  story  of  Simeon,  with  which 
Elmslie  enlivens  his  discussion  of  Amos,  is  a  piece  of  historical 
fiction  and  not  of  Biblical  interpretation;  but  it  is  probable  that 
many  congregations  will  be  held  by  it. 

Not  always  is  the  book  quite  up-to-date,  and  in  particular 
there  is  little  evidence  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
important  Ras  Shamra  material.  There  are  occasional  references 
to  it  at  second  hand,  but  it  is  really  surprising  that  Ashtarte  and 
Asherah  are  identified  (p.  145),  and  that  we  should  be  referred 
to  Burney’s  Judges  for  Amarna  evidence  that  Asherah  was  the 
name  of  a  goddess  without  any  mention  of  the  much  richer 
material  now  available  from  Ras  Shamra. 

On  critical  questions  it  may  be  observed  that  Elmslie 
maintains  the  thirteenth  century  date  of  the  Exodus  and  devotes 
a  short  excursus  to  this  subject  (pp.  110  f.),  holds  that  Hos. 
i  and  iii  are  successive  and  not  parallel  accounts,  and  rejects  the 
view  that  Jeremiah’s  early  prophecies  had  anything  to  do  with 
a  "  Scythian  menace  ”.  Many  of  his  readers  will  recall  the  great 
book  on  Jeremiah  by  a  previous  Principal  of  Westminster 
College,  and  its  persuasive  presentation  of  the  Scythian  hypothesis 
(Skinner’s  Prophecy  and  Religion).  It  is  more  surprising  that 
the  author  follows  Torrey  in  the  view  that  Trito-Isaiah  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  the  book, 
together  with  chapters  xxxiv  and  xxxv  belong  together,  but  come 
from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Like  Torrey,  he  deletes 
every  reference  to  Cyrus  and  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylon,  and 
further  removes  chapter  xlvii  bodily  to  go  with  chapters  xiii  £., 
and  also  xlvi.  1  f.  Very  few  British  writers  have  been  converted 
by  Torrey,  and  it  will  cheer  the  veteran  American  scholar  to 
make  one  convert  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  his  book. 
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We  are  promised  a  sequel  to  the  present  book,  and  we  are  given 
a  hint  that  Nehemiah  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  later  age  than  has 
been  commonly  allowed,  since  Deutero-Isaiah  is  said  to  precede 
him  while  himself  standing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C. 

Many  readers  will  be  interested  in  Elmslie’s  view  that  the 
name  Yahweh  sprang  out  of  an  ejaculation  Ya.  He  does  not 
note  that  Mowinckel  and  Montgomery  have  recently  and  quite 
independently  put  forward  the  view  that  his  name  originally  had 
the  form  “  Ya  hu  ”,  and  meant  “  O  he 

Among  minor  points  it  may  be  noted  that  on  p.  148  we  find 
Massehach  and  on  p.  171  Maszeboth,  where  the  diverse  trans¬ 
literation  of  the  sibilant  conceals  the  fact  that  we  have  the  same 
word.  On  p.  125  n.  the  Hebrew  word  for  liver  is  inaccurately 
stated  to  be  kebedh.  Such  details  will  not  worry  the  general 
reader,  who  will  rejoice  rather  in  the  penetrating  and  stimulating 
quality  of  this  book,  and  will  find  it  one  of  the  most  vital  books 
on  the  Bible  issued  in  recent  years.  It  presents  the  fruits  of 
scholarship  in  an  arresting  and  always  suggestive  way,  rather 
than  the  dry  bones  of  scholarship  to  be  picked  over  by  scholars. 

H.  H.  Rowley. 


The  Prophetic  Faith  of  our  Fathers,  by  Le  Roy  Edwin  Froom. 

Vol.  2.  (Review  and  Herald,  Washington,  D.C.  $5.00.) 

The  author  of  this  massive  work  has  planned  four  volumes, 
of  which  this  second  volume  and  the  third  are  already  available, 
while  the  first  and  fourth  have  yet  to  be  published.  The  reviewer 
has  read  this  volume  with  mingled  profit  and  disagreement — 
profit  because  of  the  valuable  survey  of  the  history  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  certain  passages  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  and 
disagreement  with  the  canons  of  interpretation  whereby  the 
author  judges  those  whom  he  discusses. 

The  volume  deals  with  the  period  from  Wyclif  down  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  introduces  the  reader  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  pre-millennial  and  post-millenial  views  of  these  books,  as 
well  as  to  the  Futurist  and  Preterist  views,  and  what  the  author 
regards  as  the  orthodox  historical  view.  Common  to  almost  all 
the  writers  of  the  period  was  the  belief  that  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  the  Revelation  contained  a  chart  of  the  ages  down  to  their 
own  day  and  beyond,  and  many  of  them  gave  an  anti-papal 
interpretation  that  is  much  to  the  taste  of  the  author.  He  is 
impressed  by  the  weight  and  unanimity  of  the  voices  that 
identify  the  Pope  with  Antichrist,  but  he  is  less  impressed  by  the 
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complete  diversity  and  proved  falsity  of  the  results  to  which 
their  principles  of  interpretation  led  them.  For  as  the  reader 
threads  his  way  through  this  volume  he  will  see  that  with 
monotonous  regularity  the  writers  of  the  school  which  Froom 
regards  as  orthodox  believed  that  the  climax  of  prophecy  was 
to  be  expected  shortly  in  their  own  day  and  revised  the  starting 
point  of  the  period  they  were  locating.  Hence  the  precise  dates 
which  they  successively  gave  were  steadily  pushed  forward,  as 
time  proves  the  estimates  of  their  predecessors  false.  While 
Froom  believes  them  to  be  true  interpreters  in  their  anti-papal 
views,  he  knows  them  to  be  false  interpreters  in  their  views  as 
to  the  climax.  His  study  is  therefore  of  real  importance  in  that 
it  establishes  objectively  the  errors  of  the  whole  school.  Again 
and  again  they  wrongly  read  into  the  prophecies  the  events  and 
circumstances  of  their  own  day,  and  read  them  in  because  of  their 
initial  assumptions.  To  the  reviewer  the  moral  would  seem  to 
be  clear  that  the  initial  assumptions  call  for  examination. 

A  few  examples  will  suffice.  The  Fifth  Monarchy  men 
accepted  these  principles,  and  by  their  application  were  led  to  the 
delusive  hopes  which  they  cherished.  The  mathematician  Napier 
“  calculated  that  the  day  of  judgment  would  probably  come  not 
later  than  1700  ”  (p.  457)  and  the  author  quotes  the  words  of 
Adam  Clarke :  “  So  very  plausible  were  the  reasonings  and 

calculations  of  Lord  Napier,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  Protestant 
in  Europe,  who  read  his  work,  that  was  not  of  the  same  opinion.” 
To  the  reviewer  it  is  not  impressive,  but  lamentable,  that  all 
Europe  was  so  deluded.  Somewhat  similarly  Thomas  Beverley 
dated  the  ending  of  the  1260  years  of  the  rule  of  the  Antichrist, 
into  which  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse  were  translated  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  writers 
dealt  with,  about  1697  (p.  581).  On  the  other  hand  Cressener, 
in  what  Froom  calls  a  “  really  remarkable  forecast  ”  (p.  596) 
thought  the  1260  years  would  end  about  1800. 

Froom  accepts  this  date,  and  believes  the  period  came  to  an 
end  in  1798  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Papacy.  It  is  hard  to  think 
that  the  days  of  Antichrist  ended  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  For 
since  these  writers  believed  that  the  millennium  was  to  follow 
the  overthrow  of  Antichrist,  their  impressive  unity  would  lead 
us  to  expect  that  we  should  now  be  living  in  the  millennium. 
Few  of  us  are  conscious  of  it,  and  most  would  somewhat 
differently  describe  this  age.  Moreover,  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ  was  believed  to  be  due  when  the  papal  rule  ended. 

The  author  records  with  some  zest  the  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  Number  of  the  Beast  pointed  to  the  Pope.  Here  we  find 
some  variety  of  ways  to  this  pre-determined  goal  of  the  Inter¬ 
preters,  but  surely  the  most  fantastic — though  readily  copied 
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once  it  had  been  proposed — was  that  it  represented  the 
summation  of  the  numerical  values  of  the  title  Vicarius  Filii  Dei. 
The  creator  of  this  impossible  theory  admitted  that  the  Popes 
never  assumed  this  title,  but  the  title  Vicarius  Christi,  which  would 
not  serve  his  purpose.  He  therefore  substituted  for  it  one  which 
did  serve  his  purpose.  A  player  who  claims  the  right  to  change 
the  value  of  the  pieces  at  will  ought  to  be  able  to  win  a  giame 
of  chess,  and  on  these  principles  anything  can  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  are  willing  to  substitute  blind  prejudice 
for  reason. 

Yet  having  said  this,  the  reviewer  would  recognize  with 
gratitude  the  immense  labour  that  has  gone  into  the  making  of 
this  volume,  and  its  real  value  as  a  study  of  the  history  of 
interpretation.  We  are  given  biographical  facts  about  a  very 
large  number  of  writers,  and  specimens  of  their  interpretation 
which  are  of  interest  and  value  even  to  those  who  do  not  share 
their  presuppositions.  The  reviewer  has  for  many  years  been 
interested  in  the  history  of  interpretation  of  these  passages,  and 
acknowledges  with  gratitude  that  he  has  learned  much  from 
the  pages  of  this  book.  He  has  only  studied  at  first  hand  a 
fraction  of  the  works  here  surveyed,  and  has  been  content  to 
confine  his  own  reading  to  a  few  examples  of  the  various  schools. 
He  has  some  ideas  of  the  incredible  industry  which  has  marked 
the  author,  and  commends  its  fruits  to  those  who  will  read  its 
pages  more  objectively  than  the  author  intended,  and  who  will  be 
immune  to  his  presuppositions. 

H.  H.  Rowley. 


Vedanta  for  the  Western  World.  Edited  with  an  introduction 

by  Christopher  Isherwood.  (George  Allen  &  Unwin,  16s.) 

This  is  the  English  edition  of  a  book  which  appeared  in  the 
United  States  in  1946.  For  some  years  a  group  of  English 
intellectuals  have  spent  much  of  their  time  in  California  and  have, 
in  their  writings,  advocated  a  kind  of  eclectic  mysticism  as  the 
way  of  salvation  from  the  evils  and  fears  of  our  time.  The  best 
known  among  them  are  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley,  Mr.  Gerald  Heard 
and  Mr.  Christopher  Isherwood.  Deeply  attracted  by  certain 
notes  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  they  have  yet  sought  to 
compare  and  combine  them  with  material  drawn  from  the  Hindu 
and  Buddhist  traditions.  The  volume  before  us,  edited  by 
Mr.  Isherwood,  consists  of  articles  contributed  to  a  magazine 
started  in  1938  under  the  title  The  Voice  of  India  and  now 
appearing  as  Vedanta  and  the  West.  A  dozen  of  these  pieces 
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are  by  Mr.  Heard,  rather  more  by  Mr.  Huxley,  one  or  two  of< 
whose  contributions  have  already  appeared  in  this  country  as 
part  of  Grey  Eminence.  Nearly  two  dozen  are  by  Indians,  now 
resident  in  America  as  agents  of  the  Vedanta  Society,  which  is 
an  extension  of  the  Ramakrishna  Mission.  Readers  of  J,  N. 
Farquhar’s  Modern  Religious  Movements  in  India  will  recall 
the  story  of  Swami  Vivekananda  (1862-1902),  the  most  famous 
of  the  disciples  of  Ramakrishna  Paramahamsa  (1834-86). 
Vivekananda  made  a  deep  impression  at  the  Chicago  Parliament 
of  Religions  in  1893  and  again  visited  America  in  1899.  His 
message  was  that  all  religions  are  true  and  good;  that  God  is 
impersonal,  unknowable  and  non-moral,  but  manifested  in  all 
things;  that  Hindu  civilization  is  ancient  and  spiritual,  and 
superior  to  the  materialism  of  the  West.  The  magazine  from 
which  Mr.  Isherwood  has  gathered  the  papers  here  reprinted,  is 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
centres  of  the  Vedanta  Society.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  papers  is  a  hitherto  unpublished  autobiographical  lecture  which 
Vivekananda  delivered  in  Pasadena  in  1900.  There  is  much  that 
is  interesting  in  these  pages,  much  that  is  valuable  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  certain  sides  of  liberal  Hinduism,  much  that  is 
important  for  appreciating  American  conceptions  and  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  India.  But  the  syncretism  that  underlies  the 
whole,  and  which  has  affiliations  with  theosophy  and  Christian 
Science,  is  an  old  story,  and  a  dangerous  story.  It  blurs  essential 
distinctions,  both  historical,  intellectual  and  moral.  It  is  twentieth 
century  Gnosticism. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Cruciality  of  the  Cross,  by  P.  T.  Forsyth.  (Independent 
Press,  8s.  6d.  Second  edition.) 

This  Life  and  the  Next,  by  P.  T.  Forsyth.  (Independent  Press, 
Ss.  Reprinted). 

The  decision  to  reissue  a  number  of  the  more  important 
books  of  the  late  Principal  P.  T.  Forsyth  was  well  taken. 
Nothing  that  he  wrote  was  negligible.  Much  of  it  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  thought  of  his  time,  and  it  has  today  a  relevance 
and  freshness  which  are  enhanced  rather  than  diminished  by 
what  the  world  has  passed  through  since  the  first  appearance  of 
his  work. 

These  two  books  enable  some  of  the  main  features  of 
Forsyth’s  theology  to  be  clearly  seen.  In  the  first,  the  starting- 
point  is  “  the  supreme  holiness  of  God’s  love,  rather  than  its  pity, 
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sympathy  or  aifection  This  is  “  the  watershed  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  theological  liberalism  which  makes  religion  no 
more  than  the  crown  of  humanity  So  the  Cross  is  rightly 
claimed  to  be  “  crucial  ”,  for  it  was  there  that  through  “  the 
exhaustive  obedience  and  surrender  of  His  total  self”,  Christ 
vindicated  the  holiness  of  God,  and  made  possible  the  final 
reconciliation  of  God  and  man. 

In  the  second  of  these  books  Forsyth  deals  with  the  effect 
on  this  life  of  faith  in  another.  Christianity  is  not  “  an  election 
to  prerogative,  privilege  and  exemption,  but  to  God’s  own 
responsibility,  service  and  sacrifice  ”,  and  as  such  it  is  “  the  action 
of  a  moral  process  that  goes  on  after  death  ”.  To  put  it  another 
way :  “  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  mergence  into  the  life  of 
history,  both  by  growth  and  crises,  of  that  saving  sovereignty 
which  is  the  moral  power  and  order  of  the  spiritual  world  ”.  As 
men  allow  the  sovereignty  of  God’s  holy  love  to  take  hold  of  their 
lives,  they  become  sharers  in  its  undying  quality.  Immortality  is 
not  mere  survival.  It  is  the  projection  beyond  death  of  that  new 
life  of  holiness  and  love  which  begins  here  in  time  through  the 
creative  action  of  the  Living  Christ  upon  human  hearts.  Those 
who  here  and  now  receive  that  life  from  Christ  do  not  perish  at 
death  but  rise  with  Him  to  new  ventures  of  fellowship  and  service 
in  the  Beyond. 

Both  books  need  careful  reading.  They  deal  with  profound 
themes  in  a  great  way,  and  those  who  are  prepared  to  give  them 
their  attention  will  find  them  richly  rewarding, 

R.  L.  Child. 


Poetry  and  Prayer,  by  Edward  Shillito.  (Independent  Press,  4s.) 

This  book  has  been  prompted  by  the  hope  that  it  will  do 
something  to  end  a  serious  “  estrangement  between  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  the  poets  of  earth  ”.  As  our  “  spokesman  in  the 
realm  of  imagination  ”  the  poet  can  quicken  adoration  and  though 
he  may  be  no  moralist  he  may  lead  men  to  repentance.  Perhaps 
it  is  significant  that  the  chapters  on  Intercession  and  the 
Communion  of  Saints  lean  rather  much  on  Christian  sources  but 
elsewhere  the  author  makes  a  persuasive  case  for  the  recognition 
of  other  poets  as  allies  of  the  man  of  prayer.  They  often  serve 
him  in  more  ways  than  they  know  or  intend.  This  book  is 
eloquent  of  a  ripe  experience  of  both  the  worlds  with  which  it 
deals.  Its  religious  insight  and  literary  grace  are  well  matched 
with  its  theme. 


G.  W.  Rusling. 
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Christian  Pacifism  after  Two  World  Wars,  by  Leyton  Richards. 

(Independent  Press,  7s.  6d.) 

The  late  Rev.  Leyton  Richards  managed  to  get  a  long  title 
for  his  short  essay,  but  the  importance  of  the  book  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size.  Like  the  apologetic  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  J. 
Cadoux  in  Christian  Pacifism  Re-examined  (1940),  the  arguments 
of  this  essay  by  a  well-beloved,  conscientious  pacifist  deserve 
reverent  and  unpatronising  consideration.  So  many  notices  in 
the  religious  press  about  pacifist  literature  are  exasperatingly 
condescending :  “  Pacifism  may  become  a  live  issue  in  the  near 
future  if  ominous  signs  fulfil  themselves”;  that  is  the  profound 
judgment  expressed  in  a  note  to  introduce  Mr.  Richards’  book 
in  the  November  issue  of  a  Christian  periodical  of  recognised 
pedigree,  and  this  generous  concession  is  followed  by  an  unctuous 
comment  on  the  volume,  which,  with  its  innocent  protestation  of 
non-participation  in  the  conflict,  seems  calculated  to  upset  the 
conscientious  pacifist  and  make  him  decide  to  join  the  all-in 
wrestlers  :  “  This  is,  of  course,  an  able  book,  and  what  the 
writer  says  ought  to  be  considered  sympathetically,  and  no  doubt 
a  hearing  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  given  to  the  point  of  view 
urged  in  those  pages.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  notice  to  enter 
into  the  controversy,  but  simply  to  direct  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  the  book.  Readers  will  find  the  arguments  for 
a  Christian  Pacifism  presented  here  forcibly.” 

The  arguments  are,  indeed,  presented  in  a  sound  and  orderly 
fashion,  under  four  main  heads  :  (1)  that  loyalty  to  Christ  takes 

precedence  over  every  other  loyalty;  (2)  that  the  way  of  war 
contradicts  the  way  of  Christ;  (3)  that  Christ’s  way  is  God’s; 
and  (4)  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  compromised  by  Christian 
approval  of  war.  Objections  to  pacifism — theoretical,  (religious 
and  moral)  and  practical,  (social  and  altruistic) — are  discussed 
and  answered,  and  there  is  an  enlightening  chapter  on  “  The 
Valuations  of  Christian  Pacifism  ”.  Particularly  relevant  at  the 
moment  (when  people  have  become  “  conditioned  ”  so  thoroughly, 
that  eighteen  months’  compulsory  military  training  instead  of 
twelve  months  for  conscripts  evokes  no  protest  worth  recording), 
is  the  section  on  conscription.  Serious  criticism  is  offered,  alike 
from  the  military,  the  political,  the  economic,  the  democratic,  the 
moral  and  Christian  points  of  view.  (It  would  have  done  us 
all  the  world  of  good  if  arguments  like  these  had  been  read  to 
us  at  the  Baptist  Union  meetings  in  the  year  when  peace-time 
conscription  was  first  introduced,  when  not  a. word  of  protest 
was  uttered  against  this  act  of  tyranny,  but  a  great  deal  of 
indignation  was  shown  concerning  gambling  and  strong  drink. 
Surely  Baptists  who  pride  themselves  on  their  concern  for  human 
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liberty  should  find  something  to  say  on  the  subject  of  coercing 
cighteen-year-olds,  if  they  are  so  concerned  with  other  secular 
activities  which  we  can  either  follow  or  renounce.) 

Mr.  Richards’  closing  statement  in  his  section  dealing  with 
this  subject  is  convincing :  “  conscription  is  always  an  abuse  of 
political  authority.  It  is  a  denial  of  those  moral  characteristics 
f  which  distinguish  Man  from  the  brute  creation;  above  all,  it  is 

'  an  affront  of  Heaven,  and  for  that  reason  it  can  have  no  place 

in  the  economy  of  a  Chri.stian  society.”  Such  a  conviction  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  Christian  if  he  is  to  face  an  impersonal, 
totalitarian  era  without  trepidation.  The  Church  could  well  do 
with  more  simple  Christian  faith  and  less  fatuous  juristic  argu¬ 
ments  in  this  atomic  era,  and,  in  any  case,  apologetic  becomes  the 
military  wing  more  than  the  pacifist.  As  Professor  D.  M. 
Mackinnon  said  in  a  recent  broadcast,  (“  The  Church  and  the 
Atomic  Bomb  ”  in  The  Listener,  October  28) ;  “  We  must  never 
forget  in  our  enthusiasm  for  something  we  call  Christian 
civilisation  that  it  was  from  the  rootless  and  the  outcast  that  the 
Christ  called  his  own,  and  that  upon  a  gallows-tree,  between  two 
criminals.  He  was  content  to  die  ”.  Christian  Pacifist  apologetic 
must  base  itself  on  this  indisputable  fact,  and  Leyton  Richards 
^  never  forgot  this. 

D.  Eirwyn  Morgan. 


Seventh  Baptist  World  Congress,  Copenhagen,  1947.  Office 

Report,  edited  by  Walter  O.  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  (Baptist 

World  Alliance,  London,  1948.,  12s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Lewis,  and  those  who  have  assisted  him  with  this 
publication,  and  also  the  printers,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
report  of  the  seventh  Baptist  World  Congress.  The  gatherings 
at  Copenhagen  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  five  thousand 
Baptists  who  journeyed  to  Denmark  from  overseas.  Many  also 
who  were  not  able  to  be  there  will  welcome  this  full  official  record 
of  the  proceedings.  In  addition  to  the  Minutes  prepared  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  Ohrn,  the  text  of  the  main  addresses  is  given,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  delegates,  the  revised  Constitution  of  the 
Alliance  and  the  names  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Executive,  and  eighteen  pages  of  pictures,  mostly  of  individuals. 
Publication  difficulties  have  prevented  the  printing  of  more  than 
a  few  of  the  addresses  given  at  the  sectional  meetings.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  is  the  absence  of  any  descriptive  account  of 
the  proceedings.  Copenhagen  was  an  important  landmark  in 
Baptist  history.  It  proved  that  the  Alliance  had  survived  both 
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the  War  and  the  loss  of  Dr.  Rushbrooke.  It  is  good  to  have  in 
full  the  tributes  paid  to  the  late  President  for  they  have  historical 
as  well  as  personal  value.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  other 
addresses  do  not  seem  to  compare  in  weight  and  permanent 
interest  with  those  of  previous  Congresses.  The  Executive  will 
no  doubt  give  much  more  detailed  attention  to  the  programme  for 
Cleveland,  1950,  than  was  possible  for  the  Copenhagen  meetings. 
It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that,  when  the  report  of  the  eighth  Congress 
is  issued,  the  Editor  will  insist  on  up-to-date  portraits  for  all  his 
illustrations.  Several  of  those  used  in  this  volume  suggest,  quite 
inaccurately,  that  Baptist  leaders  still  look  as  they  did  in  1939, 
or  even  earlier. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 
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Editorial 

The  300th  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I  was 
the  occasion  of  commemorative  articles  in  almost  all  the 
journals  and  magazines.  A  few  were  balanced  historical  reviews 
of  one  of  the  salient  events  in  English  history.  Many  were 
romantic  and  sentimental,  some  deliberately  polemical,  others 
intentionally  brilliant  rather  than  illuminating.  On  an  occasion 
like  this,  which  inevitably  stirs  memories  of  “  old  unhappy  far 
off  things  and  battles  long  ago  ”,  a  certain  amount  of  latitude 
and  exuberance  in  comment  is  to  be  expected.  What  has  been 
surprising  and  disquieting  has  been  the  widely  quoted  remarks 
of  supposedly  responsible  Anglican  leaders,  who  have  tried  to 
revive  and  embroider  the  myth  that  Charles  died  as  a  martyr 
for  'the  Church  of  England.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that 
renewed  and  formal  efforts  should  be  made  to  include  him  in  the 
calendar  of  saints.  Those  who  are  still  conscious  of  having 
Puritan  and  Free  Church  blood  in  their  veins  have  shown 
considerable  restraint  of  recent  weeks.  From  many  points  of 
view  this  was  commendable,  but  let  it  not  be  misunderstood  nor 
carried  too  far. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Not  many  Baptists  are  competent  art  critics  or  even  serious 
students  of  painting.  We  pay  all  too  little  attention  to  the  holiness 
of  beauty.  A  special  welcome  is  therefore  due  to  the  interesting, 
attractively  printed  booklet.  The  Pre-Raphaelites  and  Oxfoi^, 
(Alden  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oxford,  2/6),  by  J.  E.  Alden.  Mr.  Alden 
bears  a  name  greatly  honoured  in  Free  Church  circles  and  is 
himself  well  known  as  a  local  preacher  and  younger  leader  in  the 
Baptist  churches  in  and  around  Oxford.  His  handbook  outlines 
the  story  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  and  tells  of  the 
many  examples  of  its  paintings,  sculptures,  glass  work,  tapestry 
and  books  which  may  be  found  in  the  city  of  dreaming  spires  and 
in  neighbouring  Kelmscott.  Holman  Hunt,  Millais,  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  Woolmer,  William  Morris  and  Burne-Jones  are  all 
represented. 

*  *  *  *  * 

This  spring  the  Rev.  John  Pearse  returns  from  India  to 
become  one  of  the  Associate  Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  After  experience  as  an  accountant,  he 
received  training  at  Manchester  Baptist  College  and  went  to 
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India  in  1934.  Most  of  his  service  has  been  in  Calcutta  as 
Financial  Secretary.  For  some  months  now  Dr.  Ellen  M.  Clow 
has  been  at  London  headquarters,  also  as  Associate  Foreign 
Secretary.  She  was  appointed  to  the  Shansi  mission  in  1928 
and  has  rendered  distinguished  service  at  the  Women’s  Hospital 
in  Taiyuan  under  the  disturbed  and  exacting  conditions  of  the 
past  two  decades.  The  coming  of  Dr.  Clow  and  Mr.  Pearse  to 
the  Mission  House  should  be  a  great  strengthening  to  Dr. 
Williamson  during  the  closing  stages  of  his  Foreign  Secretary¬ 
ship  and  a  welcome  reinforcement  to  the  life  of  the  Society  as 
a  whole.  Changed  conditions  in  India  and  China  clearly  make 
necessary  many  readjustments  in  administration  and  policy. 

*  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

This  year  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 
Baptist  missionaries  at  Serampore.  The  coming  together  there 
of  Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward  was  an  event  of  historic  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  whole  Christian  Church.  The  full  story  of  what  the 
Serampore  Settlement  meant  to  the  making  of  modern  India 
has  yet  to  be  told,  though  John  Clark  Marshman,  George  Smith 
and  Pearce  Carey  have  recorded  the  main  features  of  it. 
Serampore  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  creative  centre  of 
inspiration  for  the  Indian  Church.  The  Vice-Principal  of 
Serampore  College,  Dr.  C.  E.  Abraham,  has  recently  reminded  us 
that  it  was  at  Serampore  that,  in  December,  1^5,  seventeen 
adventurous  souls  formed  the  National  Missionary  Society  of 
India.  The  seventeen  included  the  late  K.  T.  Paul  and  the  late 
Bishop  Azariah,  of  Dornakal,  then  a  young  Y.M.C.A.  secretary. 
There  were  also  there  two  Burmese  Baptists.  The  only  Westerner 
was  Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy.  He,  an  Indian  and  a  Singhalese  are 
now  the  only  survivors  of  the  foundation  members  of  the  National 
Missionary  .Society  which  has  done  important  work  in  India, 
Parkistan  and  Ceylon. 

In  the  account  that  was  given  in  our  last  issue  of  the 
Mcnnonite  historian,  John  Horsch,  passing  reference  was  made 
to  Dr.  C.  Henry  Smith,  another  of  the  group  of  scholarly 
contributors  to  the  pages  of  the  Mennonite  Quarterly.  News 
has  now  come  of  the  death  of  C.  Henry  Smith  last  October  at 
Bluffton,  Ohio.  Born  in  an  Amish  Mennonite  community  in 
Illinois,  in  1875,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
Smith  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  teaching  history  at  Goshen 
College,  Indiana,  and  at  Bluffton  College,  Ohio,  adding  to  his 
academic  work  considerable  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  banking. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  books  and  a  large  number  of  articles 
on  Mennonite  history,  and  was  co-editor  with  Harold  S.  Bender 
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of  a  projected  new  Mennonite  Encyclopedia.  Of  Dr.  Smith’s 
books  the  most  important  is  The  Story  of  the  Mennonites  (Berne, 
Indiana,  1941),  which  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
communities  both  in  Europe  and  America  which  bear  the  name 
of  Menno  Simons.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  it  was  the 
pacifist  testimony  of  the  Mennonites  which  he  regarded  as  their 
most  fundamental  distinguishing  principle,  and  that  what  first 
awakened  his  interest  in  historical  studies  was  the  discovery, 
while  an  undergraduate,  that  English-speaking  Separatists, 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists  were  all  indebted  to  the 
Mennonites  and  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

I|c  Itl  *  * 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  plans  have  been  made  to 
complete  the  publication  of  the  Mennonitisches  Lexikon. 
Volume  I  was  completed  in  1925,  Volume  11  in  1937.  The  last 
part  to  be  issued  appeared  in  1942;  it  was  numbered  thirty-six 
and  contained  entries  as  far  as  the  letter  O.  The  two  original 
editors,  Christian  NefT  and  Christian  Hege,  are  both  dead.  Their 
places  have  been  taken  by  Dr.  Ernst  Crous,  of  Gottingen,  and 
Dr.  H.  S.  Bender,  of  Goshen  College,  Indiana.  American 
support  will,  it  is  hoped,  make  it  possible  to  complete  the  Lexikon 
from  O  to  Z  during  the  present  year.  A  fourth,  supplementary 
volume  is  also  projected,  since  much  new  material  is  now  available. 
American  Mennonites  have  already  in  hand  plans  for  a  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia  which  which  will  be  basically  an  English  translation 
and  revision  of  the  Lexikon  with  a  great  enlargement  of  the 
material  relating  to  North  American  Mennonitism.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  Baptist  interest  and 
support  for  this  important  enterprise,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England. 

American  collaboration  has  also  made  possible  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  plans  for  the  publication  in  Germany  of  documents  on  the 
history  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  from  its  beginnings  in  1525 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  Between  1930  and 
1938  three  volumes  appeared  as  part  of  a  plan  sponsored  by  the 
Verein  fur  Reformationsgeschichte.  A  new  Taufer  AJrten- 
Kommission  has  been  set  up  jointly  by  the  Verein  and  the 
Mennonitischer  Geschichts-verein,  the  latter  helped  from  the 
United  Sates.  It  is  hoped  to  issue  ten  or  eleven  volumes  in  the 
next  decade,  each  dealing  with  a  different  geographical  area.  In 
addition,  separate  volumes  covering  Switzerland  and  Hesse  are 
already  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation.  These  plans  are  of 
great  importance  for  all  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation. 
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Sr  EAKING  to  my  colleagues  at  the  Ministry  of  Health  some 
five  years  ago,  I  remarked  that  the  theory  of  statistics  had 
become  indispensable  to  one  branch  of  science  after  another,  but 
I  still  thought  philosophy  and  history  might  get  along  without 
it.  But  that  seems  to  be  no  longer  true  of  philosophy.  There 
appears  to  be  a  momentary  point  of  contact  between  physicists 
and  philosophers.  That  enigma,  the  “  expanding  universe  ”,  we 
are  told,  may  now  be  explained  by  an  initial  explosion  which 
scattered  through  space  the  multivaried  particles  composing 
matter.  At  any  rate  the  present  distribution  of  elements  and  their 
radio  active  isotypes  and  fragments  seems  to  agree  statistically 
with  such  a  supposition. 

Physicists,  too,  now  say  that  even  if  we  could  know  all  there  is 
to  know  about  a  particular  radium  atom  or  other  unstable  atom 
it  would  still  be  impossible  to  predict  whether  it  would  break  up 
in  the  next  minute  or  1,000  years  hence.  All  we  can  ever  predict 
is  that  out  of  a  million  atoms  x  will  explode  in  the  next  minute 
or  y  in  the  next  1,000  years.  In  other  words  we  live  in  a 
statistical  universe  where  the  behaviour  of  matter  does  not  follow 
any  predictable  laws  in  detail  but  only  in  quantity.  This  is  just 
what  statisticians  have  to  say  about  living  organisms.  Although 
we  can  predict  within  narrow  limits  with  a  high  probability  of 
being  right  how  many  people  in  England  will  die  in  the  month  of 
June  next  year,  a  thousand  specialists  cannot  say  which  people 
they  will  be. 

We  are  told  also  that  light  and  radiation  may  move  by  waves 
in  some  circumstances  but  in  packets  or  bundles  at  other  times; 
and  that  electrons  may  behave  as  waves  instead  of  particles 
whenever  they  feel  so  inclined.  To  explain  these  strange  things 
impressive  phrases  such  as  ”  complementary  principle  ”  or 
“  uncertainty  principle  ”  are  invented  and  all  seems  to  be  well — 
but  how  far  we  have  moved  since  we  learnt  science  at  school ! 

Now  comes  along  a  philosopher  and  says  that  if  this  principle 
applies  to  the  physical  universe  it  may  also  apply  to  human  free 
will.  It  would  be  odd  if  an  electron  had  a  sort  of  free  will  and 
a  human  being  had  none!  Some  fields  of  behaviour  must  be 
determined  for  us  whilst  others  are  free  and  unpredictable.  If 

1  An  address  given  to  the  Baptist  Board  on  February  2nd,  1949.  The 
speaker  was  expressing  his  personal  opinions  throughout,  and  no  official 
significance  is  to  be  attached  to  them. 
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that  means  that  some  fields  are  a  hundred  per  cent,  determined 
whilst  others  are  quite  free,  I  feel  sure  the  philosopher  will  be 
disappointed.  Human  behaviour  is  one  of  those  things  governed 
by  a  multiplicity  of  factors,  which  have  to  be  given  to  statisticians 
to  disentangle,  if  they  can.  The  Prison  Commissioners  asked  me 
in  1936  to  help  them  find  out  what  were  the  factors  causing 
youths  who  had  been  apprehended  for  one  crime  to  go  and  commit 
another.  Four  thousand  adolescents  at  Wormwood  Scrubs  were 
followed  up  for  several  years,  every  conceivable  thing  about  their 
history,  race,  physique,  mentality,  temperament  and  environment 
being  recorded.  We  published  the  result  in  a  volume  entitled 
The  Adolescent  Criminal  which  not  many  people  read.  The 
conclusion  was  that  defective  heredity,  lack  of  parental  control, 
unemployment  and  bad  companions  all  increased  the  probability 
that  crime  would  be  repeated;  but  when  all  the  measurable 
factors  had  been  taken  account  of  there  remained  an  enormous 
question  mark,  why  did  A  do  it  again  whilst  B  did  not?  So 
it  will  be  with  almost  any  field  of  behaviour  studied.  Genes, 
home,  education,  moral  atmosphere  and  so  on  will  be  found  to 
exert  their  pressures,  but  rarely  will  it  be  possible  to  conclude  that 
“  free  will  ”  does  not  operate  at  all  in  this  field  but  only  in  that. 
Compulsion  to  play  the  piano  was  very  strong  in  the  Bach  family, 
but  some  did  other  things. 

The  overriding  power  of  example  and  precept,  so  long  as 
it  is  maintained,  in  influencing  behaviour  is  now  being  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  hospitals  of  India,  built  up  under  the  direction  of 
British  medical  officers  of  the  I.M.S.  This  influence  was  suddenly 
withdrawn  in  1948  and  according  to  reports  which  I  fear  are 
reliable  a  rapid  degeneration  has  since  occurred,  and  many  hospi¬ 
tals  have  become  insanitary.  We  may  expect  this  to  happen  in 
countries  which  are  being  freed  from  so-called  Western 
domination;  but  it  does  not  mean  that  all  races  are  not  capable 
of  attaining  good  standards  of  hygienic  behaviour  of  their  own 
volition.  It  means  that  unless  there  are  strong  incentives  from 
within  or  strong  pressures  from  without  to  raise  the  standards, 
progress  if  any  is  slow  and  painful;  and  that  if  pressure  which 
has  been  applied  is  relaxed  relapses  will  occur  until  they  have 
learnt  their  own  painful  lessons.  Nations  grow  up  like  children 
and  learn  best  from  their  own  mistakes. 

Japan  made  rapid  and  immense  strides  in  hygiene  under 
rulers  who  were  determined  to  raise  her  to  a  first  class  power 
in  order  to  dominate  the  whole  Eastern  world.  How  quickly  new 
standards  of  behaviour  were  abandoned  away  from  home  as  the 
incentive  weakened  we  saw  in  the  war;  but  in  Japan  itself 
public  health  is  still  under  rigid  outside  control.  However,  I  was 
impressed  by  her  response  to  a  request  we  sent  from  Geneva  for 
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her  views  on  the  proposed  international  classification  of  diseases. 
A  dozen  learned  committees  were  set  up  there  covering  every  field 
of  medicine,  and  they  sent  us  some  very  good  suggestions  for 
improving  the  classification.  But  maybe  the  intent  was  just  to 
impress,  I  do  not  know. 

Admitting  that  compulsions  towards  behaviour  of  particular 
kinds  can  be  enormously  strong,  my  point  is  that  each  human 
spirit  still  has  some  scope  for  the  exercise  of  free  will,  differing 
in  quantity  according  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  race  and 
systems  of  government,  but  never  absent  if  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  are  normally  healthy.  If  scientists  concede  that  free  will 
exists  at  all,  they  will  have  to  concede  the  whole  position.  And, 
as  we  know,  there  are  no  limits  to  what  Christian  faith  can  do  in 
the  individual  towards  removing  the  fetters  from  free  will.  Not 
all  the  darkness  in  the  world  can  master  that  light;  nor  can 
all  the  suffocating  pressures  of  totalitarianism  and  communism 
extinguish  it. 

History,  I  think,  is  still  a  subject  which  can  be  pursued 
without  the  help  of  statistical  theory,  though  historians  must,  of 
course,  make  use  of  figures.  There  was  an  idea  that  history  is 
so  coloured  by  the  bias  of  the  historian  as  to  be  misleading. 
What  is  needed,  it  was  said,  is  to  collect  together  alt  the  facts  and 
then  get  an  unbiased  person  to  write  an  account  of  them.  But 
even  if  the  world  had  enough  paper  on  which  to  record  everything 
that  every  person  had  done,  and  even  if  any  historian  could  then 
have  digested  it,  he  could  only  in  the  end  interpret  what  it  all 
amounted  to  by  selecting  what  he  thought  important.  And  so  the 
fiction  of  the  unbiased  historian  had  a  short  life.  Few  physicians 
have  written  histories,  so  not  many  people  realise  how  great  has 
been  the  influence  of  disease  in  determining  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires  and  civilizations.  We  read  of  decisive  battles  but  not 
that  they  were  lost  through  epidemics ;  we  are  told  of  revolutions 
and  migrations  but  not  that  disease  was  the  underlying  cause. 
The  book  of  Exodus  does  tell  us  in  a  picturesque  way  that  by 
the  13th  century  B.C.,  the  Egyptians  had  become  so  debilitated  by 
plague  as  to  permit  the  Jews  to  escape.  The  Hittite  civilisation 
after  existing  1,000  years  was  destroyed  by  a  pestilence,  probably 
small  pox.  The  Persian  invasions  of  Europe  were  defeated  by 
dysentery.  Such  facts  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  researches 
of  Professor  Wynn  and  other  medical  historians. 

The  glory  of  Athens  passed  after  her  army  was  so  decimated 
by  diseases  that  she  failed  in  her  attack  on  Sparta.  Rome  was 
saved  and  enabled  to  build  a  civilization  by  an  epidemic  forcing 
the  Gauls  to  abandon  their  siege  of  the  citidal,  and  by  another 
at  Syracuse  which  prevented  the  setting  up  of  a  rival  eastern 
mediterranean  empire.  A  long  time  afterwards  the  Roman 
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Empire  fell  to  pieces  after  the  army  sent  to  quell  a  rebellion  at 
Saleucia  brought  back  a  pestilence,  possibly  smallpox,  which  raged 
for  fifteen  years,  claiming  Marcus  Aurelius  amongst  its  victims. 
Plague  stopped  the  advance  of  the  Hun  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
defeated  the  German  army  in  Italy  in  the  eleventh. 

The  Black  Death  could  not  be  ignored  by  any  historian,  for 
as  Belloc  says  “  it  was  the  one  approach  to  a  break  in  the 
continuity  of  human  history  After  four  centuries  of  its 
devastations,  with  twenty-five  to  fifty  million  deaths,  the  plague 
ceased  at  last  in  Europe  about  1668,  but  went  on  in  Russia.  Its 
effects  were  profound,  turning  “  the  known  world  into  a  seething 
cauldron  ”,  hastening  the  Reformation  and  starting  mass  move¬ 
ments  which  led  to  discovery  and  colonization. 

Malaria  has  been  called  “  the  greatest  destroyer  of  the  human 
race  ”,  and  so  great  have  been  and  still  are,  its  weakening  effects 
on  some  races  that  the  whole  course  of  history  has  been 
profoundly  affected.  In  the  recent  world  war  we  might  well  have 
been  defeated  in  Burma  after  the  disaster  which  deprived  us  of 
quinine  supplies;  but  very  fortunately  new  remedies  were  made 
by  biochemists  in  time  to  save  the  situation.  Malaria  and  other 
diseases  nearly  wrecked  the  North  African  campaign,  causing 
four-fifths  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  casualties;  and  had  we 
lost  Egypt  the  whole  outcome  of  the  war  might  have  been 
different. 

These  examples  suffice  to  make  my  point,  that  in  the  collapse 
of  the  dozen  or  so  civilizations  which  have  fallen,  epidemic  and 
endemic  disease  have  played  a  most  important  part  along  with 
moral  and  religious  decadence  in  sapping  vitality.  The  depressing 
inference  that  Western  European  civilization  must  inevitably  tread 
the  downward  path  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome  and  the  rest,  has 
not  in  my  view  any  justification  provided  that  another  world  war 
can  be  avoided  and  that  our  Christian  foundation  is  not  allowed 
to  crumble  away.  People  must  be  brought  to  see  that  this  last 
is  by  far  our  greatest  danger  and  that  in  reality  the  choice  rests 
with  us. 

Just  now  I  spoke  of  malaria  as  the  great  destroyer.  In 
1946  an  experiment  began  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  which  changes 
the  outlook.  Using  only  hand  tools  and  the  latest  chemical 
technique  for  destroying  mosquitoes,  one  third  of  the  island  was 
cleared  in  that  year,  another  third  in  1947,  and  the  work  of 
virtually  ridding  the  whole  island  of  the  vectors  of  malaria 
transmission  was  completed  in  1948.  If  that  is  possible  in  Cyprus 
it  can  be  done  elsewhere.  So  great  have  been  the  advances  in 
biochemistry  in  recent  years  that  we  have  in  our  hands  the  means 
to  rid  the  world  of  most  epidemic  diseases  with  the  exception  of 
tuberculosis  and  influenza.  But  the  means  we  have  can  only  be 
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used  on  an  effective  scale  by  international  co-operation  in  the 
distribution  of  medical  supplies,  by  education  of  those  who  are 
to  apply  them,  and  by  enormous  labour  and  determination  to 
succeed  within  the  countries  affected.  And  that  is  where  the 
World  Health  Organization  must  come  in,  and  also  where  we  as 
Christian  citizens  are  soon  going  to  be  fac^  with  a  problem.  L 

At  the  First  World  Health  Assembly  at  Geneva  last  July, 
which  I  attended  as  a  member  of  the  United  Kingdom  delegation, 

I  was  impressed  by  two  things.  The  first  was  the  absence  of 
racial  and  national  animosities — and  this  applied  to  both  sides 
of  the  iron  curtain — which  in  a  gathering  of  some  300  delegates 
from  fifty  nations  was  remarkable.  The  second  was  the  evident 
fact  that  the  white  race  may  soon  cease  to  hold  the  commanding 
position  it  has  held  for  so  long  in  world  assemblies.  For  example, 
eighteen  nations  are  elected  to  the  Executive  Board  which  directs 
the  work  of  W.H.O.  between  one  assembly  and  the  next,  and 
six  retire  each  year.  The  first  chairman  is  an  Egyptian,  and  five 
coloured  peoples,  two  South  American  Countries  and  South 
Africa  were  elected  to  the  Board.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
the  curious  position  will  arise  that  U.S.A.,  United  Kingdom, 
Australia  and  Norway  have  to  retire,  and  may  not  all  be  re-elected. 

At  the  First  Assembly  health  problems  of  the  coloured 
peoples  were  accorded  the  same  importance  as  those  of  the  whites. 
Their  right  to  health  was  looked  upon  as  precisely  the  same  as 
the  right  of  the  white  people.  This  implies  a  revolution  in  the 
usual  way  of  thinking  whose  effects  upon  us  must  eventually  be 
profound.  It  is  true  that  the  white  race  has  done  much  in  the 
past  to  try  to  rid  countries  inhabited  by  coloured  races  of  some 
of  the  great  scourges.  But,  outside  missionary  work,  the  main 
incentive  to  do  so  has  usually  been  to  make  those  countries  more 
habitable  for  whites  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  wished  to 
trade  or  live  there.  That  may  sound  brutal,  but  I  don’t  think  it 
can  be  denied ;  for  no  great  concern  has  been  shown,  save  perhaps 
in  New  Zealand  and  the  Phillipines,  if  the  coloured  people  were 
dying  at  two,  three  or  five  times  the  rate  of  the  whites  in  the 
same  country,  so  long  as  that  did  not  endanger  the  health  of  the 
latter.  But  the  new  thesis  that  all  races  have  equal  rights  to 
health  will  no  longer  tolerate  such  complacency. 

To  see  what  are  the  implications  of  this,  we  must  look  at 
the  way  in  which  different  races  are  growing  in  numbers.  During 
the  last  150  years  the  world  population  has  more  than  doubled. 

In  1800  it  is  believed  to  have  been  about  900  millions,  Asia 
contributing  about  two-thirds,  Europe  one-fifth,  Africa  one-ninth, 
and  America  one-thirtieth.  About  1935  it  was  thought  to  have 
reached  2,000  millions,  Asia  contributing  a  half,  Europe  a 
quarter,  America  one  eighth,  and  Africa  one-thirteenth.  As  the 
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white  population  grew  from  200  to  750  millions  the  combined 
population  of  Asia  and  Africa  grew  from  about  700  to  1,250 
millions,  keeping  an  absolute  excess  of  some  500  millions  over 
the  whites  although  the  relative  rate  of  increase  of  the  coloured 
peoples  was  slower. 

It  is  convenient  to  follow  Dr.  Blacker  and  divide  the  cycle 
of  growth  of  nations  into  five  stages.  In  the  first  stage  both  the 
birth-rate  and  death-rate  are  high  and  roughly  balance  over  a 
period  of  years,  though  the  death-rate  fluctuates  greatly.  This  is 
seen  in  primitive  stages  of  a  population  living  on  its  own  agri¬ 
culture  and  subject  to  recurrent  famine  and  uncontrolled  “pidemics. 
Most  nations  have  now  passed  out  of  that  stage,  but  China  still 
remains  in  it  with  a  population  estimated  around  400  millions. 
Afghanistan,  Persia,  Arabia  and  Ethiopia  may  still  be  in  it  also. 

In  the  second  stage  the  birth-rate  remains  high  but  death- 
rates  are  falling,  so  population  is  increasing.  Parts  of  Eastern 
Asia,  most  of  Africa  and  Central  America  and  parts  of  South 
America  are  in  this  stage,  which  is  the  result  of  Western 
influences  improving  agriculture,  transport  and  sanitation. 
Colonization  started  this  in  the  case  of  India,  Burma,  Malaya, 
Indonesia,  the  Phillipines,  Korea,  Manchukuo  and  Indo  China, 
all  of  whose  populations  are  growing  rapidly.  India  and 
Pakistan  had  about  250  millions  in  1890,  and  the  increase  was 
slow  until  1920,  but  with  the  falling  death-rate  population  is 
now  above  400  millions.  There  are  indications  that  India’s  birth¬ 
rate  has  begun  to  fall,  but  incomplete  registration  makes  it 
doubtful.  If  health  services  are  maintained,  which  is  by  no  means 
certain,  a  further  prodigious  increase  of  eighty  millions  is 
anticipated  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  emergence  of  these 
countries  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage  was  sudden,  and 
unless  they  pass  quickly  into  the  third  stage  of  falling  birth-rate 
we  have  there  one  of  the  most  serious  and  difficult  problems 
of  the  future. 

In  the  third  phase  of  the  cycle,  death-rates  go  on  falling,  but 
the  birth-rate  also  falls,  though  still  keeping  above  the  death-rate, 
so  population  goes  on  growing  at  a  reduced  speed.  The  Soviet 
Union’s  census  of  1926  recorded  147  millions  and  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  the  population  would  have  risen  to 
190  millions  by  1939.  But  the  census  of  that  year  as  published 
revealed  only  170  millions,  the  deficit  being  probably  due  to 
incomplete  registration  of  deaths.  On  that  assumption  the  birth¬ 
rate  must  have  started  to  fall  after  1927,  reaching  about  thirty 
in  1934-35,  since  when  it  has  believed  to  have  risen  considerably 
under  the  stimulus  of  new  legislation  about  marriage  and  abortion, 
and  of  propaganda.  Japan  entered  this  third  stage  of  falling 
birth-rate  a  good  deal  earlier,  probably  about  1910,  and  just  before 
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the  last  war  there  was  a  birth-rate  about  twenty-seven  and  a  death- 
rate  about  seventeen  per  1,000.  Other  countries  in  this  phase 
are  those  of  South  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,  parts  of  South 
America  such  as  the  Argentine,  and  the  Jewish  population  of 
Palestine, 

The  fourth  phase  is  reached  when  the  birth-rate  has  fallen 
so  low  that,  although  it  is  still  above  the  death-rate  and  there  is 
a  small  increase  in  population  going  on,  births  are  no  longer 
sufficient  to  furnish  enough  young  people  to  maintain  that  position 
for  very  long.  The  prospect  is  that  unless  fertility  and  family 
size  increase  to  some  extent  the  population  will  become  over¬ 
weighted  with  elderly  people  and  eventually  begin  to  decline. 
Just  before  the  war  the  countries  which  had  got  into  this  stage 
for  the  time  being  were  Great  Britain,  U.S.A.,  Germany, 
Belgium,  the  Scandinavian  group,  Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Australia,  and  some  others.  But  in  most  of  these  there  have  been 
pronounced  signs  of  recovery,  though  how  lasting  it  will  be  we 
cannot  say. 

In  the  fifth  or  declining  phase  deaths  consistently  exceed 
births  and  unless  the  gap  is  filled  by  immigration  population 
is  falling.  The  only  large  country  to  reach  this  phase  in  the  last 
century  was  France.  Certain  islands  such  as  Tasmania,  and 
native  communities  such  as  the  Red  Indians  also  reached  it. 

To  summarise,  the  white  peoples  west  of  the  iron  curtain 
are  probably  approaching  the  end  of  their  expansion,  though  that 
does  not  mean  they  will  necessarily  decline  in  numbers.  For  the 
most  part  the  coloured  peoples  are  now  increasing  rapidly,  and 
their  standard  of  life  is  in  general  far  below  that  of  the  whites. 
Their  right  to  an  equal  standard  of  health  is  admitted  by  W.H.O. 
More  than  that,  the  World  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
has  also  proclaimed  the  same  principle  regarding  food.  In  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  “  any  Government  which  will  not 
accept  in  principle  the  policy  of  aiding  the  starving  world  should 
not  be  considered  a  Government  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  ”. 

This  question  of  food  supply  and  equal  right  to  health  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  a  difficult  situation  because  the  two  are 
closely  linked.  Speaking  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  where 
there  are  nine  million  coloured  people  and  2.3  million  whites, 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns  says  “  Despite  the  splendid  work  already  done 
for  natives  their  malnutrition  and  ill-health  is  the  most  important 
problem.  The  incidence  of  bilharzia,  hookworm  and  other  tropical 
diseases  is  so  high  it  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin.  How  can 
the  natives  become  healthy  until  they  have  enough  food  and  use 
it  intelligently?”  In  the  1945  Report  on  the  vital  statistics  of 
British  India  it  was  stated  .  .  .“  India  continues  to  be  the  largest 
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reservoir  of  smallpox,  cholera  and  plague  .  .  .  Chronic 
malnutrition  and  under-nutrition  of  the  people  have  sapped  their 
vitality  .  .  .  Lack  of  general  and  health  education  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  overcoming  the  indifference  with  which  the  people 
resign  themselves  to  the  insanitary  conditions  around  them.” 

Similar  admissions  about  under-nutrition  have  to  be  made 
regarding  most  of  the  coloured  peoples,  and  therefore  an  equal 
right  to  health  carries  with  it  an  equal  right  to  be  rid  of  under¬ 
nutrition.  Some  do  not  like  the  logic  of  this,  and  the  Economist 
in  July,  1948,  gave  strong  expression  to  this  natural  feeling  as 
follows :  “  It  is  certain  that  the  citizens  of  U.S.A.,  Canada, 
Argentine  and  the  other  food  producing  countries  are  not  going 
to  tax  themselves  year  in  year  out  to  buy  food  from  their  farmers 
and  supply  it  to  Asia  gratis  ”,  and  it  went  on  to  suggest  that  to 
go  on  doing  that  indefinitely  “  and  to  achieve  no  better  result 
dian  to  make  two  malnourished  Malthusians  grow  where  one 
.  .  .  grew  before  is  a  prospect  which  no  degree  of  idealism  is 
likely  to  stomach  ”. 

Dr.  Blacker  brings  it  closer  home  to  us  in  these  words  .  .  . 

“  Purchasing  powers — ^and  ours  are  not  what  they  were — will 
not,  if  the  new  code  is  adopted,  be  the  sole  determinants  of  the 
movements  of  food  stocks  about  the  world.  If  priorities  are 
strictly  decided  not  by  purchasing  powers  but  by  needs,  the 
marginal  state  of  the  population  of  Asia  is  likely  to  keep  our 
wives,  and  perhaps  our  daughters,  standing  in  queues  for  many 
years  to  come  ”.  However,  Mr.  Truman  has  just  told  the 
American  people  in  effect  that  if  they  want  lasting  peace 
prosperity  will  have  to  be  shared ;  it  will  be  hopeless  to  expect 
it  while  some  nations  are  rich  and  others  are  miserably  poor. 

That,  then,  is  going  to  be  the  dilemma.  U.N.O.  has  voted 
that  all  men  have  equal  rights.  Article  twenty-five  of  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  third  Session,  declares  that : — 

“  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  standard  of  living  adequate 
for  the  health  and  well-beifig  of  himself  and  his  family, 
including  .  .  .  housing,  medical  care  and  necessary  social 
services.” 

W.H.O.  regards  all  men  as  equally  entitled  to  health,  which 
implies  a  great  improvement  in  nutrition  in  most  of  Asia  and 
Africa  where  population  is  already  rapidly  increasing.  If  death- 
rates  there  are  brought  down  further  the  world  population  will 
outstrip  the  possible  food  supply  according  to  present  knowledge 
of  how  to  produce  it. 

I  am  not  concerned  here  with  possible  remedies  such  as 
birth  control,  but  rather  with  what  the  Christian  attitude  is  to 
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be.  I  admit  that  the  Church  has  for  a  long  time  made  its  attitude 
plain  through  the  work  of  the  Missionary  Societies,  and  that 
U.N.O.  and  W.H.O.  and  W.F.A.O.  are  saying  in  effect  that 
Christian  principles  must  now  be  applied  to  international  action. 
But  so  far  such  sacrifices  as  most  of  us  have  made  did  not  entail 
voting  for  perpetual  food  rationing  and  shortage  at  home  for 
the  sake  of  Asia  and  Africa.  I  have  little  claim  to  express  an 
opinion  on  such  a  profound  subject,  but  feel  no  doubt  as  to  what 
my  own  attitude  must  be.  In  Proverbs  xi.  24,  I  read,  according 
to  the  marginal  translation,  “  There  is  that  scattereth  and 
increaseth  yet  more;  and  there  is  that  witholdeth  what  is  justly 
due,  but  it  tendeth  only  to  want God  made  the  world,  and  it 
is  not  for  me  to  calculate  whether  there  would  be  enough  food  left 
for  the  whites  under  a  policy  of  so  distributing  the  world’s  supply 
that  the  coloured  peoples  get  enough  to  make  possible  a  reasonable 
standard  of  health  for  them. 

The  economic  difficulties  may  be  enormous,  but  I  never 
understood  economics.  Nor  do  I  think  the  Christian  Church 
can  say  to  India,  “If  you  want  more  food  you  must  limit  your 
population  ”.  No;  the  resources  of  science  and  of  the  universe 
are  not  exhausted  yet.  A  few  weeks  ago,  for  example,  we  had 
the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  chemical,  antrycide, 
which  protects  cattle  against  the  tsetse  fly  and  might  some  day 
make  possible  a  second  Argentine  in  Africa.  By  means  of  radio¬ 
carbon,  now  being  produced  by  use  of  atomic  energy,  research 
is  going  on  to  find  out  exactly  how  plants  get  their  carbon  from 
the  air,  and  it  may  prove  possible  so  to  assist  that  vital  process 
that  the  production  of  food  can  be  greatly  increased.  Even  if 
we  knew  the  resources  were  exhaust^  the  answer  would  be  no 
different.  The  Church  cannot  do  wrong  by  advocating  an  act  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  white  race.  But  by  holding  back  and 
remaining  silent  on  such  an  issue  it  might  cause  the  whole  of 
humanity  to  suffer  terribly  because  the  emergence  of  the  Divine 
solution  of  the  dilemma  might  thereby  be  long  delayed. 

Was  it  not  by  the  scientific  faith  of  a  fe\y  men  like  J.  J. 
Thompson  that  the  atom  was  unlocked?  Was  it  not  by  the 
persistent  faith  of  a  few  doctors  and  biochemists  that  anaesthetics 
were  discovered,  surgical  sepsis  defeated,  diphtheria  and  yellow 
fever  prevented,  and  sulphonamides,  D.D.T.  and  other  remedies 
synthesised?  There  are  much  greater  resources,  biological  and 
spiritual,  still  to  be  unlocked;  but  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
unlocked  by  someone’s  faith.  The  Church  must  set  an  example 
in  this,  and  my  belief  is  tliat  our  part  is  to  try  to  follow  the 
Master’s  commands,  neither  counting  their  cost  nor  worrying 
unduly  about  the  world  situation. 


Percy  Stocks. 


A  Hundred  Years  of  Work  for  Youth. 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  when  the  young  people  and 
children  of  our  homes,  churches,  and  Sunday  Schools  first 
became  interested  in  the  B.M.S.  They  were  probably  enlisted 
as  missionary  enthusiasts  and  supporters  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Society.  They  would  be  thrilled  by  the  tales  of  the  strange 
and  remote  lands  to  which  missionaries  went,  and  by  their 
descriptions  of  the  savage  peoples  among  whom  they  worked. 
We  can  be  certain  that  a  lover  of  children  like  William  Knibb, 
of  Jamaica,  would  have  an  enthusiastic  following  among  boys 
and  girls,  and  young  men  and  women,  in  the  chur^cs  he  visit^. 
It  is  known  that  the  Juvenile  Missionary  Herald,  a  pocket-size 
magazine  with  its  sometimes  pious  and  melancholy  articles  and 
homilies,  illustrated  by  somewhat  crude  wood  cuts  and  printed  on 
poor  paper,  was  first  issued  in  1819,  to  begin  an  existence  un¬ 
broken  to  this  day  as  the  ever  popular  Wonderlands.  Juvenile 
Missionary  Auxiliaries  were  formed  in  many  Sunday  Schools, 
and  children  were  among  those  whom  missionary  deputations 
were  set  to  reach.  Thus,  early  in  its  history,  the  B.M.S.  turned 
to  young  people  as  a  fruitful  field  of  support. 

The  Society  was,  however,  fifty-six  years  old  before  the  first 
recorded  organised  effort  was  made  to  harness  children  and  young 
people  to  its  service.  The  tardiness  of  this  move  was  due 
perhaps  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  years  the  Sunday  School 
Movement  was  in  its  infancy,  and  also  that  young  people  then 
stood  in  a  subordinate  position  in  relation  to  their  elders.  It 
was  not  until  August  16th,  1848,  that  a  group  of  young  men 
associated  with  London  churches  formed  themselves  into  The 
Young  Men’s  Missionary  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  The  Missionary  Herald  of  the  following 
October  included  a  statement  about  this  new  organisation.  This 
emphasised  :  “  the  importance  of  systematic  and  intelligent  effort 
on  behalf  of  missions,  the  cheering  exertions  of  the  young  in  the 
work,  the  need  of  a  more  vivid  impression  of  the  wants  of  the 
world,  and  a  clearer  conviction  of  the  pecuniary  resources  and 
duties  of  the  churches  A  special  appeal  was  issued  to  Sunday 
School  teachers  to  support  the  new  body.  Membership  was  to 
be  personal,  and  from  among  the  practical  proposals  these  may 
be  cited : 
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1.  The  more  general  formation  of  Juvenile  and  Sunday 
School  Auxiliaries  and  the  increased  efficiency  of  those  already 
formed. 

2.  The  preparation  and  delivery  of  lectures  to  the  children 
connected  with  Auxiliaries,  “  to  which  the  children  of  the  parents 
may  be  specially  invited 

3.  The  delivery  of  lectures  to  the  young  generally  on  topics 
connected  with  missions  which  cannot  be  introduced  at  length 
in  ordinary  missionary  addresses, 

4.  The  formation  of  a  missionary  museum  which  was  to 
become  the  property  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  (The 
germ  of  the  present  Visual  Education  Department !) 

The  use  of  a  room  in  the  Mission  House  (then  in  Moorgate 
Street)  was  granted  once  a  week  for  meetings  and  for  the 
consultation  of  the  Society’s  library  and  various  missionary 
periodicals. 

Special  support,  at  once  a  benefit  and  a  problem  to  missionary 
administrators,  was  early  agreed  upon  in  these  terms : 

“  That  the  subscriptions  received  be  devoted  to  some  special 
field  of  labour,  such  as  the  schools  connected  with  a  particular 
mission  station.” 

Another  resolution  of  far-reaching  significance  reads : 

“  That  a  monthly  address  on  Christian  missions  be  delivered 
in  the  Schools  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.” 

The  first  committee,  which  shaped  and  adopted  these  and 
other  resolutions,  included  such  names  as  John  Edward  Tresidder, 
James  Benham,  William  Olney,  Henry  Potter  and  Fred  Potter. 

The  London  of  1848  differed  in  many  ways  from  the 
metropolis  of  today  which  extends  at  least  thirty  miles  from  east 
to  west  and  from  south  to  north.  On  the  west  it  was  practically 
bounded  by  the  Edgware  Road.  On  the  east  it  reached  to  Stepney 
Green.  On  the  north  it  included  the  district  within  a  line  drawn 
east  and  west  from  the  north  side  of  Regent’s  Park.  South  of 
the  Thames,  gardens  lay  between  Lambeth  and  Southwark. 
Newington,  Kennington  and  Stockwell  were  hamlets.  Battersea 
was  market  gardens,  as  were  Fulham,  Hammersmith  and 
Brompton  to  the  west.  Camberwell  and  Peckham  New  Town 
were  villages.  Deptford,  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  were  places 
apart.  The  main  thoroughfares  leading  from  London,  Clapham 
Road,  Brixton  Road,  New  Kent  Road,  Bow  Road,  Kingsland 
Road,  Hampstead  Road,  Edgware  Road  and  Bayswater  Road — 
were  lined  with  substantial  villas  occupied  chiefly  by  retired  people 
and  city  merchants,  with  open  fields  behind.  Suburbs  which  today 
are  regarded  as  being  within  the  inner  belt  of  the  metropolis,  were 
detached  and  somewhat  remote  villages  in  Kent,  Surrey, 
Middlesex,  or  Essex.  There  were  no  tramways  or  motor  buses, 
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underground  railways  or  tubes.  No  railway  bridges  crossed  the 
Thames  and  Holbom  Viaduct  had  not  been  thought  of.  The 
Thames  Embankment,  except  for  the  terrace  of  the  then  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  did  not  exist. 

The  names  of  the  first  churches  and  Sunday  Schools  to  be 
visited  by  members  of  the  new  Association  emphasise  the 
difference  between  Baptist  witness  in  the  Metropolis  a  century 
ago  and  today.  Most  of  these  causes  have  ceased  to  exist.  They 
included,  Devonshire  Square  schoolroom;  Keppel  Street  Chapel; 
Fox  and  Knot  Court  schoolroom;  Smithfield;  Alfred  Place 
Chapel,  Old  Kent  Road ;  Buttesland  Street  chapel,  Hoxton ; 
Horsley  Wood  schoolroom,  Walworth;  North  London  school¬ 
room,  Grays  Inn  Road;  Cotton  Street  chapel.  Poplar;  and 
Islington  Green  schoolroom. 

The  proposal  to  hold  monthly  missionary  lectures  in  the 
Mission  House  was  soon  put  into  operation.  The  first  team  of 
lecturers  included  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Birrell,  Dr.  F.  A.  Cox,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Angus,  M.A.,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  John  Aldis,  the  Rev. 
John  Branch,  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Tucker,  M.A.  In  the  second 
session  we  find  the  Rev.  William  Brock  discoursing  on  Temporal 
Benefits  connected  Tvith  the  Diffusion  of  Christianity;  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Trestrail  speaking  on  Ireland  and  her  People;  the 
Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown  (Congregationalist)  dealing  with  The 
Philosophy  of  Missionary  Work  from  Pauls  Life;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  East  handling  Heathen  Mythology  and  Divine 
Revelation;  the  series  culminating  in  a  visit  from  the  famous 
Rev.  Samuel  Martin  of  Westminster  Chapel. 

A  significant  development  took  place  in  1896  when  the 
growing  place  of  women  in  church  and  missionary  life  received 
recognition  in  their  admission  to  the  Association,  with  the 
consequent  change  of  its  title  to  The  Young  People’s  Missionary 
Association.  The  links  with  the  B.M.S.  were  strengthened  by 
the  appointment  of  returned  missionaries  as  part-time  secretaries 
of  the  Association,  the  duties  of  this  office  being  combined  with 
deputation  work  in  the  country.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Price  from 
India  held  this  office  from  1897 ;  the  Rev.  R.  Wright  Hay,  from 
Cameroons  and  India,  from  1900-1902;  and  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Tucker,  M.A.,  from  India  and  Jamaica,  from  1902-1907. 

Unfortunately  the  records  of  the  Association,  which  included 
several  bound  volumes  of  its  magazines  and  leaflets,  were 
destroyed  in  the  bombing  of  the  Fumival  Street  Mission  House 
in  1940,  and  in  consequence  details  of  the  activities  from  the 
beginning  to  1900  are  missing.  But  it  is  known  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  faithfully  discharged  its  purpose  under  the  leadership  of 
successive  honorary  or  paid  secretaries.  Occasionally  it  burst 
upon  the  public  eye,  as  when,  for  instance,  it  organised  a  day’s 
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meetings  at  the  Crystal  Palace  during  the  B.M.S.  Centenary 
Celebrations  in  1892,  and  when  it  is  presumed  that  the  crowds 
that  were  present  filled  in  the  intervals  between  meetings  in 
enjoyment  of  the  fun,  frolic  and  mental  stimulus  of  that  famous 
rendezvous.  For  many  years,  too,  the  Association  arranged  a 
public  meeting  on  the  eve  of  the  annual  denominational  assembly 
in  London.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  the  notable  series  of 
Young  People’s  Missionary  Meetings  in  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle 
on  the  Thursday  evenings  of  Assembly  week,  and  of  the  more 
recent  Royal  Albert  Hall  rallies. 

The  birth  of  the  Congo  Mission  in  1879  brought  a  new  wave 
of  enthusiasm  and  activity  to  the  Association.  Thomas  Comber 
was  a  Londoner  who  had  been  associated  with  Denmark  Place 
Church,  Camberwell,  since  the  days  when  he  entered  its  Sunday 
School  Infant  Class.  There  he  made  his  decision  for  Christ  and 
received  his  call  to  missionary  service.  During  his  student  years 
at  Regent’s  Park  College  he  found  congenial  and  rewarding  work 
among  young  people  and  children  of  Camden  Road  Church. 
Two  others  of  the  four  men  who  formed  the  first  Congo  party 
were  Londoners — W.  Holman  Bentley,  of  the  Downs  Chapel, 
Clapton,  and  John  S.  Hartland,  also  of  Camden  Road  Church. 
All  were  attached  to  the  Association  whose  members  felt  a  special 
interest  in  them  and  a  deep  responsibility  for  them  and  for  those 
who  followed  them  to  Congo  during  the  thrilling  and  tragic  early 
years.  Their  zeal  was  kindled,  too,  by  the  spacious  headline, 
“Africa  for  Christ”,  displayed  in  the  pages  of  The  Missionary 
Herald  of  those  days.  They  maintained  contact  with  the  pioneers 
by  correspondence  when  the  latter  were  at  their  posts  on  the 
field  and  by  contact  with  them  during  their  furloughs.  They 
carried  news  of  the  Congo  mission  into  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
metropolis  as  they  visited  them  and  did  much  to  increase  interest 
and  support.  Since  those  days  the  Association  and  its  successors 
has  had  its  flame  of  devotion  kept  at  glowing  point  by  the  presence 
in  its  ranks  and  on  its  committee  of  successive  prospective 
missionary  candidates  from  Regent’s,  Spurgeon’s  and  other 
colleges — contacts  which  were  maintained  when  they  took  up  their 
work  overseas  to  the  profit  both  of  the  men  and  the  Association. 

Many  men  since  honoured  in  the  denomination  have  occupied 
the  chair  of  the  Association.  Among  them  were  Mr.  F.  J. 
Marnham,  J.P.,  and  His  Honour  Judge  Bompas,  Q.C.,  whose 
father  gained  immortality  as  the  character  upon  whom  Dickens 
based  his  Serjeant  Buzfuz  in  Pickwick  Papers,  and  a  cousin  of 
whom,  the  Rev.  E.  Anstie  Bompas,  is  now  the  Chairman  of  the 
B.M.S.  Mr.  H.  Ernest  Wood,  J.P.,  found  his  first  sphere  of 
service  outside  his  church  at  Denmark  Place,  Camberwell,  as  the 
Association’s  librarian.  This  was  tlie  initial  step  on  the  path 
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that  took  him  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  B.M.S.,  the  Presidency 
of  the  London  Baptist  Association  and  of  the  Baptist  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  many  other  avenues  of  devoted 
activity  inside  and  outside  the  denomination. 

For  some  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
energetic  and  far-seeing  leaders  of  the  Association  had  been  urging 
B.M.S.  officers  to  increase  organised  propaganda  among  Sunday 
School  and  Young  People’s  Societies  throughout  the  denomination 
by  the  formation  of  a  Young  People’s  Department.  Their  over¬ 
tures  and  pleadings  met  with  scanty  response  until,  in  1905,  a  new 
and  virile  General  Secretary  was  appointed  in  the  person  of  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Wilson,  B.A.,  then  of  India.  With  his  advent  to 
office  things  began  to  happen  in  Furnival  Street.  The  Young 
People’s  Department  was  the  first  of  many  projects  to  be  realised 
and  Leonard  Tucker  was  called  from  the  Association  to  become 
its  first  secretary.  An  honorary  secretary  was  appointed  to  the 
Association  with  an  office  in  the  Mission  House.  Such  are  the 
uncertainties  of  life,  however,  for  Tucker  was  sent  almost  at 
once  to  Jamaica,  where  his  heart  was,  on  special  service. 

The  writer  joined  the  Association  in  1902  as  a  young  delegate 
from  Grafton  Square  Church,  Clapham,  and  soon  found  a  place 
on  its  committee.  Then  largely  through  the  initiative  of 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wigney,  a  Baptist  black-bearded  banker  of  Fleet  Street, 
whose  frail  body  housed  a  flaming  spirit  and  who  was  in  the  true 
Carey  succession  in  that  he  devoted  his  life  to  Christian  service 
and  worked  in  the  bank  to  pay  the  expenses,  I  was  appointed  to 
Ihe  Young  People’s  Department  in  1907.  J.  R.  M.  Stephens, 
home  from  Congo,  was  made  head  of  the  Department  in  1910, 
in  addition  to  other  duties,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Congo  for 
relief  service.  Meantime  the  work  of  the  Department  increased 
in  several  directions,  notably  in  the  affiliation  of  Sunday  Schools 
and  Young  People’s  Societies,  with  the  result  that  the  tide  of 
interest  and  activity,  so  far  as  London  was  concerned,  turned  in 
growing  degree  from  the  Association  to  the  Department.  The  for¬ 
mer  continued  to  function,  mainly  through  its  monthly  meetings  of 
delegates  in  the  Furnival  Street  Mission  House  Library,  but  the 
number  of  its  affiliated  Societies  and  Sunday  Schools,  registered 
delegates  and  personal  members  steadily  diminished  until  they 
touched  the  twenties.  It  became  clear  that  something  must  be 
done  if  the  Association  was  to  continue  its  existence  and  its  work 
was  to  be  maintained. 

Negotiations  were  therefore  opened  between  the  Association’s 
Committee  and  the  Department’s  Committee  with  the  happy 
result  that  in  1914,  the  Association  was  merged  in  the  Department, 
nd  a  new  body  for  the  youth  organisations  of  the  Metropolis 
*^'as  formed  with  the  title,  The  London  Baptist  Monthly 
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Missionary  Conference.  By  the  time  World  War  I  broke  out  in 
August,  1914,  the  new  organisation  was  firmly  established. 

Then  followed  many  years  of  growing  membership  and  wide¬ 
spread  activity.  Most  of  the  London  Sunday  Schools  became 
affiliated  with  the  Young  People’s  Department,  and  efforts  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  delegates  from  them  to  the  Conference 
were  so  successful  that  soon  nearly  400  were  registered.  In 
addition,  personal  members  were  enrolled  until  the  300  mark  was 
passed.  The  attendances  at  the  monthly  meetings  showed  a 
corresponding  increase,  until  throughout  the  War,  and  almost 
until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  Mission  House  Library 
was  crowded  up  to  and  beyond  capacity  at  every  gathering. 
Speakers  of  note  from  many  denominations  and  missionary 
societies,  including  our  own,  occupied  the  platform.  On  other 
occasions  parliaments,  lantern  lectures  and  plays  were  used  to 
effect,  and  the  gatherings  were  notable  also  for  the  sale  of 
missionary  and  other  religious  literature  and  for  the  exchange  of 
books  from  the  lending  library.  Other  ventures,  including  the 
organisation  of  many  series  of  training  classes  for  leaders  of 
study  circles ;  an  annual  Garden  Party,  at  one  of  which  at 
Spurgeon’s  Orphan  Homes,  over  1,000  visitors  sat  down  to  tea, 
were  outstanding.  Speakers’  Training  Classes,  conducted  by  men 
such  as  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer  and  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Spurr,  attracted 
average  attendances  of  150. 

The  leadership  of  the  Conference  was  wisely  entrusted  to 
youth.  For  instance.  Dr.  Hugh  Martin,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Powell,  B.A.,  B.D.  each  occupied  the  chair  for  three 
years,  thirty  years  ago.  Other  chairmen  include  Mr.  H.  Carey 
Oakley,  M.A.,  Miss  Faith  Goodwyn,  Mr.  Arnold  S.  Clark,  J.P., 
Mr.  Ronald  Bell,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Bonsall,  A.C.A.  The  Revs. 
Ernest  Payne,  M.A,  B.D.,  B.Litt.,  W.  W.  Bottoms,  M.A.,  A.  A. 
Wilson,  M.A.,  and  G.  C.  Robinson,  B.A.,  B.D.,  have  successively 
held  office  as  secretary  by  virtue  of  their  position  as  B.M.S. 
Young  People’s  Secretary. 

World  War  II  made  its  mark  upon  the  Conference  as  it  did 
upon  all  youth  and  other  church  activities.  The  Mission  House 
was  considered  unsafe  and  for  a  time  the  monthly  meetings  were 
suspended.  Then  they  were  bravely  resumed,  though  not  in  the 
familiar  Furnival  Street  premises  whose  Library  had  been 
reduced  to  a  gaping  shell.  The  Alliance  Hall,  Westminster,  was 
secured  as  a  meeting  place,  and  thither,  month  by  month,  a 
company  of  young  people  made  their  way,  throughout  the 
discomforts  of  the  black-out  and  the  menace  of  air-raids  and 
flying  bombs,  for  fellowship  and  inspiration  and  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eternal  Kingdom,  what  time 
temporal  kingdoms  were  being  broken  into  pieces. 
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The  Conference  has  continued  since  the  War  and  is  once 
again  gathering  strength.  It  suflfers  through  having  to  meet  on 
neutral  ground  away  from  B.M.S.  headquarters.  Only  those  who 
have  experienced  it  can  measure  the  magnetic  power  of  Furnival 
Street  upon  the  young  people  of  our  churches.  It  has  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  widespread  dislocation  of  church  life 
caused  by  the  War  and  the  subsequent  unsettlement  and  stress 
that  have  profoundly  affected  youth.  But  it  faces  the  future 
with  courage  and  determination. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  century  of  service 
by  the  youth  of  the  metropolis  for  the  B.M.S.  or  the  effect  it  has 
had  upon  them.  Many  past  members  of  the  Conference  have 
gone  to  the  mission  field  and  the  home  ministry.  More  serve 
as  church  officers  and  workers,  or  as  missionary  secretaries  and 
leaders.  Men  and  women  now  well  on  in  middle  life  are  to  be 
met  with,  in  large  numbers  of  our  churches,  who  acknowledge 
its  deep  and  abiding  influence  upon  them,  for  in  the  fellowship 
of  its  meetings  they  received  their  call  to  service  and  saw  a 
vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Here,  at  least,  London’s  Baptist 
youth  led  the  way  in  a  movement  through  which  their  fellows 
throughout  the  land  have  been  enrolled  for  the  task  of  world 
evangelism. 

H.  L.  Hemmens. 


The  Book  of  the  Revelation  by  John  O.  Barrett.  (Carey  Press, 
5s.) 

This  is  the  third  volume  to  appear  in  the  series  The 
Missionary  Message  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Mr.  Barrett  is 
to  be  commended  for  producing  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
space  and  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  series,  a  clear  and  readable 
help  for  plain  men  to  the  understanding  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  books  of  the  Bible.  He  has  not  given  us  a  running 
commentary  on  the  text,  but  an  exposition  of  the  book’s  seven 
central  themes,  largely  based  on  what  he  holds  to  be  the  thirteen 
chapters  that  enshrine  its  essential  and  abiding  message. 
Revelation  is  shown  to  be  neither  a  work  of  merely  antiquarian 
interest  nor  simply  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  “  students  of 
prophecy  ”,  but  a  tract  for  our  times  no  less  than  for  those  in 
which  its  author  lived.  Lay-preachers,  Sunday-school  teachers 
and  any  who  want  a  simple,  sane  guide  to  Revelation,  as  well  as 
working  ministers  in  search  of  sermon  suggestions,  will  find  this 
a  useful  help. 


Graham  W.  Hughes. 


The  Apocalyptic  Conception  of  the 
Unity  of  History. 

WE  moderns  readily  assume  history  to  be  a  unity.  All 
civilised  peoples,  we  believe,  are  in  a  real  sense  linked 
together  and  reveal  in  their  lives  and  habits  and  history  certain 
common  characteristics.  We  assume  a  unity  of  history  becaitse 
we  assume  a  unity  of  human  nature.^  But  this  idea  did  not 
originate  with  the  moderns;  it  was  in  fact  passed  on  to  us 
from  the  early  Christian  Church  which  taught  that  all  men  were, 
or  could  become,  “  one  in  Christ  Jesus  ”,  and  that  the  whole  of 
history  was  unified  through  the  purpose  of  God  in  Him.*  It  was 
the  fact  of  God  which  1^  them  to  this  conclusion,  and  not  any 
interpretation  of  human  nature.  But  the  idea  did  not  originate 
even  with  the  Christian  Church,  for  they  also  were  inheritors. 
From  whom,  thep,  did  they  inherit  it,  and  with  whom  did  it 
originate? 

Dr.  R.  H,  Charles  would  maintain  that  this  idea  of  the  unity 
of  history  originated  with  the  apocalyptists  who  were  themselves 
the  true  pioneers.  "  It  was  thus  apocalyptic,”  he  says,  “  and  not 
prophecy  that  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  great  idea  that  all  history, 
human,  cosmological,  and  spiritual  is  a  unity — a  unity  that  follows 
inevitably  as  a  corollary  to  the  unity  of  God  as  enforced  by  the 
O.T.  prophets.  Thus  whereas  prophecy  deals  with  the  present 
destinies  of  individuals  and  nations,  and  their  future  destinies 
as  arising  organically  out  of  the  present  and  on  the  present  earth 
without  reference  to  the  life  of  the  individual  after  death, 
apocalyptic  dealt  with  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  as 
linked  together  and  forming  one  whole,  and  thereby  sought  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ”.®  Elsewhere  the  same  writer 
says,  “  The  O.T.  prophet  dealt  with  the  destinies  of  this  nation 
or  of  that,  but  took  no  comprehensive  view  of  the  history  of  the 

^  Compare,  e.g.  Marx's  economic  unity  which  finds  the  clue  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem  in  the  class  struggle. 

2  “  It  was  Christianity  which  taught  men  to  say  with  the  poet  Francis 
Thompson,  ‘  I  view  all  mundane  happenings  wiUi  the  FMl  for  one  terminus 
and  the  Millenium  for  the  other.’”  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  The  History 
of  Israel,  1938,  p.  233. 

®  Commentary  on  Daniel,  1929,  p.  xxv.  cf.  Eschatology,  1913,  p.  183. 
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world  as  a  whole.  .  .  Hence  Daniel  was  the  first  to  teach  the 
unity  of  all  human  history,  and  that  every  fresh  phase  of  this 
history  was  a  further  stage  in  the  development  of  God’s 
purposes 

A  study  of  the  evidence,  however,  would  show  that,  in  writing 
thus,  Dr.  Charles  is  perhaps  not  being  quite  fair  to  the  prophets 
in  the  zeal  which  he  has  for  the  apocalyptists.  It  might  be  more 
true  to  say  that  the  apocalyptists  are  middle-men  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  idea,  but  they  cannot  with  any  full  degree  of  accuracy 
be  described  as  its  pioneers.  What  they  did  was  to  carry  still 
further  the  sense  of  divine  purpose  which  was  already  to  be  found 
in  the  prophets  and  which  itself  contributed  largely  to  the  birth 
and  growth  of  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  history. 

The  belief  in  monotheism  and  the  belief  in  the  all-embracing 
purpose  of  God  are  correlatives;  and,  whilst  monotheism  became 
explicit  perhaps  for  the  first  time  with  Deutero-Isaiah,  it  had  been 
at  least  implicit  some  considerable  time  before  in  the  teaching 
of  the  earlier  prophets.  Amos,  for  example,  does  not  expressly 
state  that  Yahweh  is  the  only  God,  but  it  seems  obvious  tiiat  he 
takes  this  for  granted.  The  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations — 
Hadad,  Dagon,  Melek,  Melkart,  Chemosh — ^are  to  be  completely 
ignored.  Yahweh  is  not  only  the  creator  of  the  physical  universe 
and  the  controller  of  all  natural  phenomena.  He  is  the  controller 
of  peoples  and  their  history  as  well.  His  interest  and  control  are 
not  confined  to  Israel.  Damascus,  Gaza,  Edom,  Tyre,  Moab  and 
Ammon  must  all  come  before  Him  for  judgment  and  receive 
punishment  at  His  hand  {Amos  i.  3 — ii.  3).  Assyria  is  a  mighty 
nation,  but  she  is  a  mere  tool  in  the  hand  of  God.  Yahweh  will  use 
her  to  carry  out  His  purpose  just  as  it  pleases  Him,  and  when  that 
task  is  done  she  will  be  destroyed  (Isaiah  x.  5-19).  Indeed  it 
was  the  rise  of  Assyria  that  forced  the  prophets  to  enlarge 
their  idea  of  God,  for  He  must  now  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the 
task  of  controlling  and  governing  that  great  world  empire.  Even 
the  great  migrations  of  the  past  .are  now  seen  by  the  prophets 
to  be  the  work  of  Yahweh ;  not  only  did  He  bring  up  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  it  was  He  who  brought  up  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor 
and  the  Syrians  from  Kir  (Amos  ix.  7).  God’s  control  is  over 
all,  and  none  can  escape  from  Him  even  though  he  dig  into  the 
depths  of  Sheol  itself  (Amos  ix.  2).  The  prophets’  glance  sweeps 
indiscriminately  over  the  past,  present  and  future,  uniting  all 
history  into  a  single  plan,  conceived  and  controlled  by  God;  for 
Yahweh  is  controller  also  of  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations. 
"  The  great  prophets  of  Israel  certainly  shared  with  their 
predecessors  and  with  their  contemporaries  the  belief  that  Yahweh 
would  interfere  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  order.  To  some 

♦  Op.  cit.,  pp.  cxiv-cxv. 
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extent  their  views  were  apocalyptic  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  there  are  passages  which  suggest  that  they  looked 
forward  to  the  great  day  when  the  heaven  should  fall  and  the 
earth  be  shattered,  that  a  new  world  might  be  bom  from  the 
ruins  of  the  old 

The  implicit  monotheism  of  the  eighth  century  B,C.,  and  its 
manifestation  in  the  belief  in  a  world-wide  divine  purpose, 
embracing  past,  present,  and  future,  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  prophets  and  not  in  the  apocalyptists  we  are  to  find 
the  pioneers  and  originators  of  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  history. 
It  may  be  true,  as  Dr,  Charles  says,  that  “  whereas  prophecy 
incidentally  dealt  with  the  past  and  devoted  itself  to  the  present 
and  the  future  as  rising  organically  out  of  the  past,  apocalyptic, 
though  its  interests  lie  chiefly  in  the  future  as  containing  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  past  and  present,  took  within 
its  purview  things  past,  present,  and  to  come  ”.®  This  does  not 
necessarily  imply,  however,  that  the  prophets  did  not  thereby 
grasp  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  history;  indeed  the  evidence  of 
their  writings  implies  that  they  did.  But  perhaps  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that,  although  the  prophets  grasped  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  history,  they  did  not  complete  the  logic  of  that  idea. 
That  completion  was  left  to  the  apocalyptists, 

“  The  knowledge  of  history,”  says  Dr,  H.  Wheeler  Robinson, 
“  is  not  the  mere  accumulation  of  facts.  We  must  relate  these  data 
to  one  another,  and  trace  their  connections.”^  The  apocalyptists, 
following  the  lead  of  the  prophets,  set  about  relating  these  data 
to  one  another,  and  traced  the  connection  by  means  of  the  divine 
purpose  underlying  history.  They  saw  and  interpreted  the  events 
of  history  sub  specie  aeternitatis,  observing  in  the  apparent 
confusion  of  history  an  order  and  a  goal.  "  The  apocalyptists 
believed  in  God,  and  believed  that  He  had  some  purpose  for  the 
world  He  had  made,  and  that  His  power  was  equal  to  its  achieve¬ 
ment.  Their  faith  goes  beyond  the  faith  in  the  divine  control 
of  history,  indeed.  It  is  a  faith  in  the  divine  initiative  in  history 
for  the  attainment  of  its  final  goal  ”.® 

So  far  we  have  noted  very  little  advance,  if  any,  on  the 
contribution  made  to  this  subject  of  the  unity  of  history  by  the 
prophets  themselves.  That  advance  came  when  the  apocalyptists 
began  to  work  out  history  systematically  in  vast  periods  and  even 
deterministically. 

Allusion  is  made  to  this  division  of  history  into  vast  periods 
in  4  Ezra  xiv.  5  which  tells  how  God  spoke  to  Ezra  concerning 

®  Oesterley  and  Robinson,  Hebrew  Religion,  1937,  p.  227. 

®  Eschatology,  1913,  p.  183. 

t  Redemption  and  Revelation,  1943,  p.  167. 

®H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Relevance  of  Apocalyptic,  1944,  p.  142. 
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Moses,  saying,  “  I  told  him  many  wondrous  things,  showed  him 
the  secrets  of  the  times,  declared  to  him  the  ends  of  the  seasons 
As  Dr.  G.  H.  Box  points  out  this  refers  to  “  the  secret  tradition 
regarding  the  crises  of  the  world’s  history  (measured  by  certain 
periods  of  time)  which  was  associated  with  the  name  of  Moses 
In  the  Assumption  of  Moses  x.  12  the  writer  describes  Moses 
as  saying,  “  From  my  death  until  His  advent  there  shall  be  CCL 
times  ”,  i.e.  250  year-weeks  or  1,750  years  which,  when  added  to 
the  2,500  years  which  had  elapsed  before  the  death  of  Moses, 
makes  the  duration  of  world  history  eighty-five  jubilees  or  4,250 
years.^®  The  scheme  of  history  is  systematised  still  more  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  Weeks  (1  Enoch  xciii.  1-10,  xci.  12-17)  where 
history  is  divided  into  ten  ”  weeks  ”  of  unequal  lengths,  each  of 
which  is  marked  by  some  great  event.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  writer  the  first  seven  weeks  are  in  the  past  and  the  last  three 
weeks  in  the  future,  the  Messianic  Kingdom  being  set  up  in  the 
eighth  week  and  continuing  till  the  close  of  the  tenth  week  when 
the  final  judgment  takes  place. A  somewhat  similar  division  is 
made  in  the  Testament  of  Abraham  where  we  read  of  "seven 
fiery  serpents’  heads  ”,  symbolising  the  seven  ages  into  which  the 
world  is  divided,  each  of  which  presumably  lasts  for  1,000  y^rs 
(cf.  chs.  xvii,  xix).  In  several  other  passages  history  is  divided 
into  twelve  jjarts.  In  ch.  vii.  B.  of  the  Testament  of  Abraham, 
for  example,  the  7,000  years  of  the  world’s  duration  mentioned 
above  are  described  as  “  twelve  hours  of  the  day  ”.  In  the 
Apocalypse  of  Abraham  the  present  age  lasts  for  twelve  hours 
(ch.  XX,)  each  hour  representing  a  period  of  one  hundred  years 
(ch.  xxviii) ;  those  twelve  hours  or  1,200  years  are  probably  to 
be  regarded  as  extending  from  the  founding  of  Jerusalem  by 
David  (cf.  4  Ezra  x.  46)  to  the  destruction  of  the  last  Temple 
by  Titus.^*  The  same  twelve-fold  division  of  history  is  found 
in  Baruch’s  vision  of  the  cloud  with  black  and  white  waters; 
these  waters,  which  symbolise  the  periods  of  world  histoty  (2 
Baruch  Ivi.  3)  are  poured  out  upon  the  earth  twelve  times  (liii.  6). 
In  the  Latin  text  of  4  Ezra  xiv.  11  we  read  that  "the  world-age 
is  divided  into  twelve  parts ;  nine  parts  of  it  are  passed  already, 
and  the  half  of  the  tenth  part ;  and  there  remain  of  it  two  parts, 
besides  the  half  of  the  tenth  part  ” ;  in  the  Ethiopic  text  it  is 
divided  into  ten  parts  and  not  twelve,  half  of  the  tenth  part 
remaining.^®  These  divisions  of  time,  of  whatever  number  or 

^The  Ezra- Apocalypse,  1912,  p.  308. 

See  R.  H.  Charles,  The  Assumption  of  Moses,  1897,  p.  44. 

i^Cf.  Sib.  Or.  Bk.  IV,  lines  47f.  where  world  history  is  divided  into 
ten  generations. 

“  Josephus  says  that  this  period  extended  over  1,179  years. 

^  Cf.  the  half  week  in  Daniel  ix.  27  =  the  last  3}  years  of  tribulation. 
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duration  they  may  be,  form  a  unity  of  history,  for  in  and  through 
them  can  be  traced  the  unfailing  purpose  of  God,  leading  lie 
present  age  up  to  its  close  in  the  final  judgment  oi  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 

But  not  only  did  the  apocalyptists  divide  up  history  into 
different  periods  of  time,  they  regarded  it  as  having  been  deter¬ 
mined  beforehand  by  the  will  of  God  and  revealed  to  His  servants. 
“Determinism  thus  became  a  leading  characteristic  of  Jewish 
apocalyptic;  and  accordingly  its  conception  of  history,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  prophecy,  was  often  mechanical  rather 
than  organic.”  It  was  believed  that  God  had  set  down  on  the 
heavenly  tablets  (of  which  we  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  writings) 
the  fixed  order  of  the  events  of  history  from  which  there  could 
be  no  deviation  whatsoever.  What  God  had  set  down  must  come 
to  pass.  “  That  which  is  determined  shall  be  done  ”  {Daniel  xi. 
36).  On  the  heavenly  tablets  will  be  written  down  “all  the  deeds 
of  mankind,  and  of  all  the  children  of  flesh  that  shall  be  upon 
the  earth  to  the  remotest  generations  ”  {Jub.  i  29).  God  has 
determined  beforehand  the  destinies  of  Israel  and  the  nations 
{Ass.  of  Moses  xii.  4f.),  and  will  bring  this  present  age  to  a  close 
when  the  predetermined  time  is  fulfilled  (4  Ezra  iv.  36,  xi.  44). 
But  if  men  could  not  alter  what  was  predetermined  by  God, 
they  could  at  least  investigate  the  scheme  of  history  thus  set  out, 
and  try  lo  discover  at  what  point  in  it  they  themselves  stood  by 
identifying  past  historical  events  with  specific  events  in  the 
scheme.  The  calculation  of  times,  therefore,  became  a  very 
important  part  of  the  apocalyptists’  job.  Usually  the  description 
of  the  times  and  seasons  up  to  the  writer’s  own  day  is  fairly 
clear  and  straightforward,  but  when  this  point  is  passed  then 
“  predicted  ”  history  becomes  prediction  proper,  with  the  result 
that  the  events  described  are  for  the  most  part  given  in  very 
general  terms.  By  reason  of  his  calculations  the  seer  believed 
himself  to  be  standing  in  the  last  days  very  near  to  the  final 
crisis  of  history.  This  belief  was  no  doubt  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  the  times  in  which  he  lived  were  usually  times  of  great 
travail  and  distress.  This  predeterminism  of  history,  making 
possible  the  calculations  of  times  and  seasons,  emphasises  still 
further  the  strong  sense  which  the  apocalyptists  had  of  the  unity 
of  history.  Behind  everything,  from  the  ver^^  beginning  to  the 
very  end,  the  purpose  of  God  was  working  itself  out,  binding 
those  times  and  seasons  into  one  great  scheme. 

The  apocalyptists,  then,  completed  the  logic  of  this  idea  of 
the  unity  of  history,  which  had  originated  with  the  prophets, 
by  developing  and  systematising  the  whole  conception.  TTiey 
acted  as  middle-men  and  not  as  pioneers;  they  passed  on,  in 
R.  H,  Charles,  Eschatology,  1913,  p.  206. 
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changed  and  fuller  form,  what  they  themselves  had  already 
received. 

Two  influences  in  particular  were  brought  to  bear  on  the 
apocalyptic  writers  which  helped  to  widen  and  develop  their 
conception  of  the  unity  of  history — ^the  external  influences  of 
Zoroastrianism  and  the  internal  influence  of  beliefs  and  conditions 
within  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  State. 

To  try  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  influence  of 
Iranian  apocalyptic  in  this  connection  would  take  us  far  away 
from  our  present  subject.  Only  a  very  brief  statement  need 
be  made  here.  Characteristic  of  the  Iranian  teaching  was  that 
the  world  should  last  for  a  period  of  12,000  years.  This  period 
was  divided  into  four  eras  of  3,000  years  each.  During  the  first 
of  these  everything  was  invisible  during  the  second  the  great 
god  Ahura-Mazda  created  the  material  world  and  man;  during 
the  third  Angra-Mainyu,  the  great  evil  spirit,  has  power  over 
men ;  during  the  fourth  men  gradually  approach  a  state  of 
perfection  through  the  work  of  Shaoshyant  the  saviour.  What 
is  of  significance  for  our  purpose  is  that  history  was  divided  up 
into  great  world  epochs  and  that  the  Iranian  apocalyptists  worked 
out  for  themselves  elaborate  schemes  and  systems  of  measure¬ 
ment  just  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  seen  the  Jewish  apocalyptists 
do.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  latter  were 
influenced  greatly  by  Iranian  thought  in  this  particular  respect. 
It  cannot  be  without  significance,  for  example,  that  the  number 
twelve,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  Zoroastrianism, 
should  appear  so  frequently  in  the  Jewish  divisions  of  history. 
The  Jewish  apocalyptic  writers  took  over  this  Iranian  conception 
of  great  world  epochs  and  used  it  to  make  more  vivid 
and  more  wide-embracing  the  idea  which  they  had  received  from 
the  prophets  of  a  unity  of  history  made  such  by  the  unfailing 
purpose  of  Almighty  God.  , 

The  second  influence  brought  to  bear  on  these  writerc  helping 
to  widen  and  develop  their  conception  of  the  unity  of  history 
was  that  of  the  prevailing  beliefs  and  conditions  within  Palestine. 
From  the  time  of  the  Maccabean  Revolt  right  down  to  the  year 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  70  a.d.  the  Jewish  people 
were  welded  together  to  form  a  nation  in  a  way  unlike  at  any 
other  time.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  patriotism  ran  very 
high  and  the  continued  tension  within  the  State  between  Hellenism 
and  Judaism  heightened  feelings  still  more.  No  longer  were  the 
Jews  merely  one  of  a  number  of  small  nationalities  in  and  around 
Palestine.  They  had  become  a  nation  different  from  other 

Cf.  2  Enoch  xxiv.  4,  “  For  before  all  things  were  visible,  I  alone 
used  to  go  about  in  the  invisible  things,  like  the  sun  from  east  to  west,  and 
from  west  to  east.” 
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surrounding  nations.  During  those  two-and-a-half  centuries  th^ 
had  become  “  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  an  alteniative  to 
Civilisation  as  then  understood  Perhaps  the  Jewish  nation 
could  not  be  compared  with  the  great  Empires  of  the  Seleucids 
and  the  Ptolemies  in  material  power,  but  this  did  not  prevent  it 
from  seeing  itself  play  an  imperial  part  in  the  history  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  Professor  Burkitt  illustrates  this  point  by  comparing  those 
prophecies  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  which  are  directed  against  the 
nations  with  those  in  Daniel.  “  In  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,”  he 
says,  “  we  have  announcements  of  Divine  vengeance  upon  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  but  it  is  all  piecemeal  and  detached.  In  Daniel, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  philosophy  of  universal  History 
And  here  the  same  writer  quotes  some  words  of  Dr.  Edwyn 
Bevan,  “  The  great  Gentile  kingdoms,  like  the  Greek  supremacy 
of  the  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies  which  seemed  so  overwhelming  and 
terrible,  are  shown  as  phases  in  a  world  process  whose  end  is 
the  Kingdom  of  God  ”.^®  Daniel,  in  his  visions  in  chapters  ii, 
vii,  viii,  sees  the  fall  of  the  Empires  of  Babylonia,  Media,  Persia, 
and  Greece.  The  Jewish  nation  sees  itself  set  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  these  mighty  powers ;  its  outlook  has  become  in  the  most 
real  sense  cosmopolitan.  It  is  not  inferior  to  those  great  nations ; 
rather  it  is  superior,  for  they  must  perish,  but  Israel  will  inherit 
the  Kingdom  prepared  by  God.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  then, 
that  with  this  very  much  wider  view  of  the  world’s  history  in 
which  their  own  nation  was  playing  and  was  yet  to  play  such  an 
important  part,  the  apocalyptists  should  have  a  wider  vision  than 
the  prophets  had  of  the  significance  of  the  unity  of  history. 

Dr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  writes  that,  if  we  are  to  meet  all 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  time  to 
eternity,  we  must  try  to  resolve  three  dualities  into  “  transparent 
unities  ”.  “  The  dualities  are  that  (o)  history  must  vindicate 

God,  and  yet  is  inadequate  within  itself  to  do  so,  (&)  the  values 
of  history  which  .  .  .  require  a  temporal  order  for  their 
actualisation,  also  require  an  eternal  order  for  their  interpretation 
and  justification,  (c)  the  temporal  must  be  so  taken  up  into  the 
eternal,  that  its  process,  as  well  as  its  product,  has  meaning  and 
value  for  God.  ””  The  apocalyptic  writers  cannot  be  said  to  have 
succeeded  in  resolving  these  dualities  into  unities,  but  they  are 
at  least  one  in  seeing  the  need  for  an  eternal  order.  The 
characteristic  note  struck  by  most  of  these  writers,  however,  is 
not  the  sameness  of  this  present  “  age  ”  and  the  new  “  age  ”,  but 
the  difference  between  them.  A  dualism  is  maintained  between  the 

F.  C.  Burkitt,  Jewish  and  Christian  Apocalypses,  1914,  p.  4. 

Op.  cit,  pp.  6-7. 

Jerusalem  under  the  High  Priests,  p.  86. 

19  Redemption  and  Revelation,  1943,  p.xlii. 
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present  age  of  ungodliness  and  the  future  age  of  righteousness.^ 
The  Cosmos  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  harmonious  whole,  for  “  the 
Most  High  has  made  not  one  Age  but  two  ”  (4  Ezra  vii.  50). 
And  yet  there  is  a  link  between  the  temporal  and  the  eternal 
orders  which  cannot  be  broken ;  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  which 
will  be  vindicated  in  the  vindication  of  His  people.  Through  a 

I  synthesis  of  the  eschatologies  of  the  individual  and  the  nation  the 
apocalyptists  see  this  vindication  to  be  one  of  the  righteous  indivi¬ 
dual  as  well  as  of  the  righteous  nation  who  take  part  in  the 

I  Messianic  Kingdom.  In  the  apocalyptic  writings,  then,  there 
is  after  all  a  unity  wider  than  that  of  mere  world  history ;  it  is 
a  unity  in  which  the  temporal  is  taken  up  into  the  eternal  by 
1  means  of  those  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  which  make  up  the 
purpose  of  God — Zl  purpose  which,  whilst  finding  its  actualisation 
in  history,  must  seek  its  justification  beyond  history. 

D.  S.  Russell. 

Cf.  Apoc.  of  Abr.,  xxix,  xxxi,  xxxii.  This  dualdsni  probably  owes 
much  to  the  influence  of  Iranian  thought. 

Facing  Life  with  Confidence  by  L.  J.  Tizard.  (Independent 
Press,  6s.) 

The  author’s  thesis  is  that  “  something  good  can  be  gained 
from  everything  that  we  face  in  a  receptive  spirit  ”  and, 
negatively,  that  the  escapist  attitude  is  both  useless  and  unchristian. 
That  is  not  startlingly  original  but  the  author  has  reached  it  for 
himself,  tested  it  widely,  and  seen  it  work  for  others  in  experiences 
through  which  he  himself  has  not  yet  passed.  He  works  it  out  in 
relation  to  trouble,  temptation,  sin,  doubt,  old  age,  death  and 
bereavement.  Within  the  field  he  has  set  himself,  Mr.  Tizard  has 
aimed  at  being  fairly  comprehensive  and  he  has  been  bold  enough 
j  to  reiterate  some  of  those  truthful  counsels  which  have  sometimes 

r  been  made  to  sound  platitudinous  but  which  are  true  none  the 

1  less.  For  a  digestible,  popular  treatment  his  book  leaves  little 

I  to  be  desired  either  in  matter  or  manner  of  presentation.  It  is  sane 

I  and  helpful  and  written  in  a  friendly,  readable  prose. 

I  G.  W.  Rusling. 

L _ _ 


The  Prophet  as  Intercessor. 

ONE  aspect  of  the  prophetic  ministry  that  is  often  overlooked 
is  that  of  intercession.  For  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
the  Old  Testament  it  is  the  prophet  and  not  the  priest  who  makes 
intercession  for  the  people.  What  is  the  relation  between  this 
prophetic  ministry  of  intercession  and  that  of  declaring  the  Word 
of  the  Lord? 

“  The  mission  of  the  prophet  was  to  be  an  extension  of  the 
divine  personality,  and  the  utterer  of  a  word  which  was  not  his, 
but  God’s.”  ^  This  description  draws  attention  to  an  essential 
feature  of  Hebrew  prophecy :  it  is  the  medium  which  God  has 
chosen,  to  communicate  directly  to  His  people  His  judgment  and 
His  purpose  of  Salvation  with  special  reference  to  the  historical 
situations  in  which  they  find  themselves.  Thus  the  prophet 
condemns  all  forms  of  social  injustice,  political  expediency,  and 
religious  practice  which  is  not  associate  with  true  penitence  and 
loyalty  to  God’s  holy  will,  not  primarily  because  he  has  a 
developed  social  conscience,  but  because  God  has  given  him  this 
word  to  speak.  So  he  foretells  the  future ;  not  to  satisfy  human 
curiosity,  but  because  the  future  is  unified  with  the  present  in 
the  mind  of  God,  and  there  are  certain  consequences  of  defying, 
neglecting,  or  loyally  committing  oneself  to  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
So  too,  he  interprets  the  history  of  his  people,  not  because  he 
has  quietly  reflected  on  the  traditions  of  Israel’s  past,  but  because 
God  has  opened  his  eyes  to  see  His  activity  in  those  events,  so 
that  he  may  declare  them  to  His  people.  Thus  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings  (called  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
The  Former  Prophets)  came  to  be  written.  As  foreteller,  spokes¬ 
man  of  Judgment  and  Salvation,  and  interpreter  of  history,  we 
see  that  ”  the  primary  function  of  the  prophet  is  to  awaken  the 
consciousness  of  Israel  to  the  presence  and  power  of  God,  and 
to  evoke  that  inner  spirit  of  obedience  which  alone  gives  reality 
to  the  ritual  of  worship  He  is  a  "  man  under  authority  ”,  and 
that  “  authority  ”  was  recognised  by  himself  and  at  least  some 
of  his  hearers.  Sometimes  we  find  the  prophets  speaking  of  this 
inner  compulsion  as  something  before  which  their  desires, 

^H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Rediscovery  of  the  Old  Testammt,  p.  99. 

2  H.  Wheeler  Robinson :  Inspiration  and  Revelation  in  the  Old 
Testament,  p.  162. 
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inclinations  and  purposes  must  submit  at  whatever  cost  to  them¬ 
selves  (cp.  especially  Jeremiah  i.  4-10;  xx.  7-12).  The  word 
spoken  by  the  prophet  is  not  his  own,  but  God’s ;  it  is  the  word 
of  the  Lord.  The  book  of  Amos  is  described  as  "  The  words  of 
Amos  .  .  .”  (Amos  i.  1.)  but  when  Amos  speaks,  it  is  “  Thus 
hath  the  Lord  said  ”,  and  the  Word  goes  forth  with  power  to 
effect  the  will  of  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  iii.  19f ;  Is.  Iv.  11)^  In  all 
this  we  see  the  prophet  as  the  man  of  God.  God’s  man  sent 
to  those  who  have  defied,  forgotten  or  misunderstood  their 
rightful  King. 

We  shall,  however,  misunderstand  the  prophet  (and  Him 
Whose  will  he  declares),  if  we  think  of  him  as  standing  apart 
from  his  people,  as  one  who  would  isolate  himself  from  “  an  evil 
and  adulterous  generation  ”.  This  is  clearly  borne  out  by  the 
intercessory  prayers  and  acts  of.  the  prophets.  We  may  begin 
with  Amos  where  the  contrast  between  the  prevailing  message 
of  doom  and  the  prophet’s  intercessions  is  most  striking.  The 
oracles  of  the  prophet  declare  the  divine  Judgment  on  a  people 
who  have  forsaken  the  covenant  relationship  with  God.  Their 
leaders  have  dethroned  justice,  oppressed  the  defenceless  poor, 
and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of  the 
results  of  their  rapacity  and  commercial  dishonesty.  The  Day 
of  the  Lord,  for  which  they  are  so  confidently  hoping,  will  be 
for  them  darkness  and  not  light.  All  the  more  remarkable  are 
the  words  of  chapt.  vii  verses  1-3  and  4-6.  Here  the  prophet 
pleads  for  his  people  as  the  land  is  threatened  with  destruction 
first  from  a  plague  of  locusts,  and  again  with  a  forest  fire  that 
spread  with  terrifying  speed  along  the  valleys  and  fertile  slopes 
dry  in  the  heat  of  summer.  On  both  occasions,  “  The  lord 
repented  ”,  and  disaster  was  averted.  It  is  true  that  neither  the 
threat  of  disaster  nor  the  intercession  of  the  prophet  had  any 
lasting  effect ;  “  yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  the 
LORD  ”.  Amos  must  therefore  pronounce  the  doom  of  Israel.  In 
these  two  brief  glimpses  into  the  inner  life  of  the  prophet,  we 
see  something  more  than  the  stern  prophet  of  judgment.  He  is 
aware  of  the  real  nature  of  his  people’s  pitiful  condition,  as 
Israel  ought  to  be  but  is  not.  There  is  an  emotional  quality  in 
his  prayer  “  O  Lord  god  forgive !  ”  which  can  hardly  be  repro¬ 
duce  in  the  printed  translation.  He  prays,  not  only  for  Israel, 
but  as  Israel.  It  is  the  prayer  that  Israel  should  utter,  but 
because  of  its  moral  and  spiritual  condition  cannot. 

Now  Amos,  as  he  intercedes  for  Israel,  is  in  the  true  succession 
of  the  prophets  who  went  before  him.  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  both 
represented  as  interceding  for  the  nation  and  for  individuals. 

*  For  a  most  illuminating  discussion  of  the  Authority  of  the  prophet, 
see  an  article  by  Dr.  Rowley  in  Harvard  Theological  Review,  1945. 
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Similar  accounts  are  preserved  of  un-named  “  men-of-God 
(c.p.  1  Kings  xiii.  6.)  Centuries  after  their  death,  the  names  of 
Moses  and  Samuel  were  remembered  for  their  ministry  of  inter¬ 
cession  {Jer.  XV.  1.),  and  a  number  of  such  occasions  will  be 
remembered.  Not  only  was  Israel  encouraged  by  Samuel  to  resist 
their  Philistine  over-lords ;  they  said  to  Samuel,  “  Cry  unto  the 
lORD  our  God,  that  He  may  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines”.  (1  Sam.  vii.  5-12),  and  his  prayers  were  effective. 
Chapter  xii,  although  it  seems  to  preserve  the  point  of  view  of 
a  later  age,  none-the-less  emphasises  Samuel’s  intercession  for 
Israel,  by  contrast  with  their  disloyalty  to  God  and  His  servant : 
“  God  forbid  that  I  should  sin  against  the  lord  in  ceasing  to  pray 
for  you.”  (vv.  19,  23).  It  would  appear  that  Samuel’s  “  mourning 
for  Saul”  (1  Sam.  xv.  35;  xvi.  1)  was  of  the  nature  of 
intercession,  for  “  the  lord  said  unto  Samuel,  How  long  wilt  thou 
mourn  for  Saul,  when  I  have  rejected  him  from  being  king  over 
Israel  ?  ”  Moses,  who  is  recognised  as  being  the  spiritual 
ancestor  of  the  prophets  in  Deut.  xviii.  15  and  referred  to  as  a 
prophet  by  Hosea  xii.  13,  is  frequently  shown  as  interceding  for 
the  covenant  people,  cp.  Exod.  xxxii.  11-13,  xvii.  8f  (by  symbolic 
action)  Deut.  ix.  26,  and  the  Pharaoh  bespeaks  his  prayers  on 
behalf  of  Egypt,  Exod.  viii.  8f,  28f,  etc.  An  incident  in  the 
story  of  Abraham  is  of  particular  interest  in  this  respect. 
Abimelek,  king  of  Gerar  is  instructed  by  God  to  seek  the  help 
of  Abraham  so  that  the  threatened  disaster  might  be  averted : 
“  for  he  is  a  prophet  and  he  shall  pray  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
live.”  Gen.  xx.  7.  (cp.  also  Gen.  xviii.  16-33)  :  so  that  it  is  precisely 
in  connection  with  his  intercession  that  Abraham  is  explicitly 
called  a  prophet. 

When  we  turn  from  Amos  to  the  prophets  who  follow  him, 
we  find  the  same  function  appearing  as  part  of  their  ministry. 
In  the  biography  of  Isaiah,  we  read  that  King  Hezekiah  sent  to 
the  prophet  to  “  lift  up  thy  prayer  ”  for  the  people  {Is.  xxxvii.  4), 
at  a  time  of  acute  national  emergency.  Is  it  fanciful  to  suppose 
that  the  prophecies  of  the  Messianic  Age  are  the  answers  to  his 
unrecorded  prayers  for  this  people?  The  Prophecy  of  Habakkuk 
opens  with  an  intercessory  prayer,  and  he  received  his 
characteristic  “  Word  ”  in  answer  to  his  prayer  for  the  people  of 
God  (ii.  1-4).  Jeremiah  was  venerated  in  Jewish  tradition  as 
the  great  intercessor;  thus  II  Macc.  xv.  14:  “the  lover  of  his 
brethren,  he  who  prayeth  much  for  the  people  and  the  holy  city, 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet  of  God.”  Thus  he  tells  us  “  how  I  sto<^ 
before  Thee  to  speak  good  for  them,  to  turn  away  Thy  fury  from 
them  ”  xviii.  20  (a  somewhat  similar  meaning  may  be  intended 
in  the  difficult  verse  xv.  11).  So  we  read  of  king  Zedekiah,  who 
paid  no  heed  to  the  prophet’s  word,  yet  sent  to  ask  the  prophet  to 
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pray  for  the  people  xxxvii  1-3 ;  and  Johanan  with  his  associates, 
having  good  reason  to  fear  savage  Babylonian  reprisals  for  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  and  some  Babylonian  officials,  came  to 
Jeremiah  to  ask  him  to  pray  for  them  xlii.  2.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  though  they  did  not  accept  the  Word  of  the  lord  which 
Jeremiah  gave  them  in  answer  to  their  request,  they  took  Jeremiah 
with  them  when  they  fled  for  refuge  to  Egypt.  At  one  period  of 
his  ministry  in  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  is  forbidden  to  “  pray  for 
this  people”,  vii.  16.,  xi.  14.,  xiv.  11.  “It  is  as  if  the  believing 
remnant  which  to  Isaiah  had  represented  the  spiritual  kernel  of 
Israel  and  the  hope  of  its  future,  had  shrunk  in  Jeremiah’s  view 
to  the  limits  if  his  own  individual  life.”*  Historic  Israel  had, 
it  seemed,  utterly  rejected  God’s  purpose  for  His  people.  Like 
Samuel  and  Ezekiel,  he  must  no  longer  mourn.  He  must  no 
longer  exercise  a  normal  part  of  .the  prophetic  ministry ;  and  the 
reason  is  clear.  It  is  that  he  must  no  longer  be  identified  with  a 
reprobate  people  who  have  rejected  the  lord.  “  Pray  not  thou 
for  this  people  .  .  .  for  I  will  not  hear  them"  (xi.  14).  This  is 
not  of  course,  the  end  of  the  story.  They  have  broken  the 
covenant  and  refused  to  be  the  people  of  God,  Israel;  but  Israel 
continues  in  the  person  of  Jeremiah.  The  holy  purpose  of  God 
is  not  to  be  frustrated  by  the  failure  of  man;  Jeremiah  fulfils 
that  purpose  and  makes  it  available  for  such  as  receive  the 
divine  forgiveness,  the  new  heart,  and  the  true  knowledge  of 
God.  Finally  we  may  turn  to  the  well-known  passage  Isaiah  Hi. 
13 — liii.  12  which  represents  the  Servant  as  interceding  by 
identifying  himself  with  the  sinful  nations.  Now,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  terms  used  to  describe  the  Servant’s  vocation, 
preparation,  and  mission  in  the  passages  xlii.  1-4,  xlix.  1-6,  1  4-9, 
are  strikingly  reminiscent  of  those  used  of  the  prophets.  If  the 
Servant,  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  is  intended  as  a  portrait  of 
historic  Israel,  and  a  prophecy  of  its  destiny  in  the  divine 
purpose,®  it  makes  all  other  national  aspirations  seem  trivial  and 
worthless.  The  intercessory  function  of  the  prophet  reaches 
here  its  noble  fulfilment.  It  is  not  legal  substitution,  but  willing 
self-identification  with  those  “  who  are  without  God  and  without 
hope  Through  his  acceptance  of  the  suffering  they  have 
deserved,  he  becomes  the  meeting  place  where  the  rebels  may  meet 
the  LORD  who  is  their  true  King,  and  offer  to  Him  their  loyalty, 
trust  and  obedience.  It  had  to  be  left  for  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  to  actualise  the  Word  of  the  lord  to  this  prophet. 

Thus  we  may  see  that  intercession  is  a  normal  and  recognised 
part  of  the  prophetic  ministry.  In  what  way  is  this  related  to 
the  conception  of  a  prophet  as  not  only  the  spokesman  for  God, 

*  Skinner  :  Prophecy  and  Religion,  p.  219. 

®  Cp.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  The  Cross  of  the  Servant. 
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but  as  the  mouthpiece  of  God?  We  read  of  him  uttering  God’s 
words  to  men,  often  in  denunciation  of  moral  conduct  and 
religious  practices,  sometimes  pleading  for  repentance,  sometimes 
describing  the  conditions  of  a  forgiven,  renewed  and  restored 
Israel  in  the  New  Age.  He  is  God’s  messenger,  indeed  God’s 
message,  to  God’s  people.  He  speaks  not  his  own  words,  but 
the  words  given  to  him  in  “  the  council  of  the  Most  High  By 
word  and  act  he  brings  the  Judgment  of  God  to  bear  upon  the 
life  of  the  covenant  community.  He  is  God’s  representative,  and 
identifies  himself  with  the  holy  purpose  of  God.  Yet  he  is  also 
a  member  of  the  covenant  community,  and  does  not  seek  to 
isolate  himself  or  separate  himself  from  that  community.  He 
does  not  stand  over  against  Israel  as  he  utters  the  divine  word, 
but  within  and  as  a  member  of  Israel.  Indeed  this  is  perhaps 
an  obvious  necessity  for  the  prophet  if  he  is  to  be  true  to  the 
Immanuel  theme  that  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Bible — I  will 
be  with  you — God  is  with  us.  So,  if  the  prophet  must  condemn 
and  declare  words  of  doom,  he  acknowledges  that  condemnation 
himself  as  a  man  of  Israel.  Isaiah  confesses  “  A  man  of  unclean 
lips  am  I,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips  I  dwell  ". 
(Is.  vi  5.)  Not  only  Israel  as  chosen  and  saved  by  God  for  the 
fulfilment  of  His  holy  purpose,  but  Israel  in  need  of  forgiveness 
and  renewal,  that  is,  historic  Israel,  comes  as  it  were  to  a  focus 
in  the  prophet  as  he  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  King. 
In  him,  Israel  comes  to  self-consciousness;  in  a  very  real  sense, 
he  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  Israel.  It  is  thus  that  he  can,  more 
adequately  than  any  other,  represent  Israel  to  God,  and  intercede 
for  his  people.  But  this  suggests  a  quality  in  the  prophetic  words 
which  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of.  It  is  in  the  prophet’s  own 
experience  that  the  righteous,  gracious  and  holy  God  meets 
unrighteous,  churlish  and  unholy  Israel.  So  the  words  that  he 
speaks  are  words  of  Judgment,  yet  spoken  with  agony  and  great 
suffering.  That  was  the  prophet’s  vocation. 

A.  S.  Herbert. 
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Nailsworth  Tabernacle  Church. 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  there  were  ait  one  time  two  Baptist 
churches  in  Nailsworth.  The  popular  appreciation  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  Brown  by  the  Rev.  H.  Cook  gives  no  indication 
that  there  was  another  church  there  during  his  pastorate.  But 
it  was  possible  for  the  other  church  to,  and  they  did  so,  claim  to 
be  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Nailsworth. 

The  Shortwood  church  was  formed  in  1715-16  (there  is  a  little 
uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  date)  and  continu^  to  serve  a 
large  area  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  for  many  years. 
Chapels  for  preaching  were  built  in  several  districts  and  in  the 
1800’s  separate  churches  were  formed  at  a  number  of  these; 
Minchinhampton,  Avening,  etc.  A  room  was  also  opened  at 
Nailsworth  itself  for  evening  services,  the  Sunday  services  at 
Shortwood  being  held  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  In  1864 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Fox  Newman  resigned  after  a  long  and  notable 
ministry,  the  membership  of  the  church  reaching  its  height.  For 
a  while  the  church  continued  without  a  pastor  and  then  a  dis¬ 
agreement  arose  over  the  calling  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jackson  of 
Bilston.^  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  having 
married  his  eldest  sister,  Eliza  Rebecca.  He  removed  in  186/ 
to  Cambray,  Cheltenham  and  died  in  1892  at  Waltham  Abbqr 
(vide  Baptist  Handbook  1893).  In  consequence  of  the  disagree¬ 
ment  about  eighty  of  the  members  withdrew  early  in  1867  to 
form  a  separate  church.  During  the  year  Mr.  C.  L.  Gordon  of 
the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  College  laboured  among  them 
apparently  while  still  at  college.  The  pastor  of  the  Tetbury 
church,  who  had  presided  at  the  church  meetings  prior  to  the  split, 
now  offered  himself  as  pastor  of  the  new  church,  but  this  was 
declined,  as  they  did  not  yet  feel  able  to  support  a  minister. 
There  were  signs  of  growth  however,  a  number  of  baptising 
services  were  held  and  work  for  a  chapel  was  put  in  hand  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  Mr.  Gordon  was  called  to  the 

1  The  exact  nature  of  the  dispute  is  not  clear  to  me  for  I  have  not  had 
access  to  the  relevant  Shortwood  minutes,  but  so  far  as  I  can  tell  from  the 
Tabernacle  Minute  book  now  in  the  safe  in  the  vestry  of  Shortwood  Baptist 
Church,  it  would  seem  that  the  more  influential  and  richer  members  of  the 
church  were  not  willing  that  Mr.  Jackson  should  take  up  the  work  in  their 
midst.  Eventually  Shortwood  called  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Price  to  the  pastorate 
(vide  Chronicles  of  Shortwood,  by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Smyth,  a  former  pastor, 
1906-34). 
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pastorate  in  June  or  July  of  1867,  the  church  continued  to  grow, 
and  the  chapel  was  built  and  opened  in  1868.  (A  Mr.  Qissold 
was  the  architect.  This  is  a  name  well  known  in  connection  with 
Baptist  churches  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  Shortwood,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  an  initial  does  not  give  some  means  of 
identification). 

The  other  churches  mentioned  above  had  always  been 
connected  with  the  Bristol  Association,  but  the  Tabernacle  applied 
for  affiliation  to  the  Glos.  and  Hereford  Association.  In  1869 
appeared  the  first  reference  to  trouble  in  the  infant  community. 
The  pastor  was  compelled  to  reprove  them  for  evil  speaking  and 
backbiting,  and  though  there  were  evidences  of  repentance,  a 
leading  figure  in  the  disruption  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
church,  Gideon  Teakle,  withdrew  from  membership  accompanied 
by  a  few  others.  A  suggestion  by  the  pastor  that  he  should  elect 
his  own  deacons  was  acceded  to.  In  April,  1874,  Mr.  Gordon 
accepted  a  call  to  another  sphere  and  some  six  months  later  the 
church  unanimously  called  the  Rev.  R.  Kerr,  of  Avening,  to  the 
pastorate.  In  June  1875  Mr.  Teakle  and  the  others  returned  to 
the  fellowship,  and  the  church  applied  to  the  Pastor’s  Augmenta¬ 
tion  Fund  to  assist  in  the  minister’s  salary.  Things  were  not 
happy,  however,  and  in  1878  Mr.  Kerr  resigned.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
stated  that  he  would  not  further  help  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
pastor,  but  a  little  later  Mr.  P.  Hutton  of  the  Pastor’s  College 
accepted  the  pastorate,  being  himself  responsible  for  part  of 
the  salary.  He  resigned  in  December,  1880,  and  a  church  meeting 
at  the  end  of  the  year  engendered  such  heat  that  it  broke  up  in 
confusion. 

In  1881,  under  a  new  secretary,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Robinson,  of  Great  Sampford,  Essex,  and  he  accepted  and 
settled  in  the  early  summer  of  that  year.  In  this  year  the 
Shortwood  church  moved  its  chapel  down  the  valley  so  that  the 
Tabernacle  was  now  to  experience  greater  competition  in  the  work 
in  which  they  were  already  hampered  by  their  internal  dis¬ 
harmonies.  The  Baptist  ministers  of  the  district  refused  to  come 
to  the  recognition  meetings  because  of  the  bad  treatment  given  to 
Mr.  Hutton.  Mr.  Robinson  was  loath  to  believe  these  reports 
and  reproached,  in  the  minutes,  the  ministers  for  believing  Aem, 
but  in  1886  he  resigned  and  he  ends  his  minutes  with  an 
impassioned  outburst,  “  Lord,  Thou  knowest  I  have  done  what  I 
could”.  The  rest  of  what  he  had  to  say  has  unfortunately  been 
lost  through  the  removal  of  certain  pages  by  the  next  minister 
who  was  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  church  meeting.  This  has 
meant  unfortunately  the  loss  of  other  pages  later  in  the  book. 
In  February  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor,  formerly  of  Chipping  Campden, 
and  studying  at  the  Pastor’s  College,  became  pastor  and  the  church 
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withdrew  from  the  Association.  The  last  reports  of  his  ministry 
are  missing  due  to  the  loose  leaves  being  lost  as  mentioned 
above  but  he  removed  to  Holbeach,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1889. 

Various  preachers  and  evangelists  now  visited  the  place  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Jackson  who  had  taken  considerable  interest  in  the 
church  since  its  inception,  and  had  written  to  them  approvingly, 
stayed  in  Nailsworth  for  a  while  with  his  wife  and  both  conduct^ 
services  and  lectured  in  the  week.  A  blind  evangelist,  the  Rev, 
Thos.  Moreman,  of  Bristol,  conducted  campaigns  at  various  times, 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Lynn,  of  London,  supplied,  and  in  May  1892 
was  unanimously  invited  to  become  pastor  but  the  result  of  this 
is  not  recorded  and  until  August  1902  there  are  no  minutes. 

The  next  records  are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Jackson,  son  of  the  original  innocent  cause  of  the  secession. 
He  visited  Nailsworth  in  August  1902  and  congregations  increased 
so  considerably  that  he  was  unanimously  asked  to  become  pastor, 
having  too  ‘‘  a  most  unanimous  vote  of  confidence  from  a  large 
Sunday  evening  congregation  ”.  He  gave  it  earnest  consideration 
and  began  work  in  October.  By  February  of  the  following  year 
things  had  so  improved  that  the  newly  appointed  secretary  could 
speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  work.  New  organisations  were 
formed,  the  Sunday  school  re-opened,  and  new  members  were 
added  to  the  church,  while  lapsed  memberships  were  renewed. 
The  pastor’s  mother  joined  them  and  laboured  diligently  in  the 
cause,  and  the  church  decided  to  join  the  Bristol  Association, 
though  for  a  while  they  were  diffident  about  joining  the  Baptist 
Union.  Gipsy  Reuben  Smith  conducted  Gospel  Mission  Services 
during  August  1903.  The  Education  Act,  1902,  unfortunately 
removed  the  secretary  from  Nailsworth,  and  the  brief  prosperity 
was  soon  to  end.  The  income  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
ministry  for  as  early  as  October,  1884,  the  Secretary  of  the  Union, 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Booth,  had  informed  the  church  that  the 
Augmentation  Fund  could  not  continue  the  support  of  the  ministry 
of  a  second  church  in  Nailsworth.  There  was  some  talk  of  joining 
with  Woodchester  (about  a  mile  further  down  the  valley  towards 
Stroud)  for  pastoral  oversight,  but  in  June,  1904,  Mr.  Jackson 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  church  at  Westmancote.  He  promised 
to  assist  all  he  could,  even  visiting  them  once  a  month,  till  they 
found  a  pastor.  The  Rev.  Philip  A.  Pepperdene  from  London 
wrote  in  reference  to  the  pastorate  and  though  the  church  replied 
outlining  their  circumstances,  he  elected  to  come,  and  after  a  week 
accepted  the  invitation  given  him.  The  work  did  not  prosper, 
however,  and  on  a  letter  being  sent  to  Mr.  Pepperdene  about  the 
state  of  things  he  promptly  sent  in  his  resignation  having  only 
been  with  them  six  months. 

It  is  nearly  a  year  now  before  we  have  another  entry.  The 
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church  secretary  has  apparently  been  accused  of  disorderly 
walking.  The  tenant  of  the  manse  becomes  secretary  and 
Mr.  A.  C.  Blake  of  the  Deverells,  Nailsworth,  received  the 
documents  pertaining  to  the  church  and  the  rent  of  the  manse. 
In  January,  1909,  things  seem  to  be  fairly  satisfactory,  but  only 
three  more  entries  remain.  The  last  two  relate  to  the  closing 
of  the  building,  the  deeds  of  the  chapel  were  returned  to  the 
Met.  Tab.  Building  Socy.,  and  in  March,  1910,  the  members  and 
friends  met  for  a  farewell  gathering. 

The  chapel  was  purchased  by  the  Methodists  who  relinquished 
their  work  at  Downend  a  little  distance  from  Nailsworth  proper, 
but  the  work  has  never  prospered  in  spite  of  occasional  flashes  of 
success.  In  1947  the  building  was  again  sold,  this  time  to  the 
Council  to  be  used  as  the  Town  Hall.  The  Roman  Catholics 
desired  to  buy  the  place  but  the  trust  deeds  would  not  allow  of 
this.  One  wonders  if  they  would  have  made  a  success  of  it !  What 
can  we  learn  from  this  saddening  story?  Here  is  a  church 
evangelical  in  utterance,  instant  in  prayer  (there  are  numerous 
references  to  regular  meetings  for  prayer),  strict  in  discipline, 
often  served  by  able  men  (was  any  stigma  left  on  them?) 
concerned  that  the  gospel  should  have  free  course,  taking  the 
message  of  Christ  into  the  open  air,  which  yet  failed  to  prosper, 
to  withstand  a  changing  world  and  continue  in  unity.  If  the 
fellowship  be  disrupted  all  else  is  vitiated !  The  koinonia  is  vital 
to  all  Christian  witness. 


L.  Arthur  Read. 


Notes. 


Disappearing  Imber. 

The  following  notes  may  usefully  supplement  the  information 
given  in  his  article  “  The  Disappearing  Village  of  Imber  ” 
by  Rev.  W.  Erskine  Rankin  in  the  Baptist  Times  of  April  22nd, 
1948. 

David  Saunders,  the  Pious  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
whose  life  story  has  been  immortalised  by  Hannah  More,  and 
who  lies  buried  in  West  Lavington  churchyard,  sometimes 
preached  at  Imber  and  is  justly  credited  with  helping  to  plant 
some  of  the  early  Nonconformist  churches  on  Salisbury  Plain 
and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

In  the  Bratton  church  register  are  found  quite  a  few  names 
of  residents  at  Imber  who  between  1810  and  1837,  applied  for 
baptism  and  membership  of  Bratton  church.  In  the  minute  book 
of  August  7th,  1839,  the  names  of  Thomas  Found,  James  Pearce, 
Isaac  Carter  and  William  Grant  are  recorded  as  requesting  their 
dismissal  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Baptist  church  at  Imber, 
and  this  was  reluctantly  granted. 

At  this  time  it  would  appear  that  the  chapel  itself  was  already 
erected,  for  on  a  printed  leaflet  containing  a  poem  read  at  a  tea 
meeting  at  Imber,  July  13th,  1863,  is  the  following  statement : 
“  Note.  The  Village  of  Imber  is  very  pleasantly  sittiated  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  is  seen  and  distinguished  at  some  distance 
by  the  fine  foliage  of  the  trees  which  relieve  the  monotony  of 
the  surrounding  Downs.  A  neat  and  commodious  chapel  was 
opened  for  Divine  Worship  in  1863.  A  few  years  afterwards 
a  Sunday  School  was  commenced  which  owed  its  origin  to  the 
exertions  and  labours  of  Mr.  John  Neat  and  Mr.  Edward  Curtis. 
The  School  has  flourished  and  borne  moral  and  spiritual  fruits, 
which  have  permanently  enriched  and  enlarged  the  Church. 
It  may  be  pleasing  to  some  to  know  that  this  cause  was  begun 
by  two  of  the  inhabitants  of  Imber  who  listened  and  afterwards 
joined  in  the  prayers  of  David  Saunders,  the  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  Plain,  of  whom  a  very  interesting  account  is  given  in 
the  Tract  Magazine  for  October,  1863.” 

In  the  13th  Annual  Report  of  the  Baptist  Building  Fund, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  dated  June  12th,  1838,  a  grant  of 
£45  was  made  to  Imber,  Wilts. 

In  the  church  minute  book  of  December  6th,  1839,  there  is 
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a  reference  to  the  death  of  John  Carter,  of  Imber,  who  had  been 
in  membership  with  the  Bratton  church  for  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years,  and  stating  that  he  owed  his  conversion  to  David 
Saonders.  , 

We  find  the  church  at  Imber,  in  1^3,  joining  the  newly 
formed  Wilts.  &  East  Somerset  Association,  reporting  a  member¬ 
ship  of  fifty-two  with  eighty-three  scholars  in  the  Sunday  School, 
and  the  names  of  J.  Feltham  and  J.  S.  Farmer  as  joint  ministers. 
In  the  poem  already  referred  to  special  referenc  is  made  to  Mr. 
Feltham  as  being  a 

dear  old  man. 

Ready  to  do  what  good  he  can; 

If  we  can’t  profit  by  his  speech. 

To  blame  him  not,  I  do  beseech. 

In  age  advanced,  yet  hale  and  strong, 

In  the  blest  cause  has  served  you  long; 

May  he  be  spared  for  many  years 
To  lead  you  on,  through  joy  and  tears. 

It  is  evident  from  the  poem  that  he  had  served  the  church  long 
before  1863,  and  his  name  continues  for  nine  years  after. 

Mr.  Joseph  Goddart,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rankin,  appears  to 
have  been  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Imber 
church.  He  seems  to  have  rendered  excellent  service  and,  at  the 
Association  Meetings  held  at  Swindon  in  1870,  a  grant  was  made 
to  enable  him  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  Home  Misionary  work 
in  the  district.  In  Mr.  Goddart’s  report  in  1882  he  says,  “  At 
Imber  our  congregation  has  greatly  increased.  The  Chapel  is 
thronged  to  excess,  and  many  have  been  brought  to  the  Saviour. 
We  baptized  fifteen  last  Sunday,  and  more  are  under  deep 
impression  ”.  The  following  year  eleven  more  were  added  to  the 
church  and  the  membership  grew  to  sixty-six,  with  141  in  the 
Sunday  School. 

After  1883  we  lose  sight  of  Mr.  Goddart.  In  1885  we  find 
the  Church  under  the  pastoral  oversight  of  Mr.  W.  Drew, 
minister  of  Bratton,  and  on  October  13th,  1886,  we  read  of  the 
autumnal  meetings  of  the  Association  being  held  at  Imber.  In 
1891  the  report  states  that  Miss  Broadbent,  of  Sowerby  Bridge, 
Yorkshire,  has  been  appointed  mistress  of  the  Day  Sdiool  and 
has  entered  upon  work  in  church  and  school  with  earnestness 
and  hopeful  prospects.  With  1890  Mr.  Drew’s  name  ceases  to 
appears  as  pastor  of  Imber,  though  still  minister  of  Bratton.  The 
Jubilee  of  the  Sunday  School  was  celebrated  on  July  10th,  1893. 

The  report  of  1899  refers  to  the  death  of  Charles  Daniels  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  the  loss  this  meant  to  the  church.  Three 
years  later  the  death  of  Mrs.  Goddart  “  widow  of  our  old  friend 
Joseph  Goddart  ”  is  recorded.  In  1910  the  death  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Matthews  is  referred  to,  and  the  loss  by  removal  of  Mr.  E. 
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Daniels.  Two  years  later  we  read  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Davis,  late  secretary  of  the  church.  The  same  year  the  church 
has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  a  new  American  organ  has  been 
opened  free  of  debt. 

In  1913  the  Qiurch  Letter  sounds  more  encouraging.  It 
states,  “  The  work  of  the  Imber  has  been  helped  forward  by  the 
kindly  service  of  Mrs.  Smith,  a  Christian  lady  who  has  gone  to 
live  in  the  village.  A  Band  of  Hope  has  been  started  with  a 
good  number  of  members  .  .  .  Imber  is  a  rather  isolated  village 
on  Salisbury  Plain  and  is  sometimes  difficult  to  reach.  When 
the  Local  Preacher  fails  to  come,  and  at  other  times,  Mrs  Smith 
will  conduct  the  service  for  the  people  ”. 

All  reports  cease  until  for  1928  we  read,  “  During  the  year 
the  Chapel  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  at  a  cost  of  £49.  The 
raising  of  the  money  involved  real  sacrifice;  week  by  week  the 
few  people  brought  their  gifts  to  God’s  House  until  the  whole 
was  raised.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Church,  has  been  so  ill,  but  rejoice  that  he  is  now  happily 
improving  in  answer  to  prayer 

From  1931  on  the  picture  grows  darker;  the  reports  refer 
to  the  purchase  by  the  War  Office  of  practically  all  the 
surrounding  land  with  the  consequent  removal  of  most  of  the  old 
inhabitants.  In  1936  the  Sunday  School  ceased  to  exist  and  the 
lights  go  out  one  by  one.  To  Mr.  F.  Maidment,  of  Chitteme, 
belongs  the  honour  of  trying  to  keep  the  cause  alive  to  the  last. 
As  he  thinks  of  the  little  chapel  the  writer  recalls  the  lines  of 
Felicia  Hemans, 

Yes,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  spot  where  first  they  trod; 

They  left  unstained,  what  there  they  found — 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 

S.  Moss  Loveridge. 

A  6th  Century  Baptistery. 

An  article  in  Revue  Biblique,  No.  4,  October,  1946,  is  worthy 
of  note  by  Baptists.  The  Review  is  published  by  the  School 
of  Practical  Biblical  Studies  established  in  a  Dominican  convent 
in  Jerusalem,  and  the  article  deals  with  recent  archaeological  work 
done  in  the  Desert  of  St.  John,  near  Hebron.  One  of  the  finds 
was  a  baptismal  chapel  of  the  Byzantine  period  the  general 
features  of  the  structure  being  distinctive  of  the  architectural 
renaissance  in  Palestine  during  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The 
baptistery  itself,  however,  presents  some  characteristics  which 
are  exceptional  in  Palestine,  though  the  chapel  has  this  in  common 
with  many  other  buildings  used  for  a  similar  purpose  about  this 
period  and  later,  in  that  it  is  not  attached  to  a  church  but  is  an 
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isolated  structure  erected  simply  for  the  administration  of  the 
ceremony  of  initiation.  There  are  exact  parallels  to  this  particular 
find  in  e.g.  North  Africa. 

The  article  to  which  we  draw  attention  is  of  some  length,  the 
first  part  on  the  traditions  associated  with  the  site  being  contri¬ 
buted  by  Dr.  Clemens  Kopp,  and  the  second  on  the  technical 
features  of  buildings  being  compiled  by  A.  M.  Steve,  O.P.  This 
short  note  only  proposes  to  extract  a  few  features  of  general 
interest  to  Baptists.  These  centre  around  the  baptismal  chapel 
and  the  provisions  made  for  the  administration  of  the  sacrament. 

The  chapel  is  on  the  site  of  a  spring  which  has  been  associated 
since  earlier  times  with  a  phase  of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist 
not  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Prior  to  the  recorded  incidents 
it  is  said  that  John  baptised  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Desert  of 
Judaea,  and  for  some  time  there  have  been  conjectures  as  to 
where  the  particular  place  might  be  at  which  this  ministry  took 
place,  or  was  thought  to  have  taken  place.  Local  tradition  on 
this,  as  on  most  subjects  in  Palestine,  is  not  a  dependable  guide. 
For  various  reasons  a  site  at  Ain  el-Ma’moudiyeh  (the  Spring  of 
Baptism)  near  Hebron  was  considered  worth  investigating  and 
the  French  School  of  Biblical  Archaeology  sent  out  a  digging 
party,  which  uncovered  the  chapel.  It  is,  of  course,  roofless  and 
is  much  damaged,  but  enough  remains  to  reconstruct  an  accurate 
picture  of  what  it  once  was  like.  The  structure  is  solidly  built 
below  ground  level  on  a  simple  plan  of  a  retangle  with  apse.  The 
measurements  in  metres  are  as  follows :  length  4.90,  including 
apse  6.65  :  breadth  3.15.  The  baptismal  pool  is  sunk  toward  the 
upper  end,  with  part  of  its  parapet  within  the  semi-circular  recess 
of  the  apse.  The  pool  is  circular,  the  interior  dimensions  being; 
diameter  1.75;  depth,  including  parapet,  1.20;  without  parapet 
1.  The  sides  are  perpendicular  with  curvature  at  base.  There 
are  four  interior  steps  on  the  apse  side,  the  bottom  step 
terminating  about  the  centre  of  the  floor,  thus  restricting  the 
possible  movements  of  the  administrant  and  the  candidate.  The 
pool  is  fed  by  a  spring,  the  water  of  which  is  led  from  the  source 
to  the  pool  by  a  suitable  conduit.  The  whole  is  preserved  intact 
and  the  excellent  photographs  accompanying  the  descriptive 
matter  in  the  article  provide  all  the  material  required  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

The  dimensions  of  the  pool  make  it  certain  that  the  candidate 
went  down  into  the  water  and  was  baptised  either  by  standing 
and  having  water  poured  on  the  head,  or  by  kneeling  and  being 
immersed  in  that  posture  by  the  administrant.  The  latter  is  more 
probable,  and  immersion  in  some  form  might  be  argued  as  certain 
if  consideration  be  given  to  Byzantine  liturgies.  It  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  this  most  interesting  chapel  contained  facilities  which 
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can  be  interpreted  as  supporting  the  thesis  that  normal  baptisms 
at  the  period  when  it  was  in  use  were  by  immersion. 

R.  B.  Hannen. 


Inacio  Fernandes. 

“  The  first  Portugese  Baptist  Minister  was  ordained  in 
India,  nearly  150  years  ago,  by  William  Carey,  the  famous 
missionary  of  that  country,”  is  the  almost  enigmatic  three-lined 
statement  in  The  Herald  of  Truth  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
January,  1939;  a  statement  calculated,  so  to  speak,  to  make  the 
mouth  water  of  anyone  interested  in  such  matters  of  history.  For, 
of  Inacio  Fernandes  very  little  is  known,  although  he  proved 
an  efficient  assistant  to  Carey,  Mafshman  and  Ward.  Fernandes, 
born  in  Macau  in  1758,  was  educated  in  a  school  run  by 
Augustinian  monks,  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  went  to  India 
with  the  intention  of  earning  a  living,  as  it  is  known  that  he 
served  employers  for  a  number  of  years.  But  if  this  was  the 
object  of  his  removal  to  that  country  there  is  no  explanation  of 
the  reason  why  his  teacher,  a  monk  of  the  order  to  which  he  owed 
his  education,  should  have  accompanied  him.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Augustinians  made  a  point  of  sending  to  far  away  lands  a 
monk  accompanied  by  a  layman?  If  so,  the  plan  was  frustrated 
by  force  of  circumstances  in  this  case.  It  is  doubtful  if,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  we  shall  ever  learn  the 
true  explanation. 

A  few  years  of  hard  work  enabled  Fernandes  to  set  up 
in  business  for  himself  in  Dinajpur  as  a  manufacturer  of  candles, 
which  thereabouts  and  in  those  days  were  so  much  in  demand 
that  he  became  rich.  How  Carey  and  Fernandes  came  to  meet 
we  do  not  know,  since  the  latter  worked  in  the  belt  between 
Brahmaputra  and  the  Ganges,  whereas  Carey’s  headquarters 
were  in  Sahranpur  on  the  border  of  the  Thar  Desert,  and  means 
of  transport  cannot  have  been  easy  to  come  by.  The  one  was 
rich  in  this  world’s  goods,  but  had  an  empty  soul,  while  the  other, 
though  so  poor  that  he  even  suffered  hunger,  had  abundance  of 
the  riches  of  Heaven.  Sure  it  is,  however,  that  neither  the  miles 
which  separated  them  nor  any  other  impediment  prevented  Inacio 
Fernandes  from  hearing  William  Carey  and  casting  himself  at 
the  feet  of  God.  When  he  was  about  thirty-seven  years  of 
age  his  heart  and  his  purse  had  been  yielded  to  Christ,  as  is 
witnessed  by  what  he  suffered  for  His  sake  and  by  the  erection 
in  Dinajpur  of  the  first  church  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
natives  of  India,  which  was  flourishing  remarkably  when  he  died 
in  1831,  three  years  before  William  Carey  and  of  the  same  age 
as  he.  He  was  a  great  help  and  a  credit  to  the  wonderful  work 
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of  the  great  pioneer  in  the  Indian  field,  and  it  is  regrettable  that 
so  little  is  known  of  this,  the  first  Portugese  Baptist  minister, 
who  earned  such  distinction  in  what  is  the  most  glorious  of 
undertakings. 

SiLVERio  Vieira. 


The  Baptists  of  Norfolk. 

Entitled  “  Collection  of  Material  in  Preparation  for  an 
Historical  Record  of  the  Baptists  of  Norfolk  and  their  Churches  ”, 
a  valuable  three-volumed  typescript  packed  with  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  compiled  by  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Hewett,  of  Norwich,  has  been 
deposited  at  the  Norwich  City  Library  in  the  care  of  the  Norfolk 
Records  Society.  By  his  thorough  and  painstaking  researches 
Mr.  Hewett  has  placed  future  students  of  Norfolk  Baptist  history 
deeply  in  his  debt. 


A  Baptist  Great-Heart.^ 

One  of  the  flash-points  in  the  story  of  Bristo  Church, 
Edinburgh  had  its  origin  in  the  glowing  heart  of  Henry 
David  Inglis,  who  was  at  one  an  exponent  of  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  described  on  the  title  page  of  a  volume  of  his  sermons 
as  “an  advocate  and  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
Edinburgh.”  Inglis  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Burns  and 
died  in  1806  when  he  was  only  forty-six  years  of  age. 

Originally  intended  for  the  legal  profession  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  writer  to  the  Signet,  with  a  view  to  being  trained 
for  the  Bar.  The  Law,  however,  was  not  to  be  the  chief  business 
of  his  life.  A  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Erskine  of  Edinburgh 
awakened  in  him  a  deep  sense  of  sin,  and  aroused  him  to  “a 
thorough  concern  about  the  interests  of  his  immortal  soul  ”.  He 
found  a  certain  degree  of  peace  in  believing  in  Jesus  Christ;  but 
was  troubled  for  a  time  by  the  doctrinal  difficulties  which  abounded 
in  his  day.  Soon,  however,  his  new-found  conviction  stirred  in 
him  the  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel,  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
his  father  at  the  relinquishing  of  his  legal  career.  Yet,  in  the 
end,  it  was  with  his  father’s  full  consent  that  he  commenced  the 
study  of  Divinity  at  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  not  destined 
to  be  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  the  doctrine 
and  spirit  of  which  he  quickly  found  himself  himself  at  variance. 
The  minister  of  Cramond,  afterwards  a  physician  in  Edinburgh 
who  left  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  a  question  of  principle, 
strongly  influenced  his  opinions.  His  mind  was  open  to  ”  clearer 
views  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  More  and  more 

^  The  death  of  the  Xiriter  of  this  note  w  deeply  regretted. 
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he  accepted  the  doctrines  of  the  early  church,  and  the  glorious 
Gospel  opened  more  and  more  to  his  view,  as  it  invites  the  most 
vile,  levels  all  distinctions  among  men  on  the  score  of  merit,  and 
reveals  a  salvation  completely  wrought  out  and  ready  for  the  most 
guilty  believing  in  it  This  strongly  evangelical  standpoint  was 
out  of  keeping  with  the  prevailing  moderatism  of  the  established 
Church.  He  withdrew  at  once  from  the  Divinty  Hall  and  the 
Church,  and  sought  eagerly  for  a  body  of  people  united  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  loyalty  of  its 
members  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  At  first  he  linked 
himself  with  a  small  body  known  as  the  second  class  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  he  was  not  at  home  until  in  September  1777  he  was 
baptised  by  Archibald  McLean  and  was  accepted  as  a  member 
of  the  Edinburgh  Baptist  Church. 

Inglis’  gift  for  public  speaking  soon  led  to  his  being  invited 
to  expound  the  Scriptures  and  exhort  the  brethren  and,  after 
some  years,  to  his  becoming  one  of  the  church’s  pastors.  His 
evangelical  passion  sought  expression  in  work  which  at  that  time 
was  novel  and  far  from  popular.  The  spiritual  condition  of  the 
people  lay  on  his  soul  like  a  burden,  and  he  was  filled  with  the 
desire  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  and  compel  his 
fellow-men  to  come  into  the  Kingdom.  So  we  find  him  coming 
to  the  elders  of  the  church  to  ask  for  their  approval  of  an  open- 
air  campaign. 

We  read  that  he  preached  at  least  twice  or  thrice  every  week, 
sometimes  in  places  five  or  six  miles  from  the  city.  All  the  time 
he  was  in  daily  attendance  at  the  Bill  Chamber  where  he  acted 
as  Clerk-Depute,  and  he  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  all 
the  church  meetings,  Sunday  and  weekday  alike.  He  preached 
in  nine  diflferent  places  in  the  open  air,  sometimes  in  bams  and 
by-places,  in  fields  and  public  haunts,  in  Newhaven  in  a  small 
field  adjoining  a  public  walk  or  garden.  Not  all  his  friends 
approved  of  this  kind  of  work.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
devoted,  once  spoke  to  him  of  how  she  felt  when  he  had  made 
some  appearance  of  this  kind,  and  her  words  met  with  such  a 
rejoinder  that  she  ever  after  remembered  the  occasion  with  shame 
and  remorse.  For  he  answered  her  in  the  withering  words 
employed  by  David  to  his  wife  Michal  when  she  twitted  him 
with  dancing  before  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  in  the  garments  of  the 
priestly  caste,  "  I  will  be  yet  more  vile  than  this  ”. 

Another  strange  recreation  of  this  remarkable  man  was  his 
visitation  of  the  City  Prison  and  his  ministrations  to  felons 
condemned  to  the  death  penalty.  This  last  was  a  form  of  ministry 
which  few  would  take  up  unless  compulsion  were  laid  upon  them 
by  their  personal  position  and  duty.  But  Inglis  sought  this  work 
of  his  own  choice,  and  for  a  number  of  years  carried  it  on 
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assiduously,  not  without  definite  spiritual  results.  The  case  of 
William  Mills,  a  criminal  who  suffered  death  on  21st  September, 
1785,  attracted  attention  and  led  to  some  controversy,  in  the 
course  of  which  Inglis  came  in  for  censure  and  was  solemnly 
condemned  from  the  pulpit.  The  reason  was  that  the  condemned 
man  in  his  last  words  from  the  scaffold  declared  that  Inglis  had 
been  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  of  winning  his  attention 
to  the  glad  news  of  peace.  Inglis  did  not  take  the  church’s 
censure  lying  down,  and  proceeded  to  argue  the  question  and 
defend  his  action  in  two  long  letters  to  the  public  "  illustrating 
the  Doctrine  of  Grace  in  the  case  of  William  Mills  His 
ministrations  were  not  only  given  to  these  poor  wretches 
in  the  prison  as  they  awaited  their  end.  On  occasion  he  went  to 
the  scaffold  with  them,  comforting  their  hearts  and  fortifying 
their  spirits  with  words  of  hope  and  cheer. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  credit  of  the  authorities  of  the  Qty  of 
Edinburgh  that  they  brought  this  gracious  ministry  to  ah  end. 
Difficulty  upon  difficulty  was  placed  in  his  way,  and  at  last,  in 
spite  of  a  strongly  worded  protest  to  the  Lord  Provost  and 
Magistrates,  he  was  compelled  to  give  it  up.  As  he  trenchantly 
puts  it  in  his  letter,  the  real  objectors  were  not  the  civic  heads, 
but  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  who  at  that  time  did  not  believe 
that  the  mercy  of  God  could  be  offered  to  a  condemned  felon. 

In  1793  Inglis  resumed  the  study  of  the  Law,  with  a  view 
to  following  it  as  a  profession.  Within  a  year  he  was  able  to  go 
through  the  usual  trials  and  in  1794  he  was  admitted  an  Advocate. 
He  carried  his  high  sense  of  principle  into  his  new  position  and 
would  not  undertake  the  defence  of  an  unjust  case. 

In  a  beautiful  letter  written  by  his  wife  after  his  death  and 
not  intended  for  publication,  we  have  a  moving  word-portrait 
of  a  Christian  gentleman  who,  though  in  public  life  and  in  touch 
with  worldly  men  by  reason  of  his  professional  position,  gave  the 
impression  of  being  a  citizen  of  heaven.  His  portrait  by  Raeburn, 
of  which  a  splendid  copy  hangs  in  the  vestry  has  brought 
inspiration  on  many  a  Sunday  morning  to  his  successors  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  Edinburgh  Baptist  Church,  now  Bristo  Church, 
Edinburgh. 

James  Hair. 


Union  Chapel,  Manchester. 

One  by  one  the  great  Baptist  auditoriums  disappear.  The 
latest  of  these  spacious  monuments  to  Victorian  Nonconformity  to 
be  sentenced  to  demolition  is  Union  Chapel,  Manchester.  It  is  some 
small  consolation  to  know  that,  as  in  the  case  of  its  sister  church. 
Myrtle  Street,  Liverpool,  the  site  is  to  be  occupied  not  by  a 
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luxury  cinema  or  a  mammoth  store,  but  by  the  new  wing  of  a 
hospital.  But  for  the  war,  during  which  Union  Chapel  was 
damaged  by  enemy  action,  the  transfer  would  probably  have  taken 
place  ten  years  ago  when  permission  was  granted  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  the  building  to  be  sold  and  the  historic  cause 
to  unite  with  the  younger  church  at  Fallowfield.  For  a  time  the 
congregation  worshipped  in  the  library  of  the  Baptist  College 
at  Brighton  Grove  and  later  moved  to  Fallowfield,  with  which  its 
membership  is  now  to  be  merged. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  forty-five  years  ministry  and  brilliant 
expository  preaching  of  Alexander  McLaren  that  brought  such 
renown  to  the  sombre  structure  in  Oxford  Road.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-two  McLaren  came  to  Manchester  in  1858  from  Portland 
Chapel,  Southampton,  and  so  successful  was  his  ministry  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a  new  chapel  to  accommodate  the 
growing  congregations.  Opened  in  November,  1869,  it  seated 
about  1,400  and  could  probably  hold  another  400.  The  word 
“  Union  ”  in  its  title  indicated  the  broad  terms  of  the  trust,  which 
allowed  McLaren  to  begin  his  ministry  with  Congregationalists, 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Baptists  on  his  diaconate, 
but  stipulated  that  the  Minister  should  be  a  Baptist  and  immersion 
of  believers  the  only  form  of  baptism.  “  The  Congregations,” 
wrote  a  contemporary,  “  were  as  remarkable  for  their  composition 
as  for  their  size.  They  contained  men  of  all  classes  and  cre^s,  rich 
and  prosperous  merchants,  men  distinguished  in  professional  life 
and  others  working  their  way  towards  success.  Young  men  from 
the  offices  and  warehouses  of  the  city  sat  side  by  side  with 
artisans.  Strangers  were  attracted  in  large  numbers,  among 
them  clergymen  and  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church,  non¬ 
conformist  ministers,  literary  men,  artists  and  students  from  the 
theological  colleges.”  This  phenomenal  success  continued  for  the 
following  thirty-four  years,  during  which  many  honours  were 
conferred  upon  the  great  preacher.  But  the  world  famous  ministry 
came  to  an  end  in  June,  1903,  and  the  prince  of  expositors  died 
in  his  native  Scotland  on  May  5th,  1910.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  pastorate  by  his  colleague.  Dr.  J.  E.  Roberts,  who  was 
followed  by  Rev.  George  Evans  and  then  the  present  minister. 
Rev,  J.  W.  Townsend.  The  outward  movement  of  population,  the 
many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
times  and  the  drift  away  from  the  churches  have  all  had  their 
adverse  effect  upon  the  scene  of  McLaren’s  triumphs.  Soon  the 
building  that  once  was  known  as  “  The  Nonconformist  Cathedral 
of  Lancashire  ”  will  be  no  more.  The  day  of  these  great  temples 
of  pulpit  oratory  has  passed  away.  Will  it  ever  return? 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


Reviews. 

Civilisation  and  Religious  Values.  Hibbert  Lectures  delivered 

in  1946  by  H.  D.  A.  Major  (George  Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd. 
7s.  6d.) 

The  main  theme  of  this  slender  volume  (128  pages)  of  four 
Hibbert  Lectures  may  be  summarised  as  follows.  Civilisation 
being  “  the  humanisation  of  man  in  society  ”  (Matthew  Arnold) 
and  Religion  being  “  the  inner  side  of  civilisation  ”  (Menzies), 
modern  civilisation  needs  a  religion  which  is  a  unifying  force, 
creatively  evolutionary,  scientific  in  its  insistence  upon  truth, 
experiment  and  freedom;  simple  and  attractive,  rooted  in  moral, 
spiritual  and  aesthetic  grace ;  practical  and  theocentrically 
humanistic  and  philanthropic.  These  requirements  are  .supremely 
fulfilled  by  the  Christian  religion  in  its  original  inwardness  and 
spirituality,  liberated  from  the  artificialites  of  its  legalistic  and 
ceremonial  burdens.  Dr.  Major  denies  that  there  was  any 
apocalyptic  prediction  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself,  and  he 
would  bridge  the  gap  between  Christianity  and  the  scientific 
humanists  by  conceding  to  the  latter  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
believe  in  miracles  or  Atonement  by  expiatory  sacrifice  in  order 
to  be  a  Christian.  The  last  lecture  closes  with  some  interesting 
hints  on  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  schools. 

We  fear  that  Dr.  Major’s  method  of  bridging  the  gap  between 
traditional  Christian  doctrine  and  scientific  humanism  is  one  of 
over-simplification.  One  can  hardly  be  a  Christian  without 
believing  in  the  Incarnation;  but  if  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Son 
of  God  through  Whom  the  universe  is  created,  governed  and 
sustained,  really  was  born  as  a  human  babe,  surely  this  is  a 
miracle  of  the  most  supernatural,  stupendous  and  amazing  kind. 
We  must  win  the  scientific  humanists,  not  by  eliminating  the 
supernatural,  but  by  showing  that  the  supernatural  is  not 
irrational.  Dr.  Major  perfunctorily  rejects  the  Virgin  Birth,  as 
based  on  the  LXX  mistranslation  of  Isaiah  VII,  14.  He  over¬ 
looks  the  fact  that  this  “  prophecy  ”  had  no  place  in  current 
Jewish  expectations  and  that  it  was  the  birth  of  Jesus  that  made 
it  famous,  not  vice-versa. 

Dr.  Major’s  theme  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  his  book 
is  lucid  and  readable;  but  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  too 
superficial,  sketchy,  hasty,  and  even  careless.  There  is  no  Index. 
In  a  footnote  on  p.  84  we  are  promised  “  Appendix  II,  the 
Parousia”,  but  this  promise  remains  unfulfilled.  There  is  only 
one  Appendix  :  “  The  Historical  Sources  for  the  Life  of  Jesus.” 
On  p.  27  the  quotation  from  Plotinus  should  read  "  the  flight  of 
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(not  from)  the  alone  to  the  Alone  On  p.  36  “  decreased  in 
influence  ”  should  (we  suspect)  be  “  decreased  its  influence 
On  p.  22  there  is  an  obvious  misprint  of  the  Greek  alternative 
title  of  Plato’s  Republic.  But  over  and  above  these  minor 
blemishes,  Dr.  Major’s  concessions  to  the  scientific  humanists 
would  involve  a  re-writing,  rather  than  an  understanding,  of  the 
New  Testament;  and  they  certainly  need  more  justification  than 
they  are  here  given. 

Nevertheless,  despite  its  weaknesses,  this  book  is  well  worth 
reading  for  its  thought-provoking  quality,  and  there  is  much  in 
it  with  which  we  would  agree.  It  is  enriched  by  many  interesting 
and  useful  quotations,  some  of  which  are  less  well-known  than 
others. 

A.  W.  Argyle. 


Human  Knowledge :  Its  Scope  and  Limits  by  Bertrand  Russell. 

(George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.  18s.) 

The  author  tells  us  that  the  central  purpose  of  this  book  is 
to  examine  the  relationships  between  individual  experience  and 
the  general  body  of  scientific  knowledge.  His  contention  is  that 
philosophers,  since  Berkeley,  have  been  unfair  to  science  because 
they  have  been  unduly  influenced  by  epistemological  considerations, 
and  he  is  trying  here  to  expound  a  theory  of  knowledge  that  will 
do  justice  both  to  modern  science  and  to  the  thesis,  which  he 
accepts,  that  all  our  data  are  private  and  individual.  The  result 
is  a  modified  form  of  empiricism  which,  as  a  theory  of  knowledge, 
is  convincingly  sober  in  both  its  methods  and  its  conclusions. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  book  the  goal  is  set  for  the 
investigation  in  a  survey  of  the  findings  of  modern  science.  Part 
II  is  concerned  with  the  problems  of  language,  but  its  particular 
interest  is  in  its  analysis  of  the  concept  of  knowledge,  which  is 
found  to  be  “a  much  less  precise  concept  than  is  generally 
thought  ”.  This  has  cleared  the  ground  for  the  main  inquiry, 
and  Part  III  is  an  attempt  to  disentangle  the  data  with  which 
experience  begins  from  the  mass  of  inferences  and  assumptions 
that  are  involved  in  even  the  simplest  statement  about  the  external 
_ world.  Part  IV  then  goes  to  work  on  the  inferred  world  of 
science  and  examines  the  principles  on  which  inference  from  data 
is  justified.  The  last  two  parts  are  devoted  to  two  questions 
of  primary  importance :  the  first  is  probability  which  is  funda¬ 
mental  because  it  has  by  now  been  shown  that  the  conclusions 
of  scientific  inference  cannot  be  more  than  probable.  Finally  the 
author  is  concerned  to  show  what  assumptions  are  necessary 
anterior  to  experience,  if  scientific  inference  is  to  be  justified  at 
all. 
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The  book  concludes  with  a  statement  of  the  modified 
empiricist  doctrine  to  which  these  investigations  have  led, 
empiricism  being  accepted  as  less  inadequate  than  any  previous 
theory  of  knowledge.  The  final  words  tells  us  of  the  doctrine 
“  to  which  we  have  found  no  limitation  whatever  ”,  namely 
“  that  all  human  knowledge  is  uncertain,  inexact  and  partial 
With  an  account  of  knowledge  that  rests  ultimately  on 
unknowable  characteristics  of  the  world  and  habits  which  man  has 
in  common  with  the  animals,  and  whose  success  is  yet  measurable 
by  the  achievements  of  modern  science,  one  wonders  what  other 
conclusion  could  have  been  drawn,  though  it  is  worth  noting  that 
it  is  a  doctrine  which  has  as  much,  and  probably  more,  in  common 
with  the  usual  conclusions  of  theology  than  those  of  science. 
Such  a  conclusion  may  well  prompt  us  to  wonder  whether 
knowledge  can  really  be  considered  in  isolation  from  the  other 
parts  of  experience  such  as  human  relationships,  morality, 
response  to  beauty — or  at  least  whether  we  should  not  go  back 
now  and  seek  from  these  further  help  in  our  understanding  of 
the  world.  If  the  conclusion  were  the  climax  of  the  book,  one 
might  well  ask  whether  the  journey  to  it  had  been  worth  while, 
but  the  value  is  in  the  journey  itself  and  the  commentary  it  gives 
on  the  assumptions  of  modern  science  and  the  doctrines  of 
empiricist  philosophy.  ^ 

G.  Elwin  Shackleton. 


BAPTIST  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

will  be  held  on 

Thursday,  28th  April,  at  4  p.m. 
at 

BLOOMSBURY  CENTRAL  CHURCH, 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.2. 

Speaker  : 

Rev.  GEOFFREY  F.  NUTTALL,  M.A.,  D.D., 
New  College,  London.  Editor,  Congregational  Quarterly, 
Subject : 

“HISTORY  AND  THEOLOGY” 

Tea  will  be  served  at  a  moderate  charge. 

thtpOLOGICAL 

New  Yort: 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
agreed  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  preparing  and  publishing  a 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  and  this  has  now  been  undertaken 
by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Churches.  What  is  in  view  is  not 
a  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  or  the  Revised  Version,  but 
a  completely  new  translation  from  the  original  lan^ages;  and 
not  the  translation  of  one  man,  such  as  that  prepared  some  years 
ago  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Moffatt,  but  a  version  representing 
an  authoritative  consensus  of  opinion,  submitted  not  only  to 
groups  of  scholars  but  also  to  a  panel  of  literary  men. 

This  is  a  substantial  and  notable  enterprise,  which  will  be 
followed  with  sympathetic  interest  by  all  who  hear  of  it.  The 
English  Bible  has  been  a  decisive  influence  on  our  English 
heritage  by  reason  of  its  language  as  well  as  its  content,  but 
neither  of  the  standard  versions  is  adequate  to  modem  needs. 
Whether  scholarship  is  sufficiently  of  one  mind  at  the  present 
time  to  be  able  to  produce  agreement  on  the  most  difficult  texts 
and  passages,  and  whether  our  language  is  just  now  a  sufficiently 
living  and  creative  medium  remain  to  be  seen.  The  example  of 
the  Revised  Version  is  a  warning  against  undue  optimism. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  see  that  Baptists  are  playing  no 
small  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  version.  Dr.  Joseph 
Angus  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Davies  were  among  the  Revisers  of 
seventy  years  ago,  and  both  acquitted  themselves  with  distinction. 
This  time  the  Baptist  Union  is  officially  represented  on  the  Joint 
Committee  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Evans  and  Dr.  Theodore  Robinson,  with 
Dr.  M.  E.  Aubrey  as  an  alternate.  The  Committee  is  working 
through  three  panels,  one  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Apocrypha,  one  for  the  New  Testament  and  one  of  men  of  letters. 
Of  the  first  of  these  Dr.  Theodore  Robinson  is  the  convener. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  at  his  invitation  a  number 
of  our  younger  Baptist  Old  Testament  scholars  are  likely  to  have 
a  share  in  the  work. 

The  Joint  Committee  issues  a  warning  that  its  task  will  take 
many  years  and  that  no  public  developments  can  be  expected 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  not  proposed  to  publish  anything 
until  the  whole  Bible,  or  at  least  the  New  Testament,  is  complete. 

«  *  *  4> 

In  the  Christian  World  of  March  10th,  1949,  Dr.  Albert 
Peel  refers  to  a  recent  editorial  note  in  these  pages  on  the 
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statement  on  Congregationalism  issued  by  the  International 
Congregational  Council  (see  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  XII,  pp, 
353-5).  The  main  point  at  issue  is  whether  it  is  satisfactory  to 
say  that  “  the  instrument  whereby  Christ  rules  in  the  local  Church 
is  the  Church  Meeting."  Dr.  Peel  admits  that  in  many  modem 
Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches  it  is  an  instrument  all  too 
little  used.  He  still,  however,  desires  to  describe  it  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  Christ’s  rule  in  the  local  Church.  The  admission  Dr. 
Peel  has  to  make  is  so  serious  a  one,  and  the  limitations  that  have 
had  to  be  placed  on  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  complete 
"  independency” — ^through  fuller  appreciation  of  truths  and 
responsibilities  clearly  witnessed  to  in  other  ecclesiastical 
traditions,  which  have  inadequately  stressed  individual  responsi¬ 
bility — ^make  us  feel  that  it  would  be  better  to  say  "  an  instrument 
by  which  the  local  Church  seeks  to  discover  the  mind  of  Christ 
and  to  be  obedient  thereto  is  the  Church  Meeting.”  The  dilemma 
is  this :  are  we  to  say  that  Christ  does  not  rule  in  the  local 
fellowships  of  other  Christian  bodies,  or  are  we  to  deny  them 
the  title  of  churches? 

*  4>  *  * 

In  November,  1945,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  invited 
a  group  of  Anglicans  of  the  “  Catholic  ”  school  of  thought  to 
examine  the  causes  of  the  deadlock  which  occurs  in  discussions 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  and  to  consider  whether  any 
synthesis  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  is  possible.  Their 
report  appeared  two  years  later  under  the  title  Catholicity'.  A 
Study  in  the  Conflict  of  Christian  Traditions  in  the  West  (Dacre 
Press,  2s.  6d.).  Among  the  signatories  were  Dom  Gregory  Dix, 
Father  Hebert,  Father  Leslie  Thornton,  the  Warden  of  Keble 
College  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot.  The  report  has,  therefore,  naturally 
and  rightly  attracted  considerable  attention.  It  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  on  discussions  at  Amsterdam  on  the  nature 
of  the  Church.  Its  setting  forth  of  the  reason  for  and  nature  of 
the  tensions  in  Christendom  has  not  gone  unchallenged,  however. 
In  the  pages  of  the  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology  (Vol.  II.  No.  1, 
March,  1^9),  Dr.  Torrance  has  submitted  the  report  to  searching 
scrutiny,  concentrating  particularly  on  what  is  said  about  an 
alleged  primitive  “  wholeness  ”  of  tradition — an  idea  expounded 
elsewhere  by  Dom  Gregory  Dix  and  underlying  a  number  of  the 
contributions  to  The  Apostolic  Ministry.  In  the  pages  of 
Theology  (Vol.  LII,  No.  345,  March,  1949)  Bishop  Aulen  of 
Strangnas,  Sweden,  asserts  vigorously  that  he  does  not  recognise 
Lutheranism  in  the  account  of  it  given  by  the  authors  of  the 
report.  We  understand  that  further  contributions  to  this  most 
important  theological  discussion  may  shortly  be  expected,  one 
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from  a  group  of  Free  Churchmen  of  whom  Dr.  Newton  Flew 
has  been  convener,  and  one  from  a  group  of  evangelical  Anglicans. 
Frank,  scholarly  and  constructive  theological  argument  of  this 
kind  is  warmly  to  be  welcomed  and  will  in  the  long  run  advance 
the  cause  of  Christian  understanding  better  than  any  com¬ 
promising  schemes  and  formulae, 

*  *  *  4> 

A  few  years  ago  a  Roman  Catholic,  Father  Maximin 
Piette,  Professor  of  History  at  Brussels,  produced  a  most 
stimulating  book  entitled,  John  Wesley  in  the  Evolution  of 
Protestantism.  The  veteran  Methodist  historian.  Dr.  Workman, 
gave  it  high  praise  when  it  appeared  in  an  English  translation 
in  1938.  Recently  a  Swedish  scholar.  Dr,  Harald  Lindstrdm 
has  published  in  English  Wesley  and  Sanctification  (Stockholm, 
1946)  the  most  comprehensive  and  systematic  study  of  Wesley’s 
theology  that  has  yet  appeared.  In  these  pages  attention  has 
already  been  called  to  the  important  book  on  William  Carey  by 
Dr.  Oussoren,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  There  has  now 
appeared  a  study  of  Bunyan  by  a  French  scholar,  Henri  A.  Talon. 
All  these  books  are  welcome  evidence  of  the  increasing  attention 
which  is  being  given  to  the  English  Free  Church  tradition  by 
continental  scholars  of  other  communions.  They  should  be  a 
challenge  to  the  younger  generation  of  Free  Church  scholars  in 
this  country. 


Kierkegaard  Fellowship. 

The  privately-endowed  David  F.  Swenson-Kierkegaard 
Memorial  Fund  is  making  available  for  1949-50  and  every  year 
thereafter  a  fellowship  of  at  least  $500  to  be  used  for  the  study 
of  Soren  A.  Kierkegaard,  1813-1855.  Persons  of  any  creed, 
nationality  or  colour  are  eligible.  Each  recipient  is  free  to  choose 
his  own  place  of  study.  In  view  of  the  character  of  the  subject 
matter,  a  religious  interest  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  Danish 
are  required.  Information  or  application  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Swenson-Kierkegaard  Memorial 
Committee,  Dr.  Paul  L,  Holmer,  Department  of  Philosophy,  300 
Folwell  Hall,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14, 
Minn.,  U.S.A. 


The  Free  Churches  Today. 

“  OINCE  the  great  Liberal  landslide  in  1906,  one  of  the  greatest 
O  changes  in  the  English  religious  and  social  landscape  has 
been  the  decline  of  Nonconformity.”  Such  is  the  striking  judg¬ 
ment  of  Professor  D.  W.  Brogan,  expressed  in  his  book  The 
English  People.  Many  remember  the  great  Liberal  victory  of 
1906  and  the  Government  which  came  into  power  as  a  result. 
In  the  Cabinet  were  men  like  Asquith,  Simon,  Runciman,  Lloyd 
George  and  Hewart — all  of  them  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  Free  Churches ;  while  in  the  House  of  Commons  there 
were  no  less  than*  157  members  who  were  in  active  membership 
with  some  Free  Church.  That  victory  probably  represented  the 
high  water  mark  of  the  political  influence  of  British  Noncon¬ 
formity.  The  Nonconformist  Conscience  was  then  a  power  in 
the  land  with  which  the  politicians  had  seriously  to  reckon. 

In  those  days  the  Free  Churches  possessed  a  galaxy  of  great 
preachers  whose  names  were  household  words.  Their  regular 
Sunday  congregations  formed  the  largest  section  of  the  wor¬ 
shipping  community  of  this  country.  Their  Sunday  Schools  were 
crowded  with  children  and,  more  significant  still,  with  young  men 
and  women.  Nonconformity  was  undoubtedly  the  strongest 
religious  force  in  the  country  at  that  time. 

Today,  the  Free  Churches  are  but  a  shadow  of  their  former 
selves.  Their  congregations  are  sadly  diminished.  Their  Sunday 
Schools  also  have  shrunk  alarmingly,  particularly  at  the  senior 
end.  Only  about  nine  per  cent  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Crown 
are  now  registered  as  Nonconformists.  No  longer,  therefore, 
do  politicians  feel  that  they  need  attach  very  much  importance 
to  Free  Church  resolutions.  Of  course,  the  Free  Churches  are 
not  alone  in  experiencing  a  serious  diminution  in  numbers  and 
influence.  The  Church  of  England  has  also  suffered  severely 
during  these  last  fifty  years ;  while,  contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
even  Roman  Catholic  authorities  in  England  are  concerned  about 
their  lessened  hold  on  their  people.  Nevertheless,  the  Free 
Churches  have  suffered  more  heavily  than  either  the  Church  of 
England  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  What  are  the  reasons 
for  this  exceptional  decline  on  the  part  of  the  Free  Churches? 

There  are  several  minor  reasons — political  and  social.  The 
sinking  of  the  Liberal  party  into  comparative  political  impotence 
is  one,  for  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  most  Free  Churchmen 
were  Liberals.  The  growing  gulf  between  the  Free  Churches  and 
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the  working-classes  is  another.  This,  in  particular,  is  a  tragedy 
for  the  Free  Churches.  They  have  so  largely  lost  hold  of  the 
working-classes  at  the  very  time  when  these  are  coming  into 
power  and  when  the  influence  of  the  middle-classes  is  waning. 
The  workers,  who  owe  so  much  to  the  Free  Churches  historically, 
no  longer,  unfortunately,  look  to  them  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
social  aspirations.  It  is  a  tragedy  also  for  the  Labour  Party 
itself,  which  is  being  progressively  cut  off  from  those  sources 
which  in  its  early  days  provided  most  of  its  finest  inspirations 
and  greatest  leaders.  If  this  continues,  nothing  will  save  Labour 
from  the  grip  of  materialism. 

There  is,  however,  a  much  deeper,  and  indeed  a  fundamental 
reason  for  the  unique  decline  of  Npneonformity  within  the  last 
half-century.  It  is  spiritual.  The  great  Evangelical  Revival, 
which  began  in  the  eighteenth  century  under  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitfield,  seems  to  have  spent  itself  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
a  spiritual  decline  has  set  in  with  ever  increasing  severity,  which 
in  time  has  affected  the  whole  world  and  caused  materialism 
of  various  kinds — practical,  scientific,  dialectic — to  flourish.  This 
spiritual  decline  has  affected  the  Free  Churches  more  than  others 
because  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  Free 
Churches  and  revival. 

The  Free  Churches  came  into  being  at  successive  stages  in 
our  history  and  in  different  forms,  through  re-discoveries  of  vital 
elements  of  New  Testament  Christianity.  Now,  New  Testament 
Christianity  is  essentially  revival  Christianity.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  apart  from  the  Gospels,  is  the  record  of  the  faith, 
experience  and  practice  of  Christians  in  the  full  tide  of  that 
spiritual  revival  which  began  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  have  all  the  characteristics 
of  revival  Christianity — the  vivid  realization  by  ordinary  believers 
of  an  inward  and  personal  relationship  with  God,  giving  them 
intense  joy,  deep  peace,  and  great  power.  Now  the  Free 
Churches,  in  their  early  days  were  marked  by  this  same  vivid 
experience  of  an  intimate  personal  relationship  with  God,  enjoyed 
by  so  many  of  their  ordinary  members.  Their  distinctive  witness 
and  practice  were  derived  from  it.  Naturally,  therefore,  churches 
which  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  great  movements  of  revival 
are  most  likely  to  be  tiie  first  to  suffer  when  the  tides  of  spiritual 
life  begin  to  ebb  rapidly.  The  other  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church,  which  have  laid  stress  on  the  institutional  and  corporate 
rather  than  on  the  inward  and  personal  elements  in  religion,  have 
been  less  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  either  spiritual  revival 
or  spiritual  declension. 

We  can  see  how  this  works  out  in  practice.  Consider  the 
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question  of  worship,  for  example.  Historically,  the  Free 
Churches  have  stood  for  simplicity  of  worship.  This  is  revealed 
in  the  usual  plainness  of  their  buildings  and  their  worship.  In 
his  essay  on  Milton,  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  concerning  the 
Puritans :  “  They  reject  in  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage 
which  other  sects  substitute  for  the  pure  worship  of  the  soul. 
Instead  of  catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an 
obscuring  veil  they  aspire  to  gaze  full  on  His  intolerable  brightness 
and  to  commune  with  Him  face  to  face.”  We  may  think  this  a 
little  harsh  and  even  unjust  to  those  who  indulge  in  ceremonious 
worship  and  find  it  most  helpful.  Nevertheless,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  our  Free  Churdi  forefathers,  in  their  best  days, 
experienced  such  a  vivid  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  when  they 
met  for  worship,  and  enjoyed  so  intimate  and  immediate  a  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Him,  that  they  were  not  conscious  of  the  need  of 
sensual  aids  to  worship  and  were  indifferent  to  the  plainness 
of  their  places  of  worship.  Their  plain  sanctuaries  did  indeed 
become  to  them  the  house  of  God  and  the  very  gate  into  heaven. 
They  beheld  the  shektna  glory.  Now,  however,  the  tides  of 
revival  have  ebbed  from  our  sanctuaries.  The  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  Presence  is  not  so  intense  as  once  it  was.  The  sense 
of  the  Divine  Glory  has  faded.  Therefore,  our  people  are  com¬ 
plaining  more  and  more  about  the  inadequacy  and  poverty  of  oux 
public  worship  and  of  the  bareness  and  even  ugliness  of  some  of 
our  sancturies.  There  is  an  unceasing  call  for  external  aids  to 
worship  and  for  liturgical  enrichments.  Anglican  worship  does 
not  suffer  to  the  same  extent  in  these  days  of  spiritual  decline, 
especially  where  the  church  is  ancient.  Here  the  worshipper 
may  be  impressed  by  the  architecture,  the  historic  associations, 
the  sense  of  the  centuries,  the  long  tradition  of  worship,  the 
beauty  of  the  interior,  the  incomparable  liturgy,  the  charm  of  the 
music,  etc.  Even  if  there  is  no  particular  spiritual  power  in  the 
service,  there  is  not  under  such  conditions,  the  same  sense  of 
bleakness  and  barrenness.  There  is  at  least  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  aesthetic  and  devotional  nature  of  man,  and  to  certain  special 
interests  in  addition. 

These  days  of  spiritual  declension  have  had  another  peculiarly 
adverse  effect  upon  the  Free  Churches.  The  distinctive  witness 
of  the  Free  Churches  may  be  conveniently  summarized  as  a 
witness  to  “the  priesthood  of  all  believers.”  We  have  no 
monopoly  of  this  witness,  it  is  true,  but  we  have  given  it  a  much 
fuller  expression  in  teaching  and  practice  than  it  has  received 
elsewhere.  “The  priesthood  of  all  believers  ”  stresses  the  spiritual 
privileges  which  according  to  the  New  Testament  are  conferred 
on  every  believer.  These  privileges  are  related  to  the  one  supreme 
privilege — the  right  through  Christ  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies 
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and  to  have  direct  access  to  God  Himself.  From  this  all  the  other 
features  of  our  distinctive  witness  spring,  as,  for  example,  the 
right  of  the  believer  to  his  own  private  judgment  in  things 
spiritual,  and  to  share  in  the  spiritual  and  temporal  functioning 
of  the  church  (according  to  his  gifts).  But  where  this  vital 
personal  relationship  with  God  is  lacking,  as  it  so  often  is  in  these 
days  of  spiritual  declension,  the  distinctive  witness  of  the  Free 
Qiurches  can  have  no  real  meaning  or  significance.  What,  for 
example,  does  the  right  of  the  direct  access  of  the  soul  to  God — 
surely  the  most  wonderful  and  thrilling  and  ennobling  privilege 
ever  conferred  upon  man — mean  to  those  who  are  strangers  to 
inward  communion  with  God?  What  does  the  consequent  right 
of  private  judgement  mean  to  those  who,  having  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  God,  have  therefore  not  qualified  for 
the  exercise  of  this  privilege? 

The  same  applies  to  elements  of  our  Free  Church  witness, 
which  peculiarly  characterise  particular  Free  Church  denomina¬ 
tions.  To  those  who  have  never  exercised  personal  "  saving  ” 
faith  in  Christ,  the  witness  to  Believers’  Baptism  can  mean  very 
little.  To  those  who  are  not  consciously  “  bom  again  ”,  the 
principle  of  “  the  Gathered  Church  ”  may  seem  an  impertinence. 
Those  who  have  never  known  “  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  ”  may 
well  regard  the  doctrine  of  "  Assurance  ”  as  a  form  of  spiritual 
pride.  Anybody  who  has  tried  to  explain  to  people  who  have  no 
living  personal  experience  of  God  the  significance  of  these  vital 
elements  of  Free  Church  witness  will  appreciate  how  extremely 
difficult  it  is  to  do  so  effectually.  There  are  many  things  you 
have  to  experience  to  know  or  even  to  understand.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  a  great  number  of  our  own  Free 
Church  people,  who  have  grown  up  during  these  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  of  declension,  have  no  real  appreciation  of  the  glory 
and  significance  of  our  distinctive  witness  or  therefore  of  the 
justification  of  our  continued  separate  existence.  Some  of  these 
are  now  in  positions  of  leadership  and  responsibility  in  the  Free 
Churches.  This  in  turn  has  led  to  a  loss  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Free  Churches  in  their  own  distinctive  mission  to 
the  world — a.  loss  of  confidence  which  does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
other  great  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  Thus  there  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  in  the  Free  Churches  of  late  years  to 
lay  more  stress  on  the  visible  Church  and  the  ministry,  on  creeds, 
sacraments,  liturgies,  authority — on  things,  that  is,  which  are 
external  and  corporate,  rather  than  on  things  which  are  inward 
and  personal  and  historically  more  characteristic  of  Catholicism 
(using  the  term  broadly)  than  of  Evangelicalism.  This  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  can  only  lead  to  further  serious  weakening  of  our  position 
as  Free  Churches. 
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But  enough  of  diagnosis.  It  is  more  important  to  attempt 
to  indicate  what  are  the  remedies  for  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  in  which  the  Free  Churches  as  a  whole  find  themselves. 
The  Free  Churches,  which  have  so  much  in  common  should 
certainly  come  closer  together  in  these  days  for  fellowship,  co¬ 
operation  and  consultation.  There  are  those  who  urge  the  Free 
Churches  to  unite  and  form  one  Free  Church  of  England.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  this,  but  there  are  many  difficulties.  Indeed, 
the  path  to  organic  union  is  always  difficult.  The  negotiations 
between  the  Congregational  Union  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England  are  the  latest  illustration  of  that  fact.  Actually,  if 
only  ffie  Free  Church  leaders  could  see  it,  the  Free  Church 
Federal  Council  rightly,  fully  and  enthusiastically  implemented, 
provides  here  and  now  the  means  of  achieving  a  real  measure 
of  organic  union,  common  witness,  full  co-operation  and  fruitful 
fellowship.  A  whole-hearted  turning  to  this  organisation  on  the 
part  of  the  Free  Churches  would  work  wonders.  Thus  coming 
together,  the  Free  Churches  should  give  serious  attention  to 
their  distinctive  testimony  to  see  whether  it  is  indeed  a  vital  part 
of  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  New  Testament,  whether  it 
has  been  rendered  superfluous  or  irrelevant  by  the  march  of  time 
or  by  changes  in  the  other  great  Christian  Communions.  Within 
the  limits  allowed,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  both  these  issues. 
We  shall  therefore  assume  that  our  witness  is  a  vital  part  of  New 
Testament  teaching  and  practice  and  concentrate  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  is  really  very  relevant  to  the  modern  situation. 

The  great  issue  in  the  world  of  politics  at  present,  over¬ 
shadowing  everything  else,  is  the  kind  of  democracy  that  is  to 
prevail — free  spiritual  democracy  such  as  we  have  known  in 
this  country  and  in  America,  or  totalitarian  democracy  which 
denies  individual  freedom  and  rests  upon  a  materialistic  basis. 
Now  it  is  no  accident  that  the  latter  type  of  democracy  first  took 
root  in  Russia,  where  the  prevalent  form  of  Christianity  fthe 
Orthodox)  was  authoritarian  and  sacerdotal,  and  that  tree 
democracy  has  flourished  in  countries  like  Great  Britain  and 
America  which  have  been  saturated  for  centuries  with  the 
distinctive  Free  Church  witness  in  doctrine  and  practice.  We  in 
England  are  apt  to  make  the  serious  mistake  of  thinking  that 
all  countries  should  be  able  to  adopt  and  run  successfully  free 
democratic  institutions.  We  all  too  easily  forget  that  a  successful 
free  democracy  is  a  great  achievement  indeed,  and  makes  tre¬ 
mendous  demands  upon  the  people  who  compose  it.  For  this 
achievement  a  long  and  special  preparation  is  needed.  The  people 
must  have  acquired  a  certain  stability  of  character,  a  love  of 
freedom,  a  sense  of  fair  play,  a  capacity  for  responsibility,  a 
political  sagacity,  a  willingness  to  abide  by  majority  decisions. 
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Some  at  least  must  have  had  experience  elsewhere  of  the  working 
of  democratic  institutions.  The  Free  Churches  have  given,  and 
are  giving,  thousands  of  people  in  this  country  and  America 
precisely  this  long  and  special  preparation,  to  a  degree  which  is  still 
without  parallel.  There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  free 
democracy  and  the  Free  Churches.  Indeed,  free  democracy  has 
been  described  as  “the  priesthood  of  all  believers  applied  to 
politics.”  No  other  section  of  the  Christian  Church  has  given, 
or  is  giving,  such  full  expression  in  practice  as  well  as  preaching 
to  this  great  emancipating  doctrine.  In  the  Free  Churches,  laymen 
are  given  adequate  scope  for  self-expression  and  development. 
They  share  in  all  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  church  and  take 
their  part  in  the  government  of  the  Church  at  all  levels.  They 
therefore  receive  a  training  which,  develops  their  spiritual  gifts 
and  enhances  their  personality — a  training  which  accustoms  them 
to  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  democratic 
institutions,  and  which  in  fact,  gives  them  an  all-round  and  most 
effective  preparation  for  citizenship  and  leadership  in  free 
democracies.  The  Right  Honourable  Jack  Lawson,  M.P., 
describes  a  visit  to  a  little  chapel  in  a  Durham  colliery  village  in 
the  following  terms : 

“  Sunday  evening  in  mid-September.  A  sky  of  blue  and  gold. 
Small  gardens  in  full  flower,  rich  coloured  and  fragrant.  People 
coming  along  the  streets  of  the  colliery  village  to  the  Chapel 
at  the  end.  As  we  enter  the  organ  rolls  low.  The  organist 
is  a  workman.  There  is  ....  a  miner.  He  has  three  tall 
sons,  members  of  the  Chapel,  two  are  local  preachers.  The 
choirmaster  is  a  local  preacher,  an  unemployed  miner. 
The  steward  is  a  preacher.  Without  stopping,  I  count  eight 
young  men,  members  with  us,  who  are  preaAers.  One  of 
them  was  conducting  service  tonight.  There  is  .  .  .  forthright, 
likes  to  speak  his  mind;  and  carefully  reads  the  lesson  from 
his  Bible.  Men  who  do  the  necessary  humble  things  of  life, 
with  their  wives  and  daughters.  These  men  are  loyal  to  their 
Union;  advanced  in  politics;  proud  of  their  own  and  their 
homes.  Resting  there,  reflecting,  mind  quieted  to  meditation, 
prayer.  The  salt  of  the  earth.” 

There  is  no  parallel  to  this  outside  the  Free  Churches.  It 
is  not  therefore  spiritual  arrogance  or  mere  denominational  pride 
to  claim  that  the  thousands  of  such  “  little  Bethels,”  which  stud 
our  countryside,  have  made  and  are  making,  a  unique  and  priceless 
contribution  to  the  leavening,  training  and  preparation  of  our 
people  for  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  free  democracy, 
and  to  say  that,  if  the  witness  of  the  Free  Churches  in  teaching 
and  practice  is  seriously  impaired,  or  ceases  to  be  given,  it  is 
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doubtful  whether  free  democracies  can  long  continue  to  function 
successfully.  Our  witness,  therefore,  is  supremely  relevant  today. 

This  conviction  will  be  strengthened  if  we  consider  another 
great  and  related  issue  confronting  us  at  the  present  time.  Free 
democracy  depends  ultimately  on  the  quality  and  development 
of  the  individual.  But  it  is  just  here  where  the  danger  lies 
nowadays.  The  individual  is  being  assailed  by  many  factors  in 
our  modern  life  which  rob  him  of  personality  and  significance, 
and  the  chance  of  self-development.  These  are  days  of 
specialisation,  mechanisation  and  socialisation.  All  three  may  be 
inevitable  and  in  varying  degrees  right,  but  this  does  not  remove 
the  danger  of  their  combining  to  rob  the  ordinary  man  of  his 
individuality,  and  of  a  proper  sense  of  his  dignity,  personal  worth 
and  significance,  and  of  the  opportunity  to  express  and  develop 
his  own  gifts  and  graces.  Specialisation,  for  example,  is 
increasing.  The  field  of  modem  knowledge  is  being  sub-divided 
and  parcelled  out,  in  ever-diminishing  plots,  to  the  experts.  But 
the  vast  rnajority  of  men  are  not  experts  in  anything.  They  are 
mere  “  laymen  ”  in  every  realm — that  is,  men  without  any  opinion 
on  any  subject  which  is  regarded  as  worth  expressing  or 
acknowledged  as  authoritative.  This  depersonalising  and  belittling 
effect  of  specialization  is  aided  and  abetted  by  the  increasing 
mechanization  we  observe  everywhere.  Craft  is  being  eliminated 
from  industry.  Men  increasingly  are  serving  machines  in 
repetitive  processes,  and  tending  themselves  to  become  mechanised 
as  a  result.  Workers  are  increasingly  bored  by  work  in  which 
they  can  take  little  interest  or  pride. 

Then  there  is  the  modem  State  which  threatens  to  carry  this 
process  of  depersonalisation  a  stage  further,  indeed  to  its  final 
Nemesis.  The  writer  does  not  intend  to  disparage  Socialism — 
far  from  it — but  there  is  a  grave  danger  of  an  omni-competent 
State  taking  charge  of  us,  at  every  stage  of  life,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  If  this  ever  really  comes  to  pass,  our  demoralisation 
will  be  complete. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  exaggerated  account,  but  the 
exaggeration  is  deliberate.  We  need  to  see  the  tendencies  which 
increasingly  threaten  our  personality,  individuality,  and  signifi¬ 
cance  and  development — in  short,  our  manhood.  We  are  in 
danger  of  creating  a  race  of  morons,  incapable  of  real  thought, 
initiative  or  responsibility.  If  we  are  not  careful,  a  few  super- 
intelligent  and  super-trained  people  will  eventually  control  the 
entire  life  of  us  all.  Clearly  then,  the  distinctive  Free  Church 
witness  to  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  more  needed  than 
ever  as  an  antidote  to  these  baneful  modern  tendencies.  In  our 
Free  Churches  the  ordinary  man  should  find  escape  from  the 
world  and  its  belittling  influences  and  hear  God’s  call,  not  to 
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submit  his  soul  to  external  religious  authority  but,  in  a  fellowship 
of  brethren,  to  stand  on  his  feet,  to  quit  him  like  a  man,  to  work 
out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  to  became  indeed  a 
king  and  priest,  and  even  a  son  of  God.  He  should  discover 
opportunity  of  expressing  and  developing  his  personality  by  being 
invited  to  share  appropriately  his  gifts  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 
In  short,  he  should  find  the  antidote  to  the  de-personalising 
belittling  and  soul-destroying  influences  of  modem  life. 

The  Free  Church  witness  is  obviously  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  for  the  world  today  and  a  vital  part  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  We  should  therefore  consider  together  how  we  can  best 
instruct  our  people,  particularly  our  young  people,  in  this  witness. 
The  young  people  of  the  Free  Churches  are  sadly  lacking  here. 
A  Methodist  minister  told  the  writer  some  time  ago  that  his 
daughter  had  informed  him  that  she  was  thinking  of  becoming 
a  Roman  Catholic.  When  he  enquired  why,  he  discovered  that 
the  girl  with  whom  she  worked  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic, 
and  instead  of  the  Methodist  influencing  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Roman  Catholic  had  influenced  the  Methodist.  The  simple  reason 
for  this  was  that  the  Roman  Catholic  girl  had  been  well  instructed 
in  the  tenets  of  her  faith.  She  knew  what  she  believed  and  loved 
what  she  knew ;  whereas  the  Methodist  girl  was  ill-informed  and 
nebulous  about  the  distinctive  doctrines  and  principles  of 
Methodism.  We  have  indeed  been  shamefully  remiss  in  this 
matter.  Our  intelligent  young  people  are  probably  less  informed 
about  their  own  distinctive  witness  than  their  counterparts  in 
the  Church  of  England  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This 
situation  we  must  remedy. 

Finally,  we  should  consider  how  the  work  of  God  in  our 
churches  can  be  revived.  Only  thus  can  our  witness  become 
real,  living  and  potent.  In  revival  the  Free  Churches  were 
bom;  in  revival  alone  can  they  be  re-bom.  As  they  were  the 
first  to  wilt  when  the  tides  of  the  Spirit  began  to  ebb,  so  they 
will  be  the  first  to  revive  when  the  tides  of  the  Spirit  begin  to 
flow  in  again.  A  revival  on  the  scale  of  Pentecost,  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  or  the  Great  Evangelical  Awakening  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(which  is  our  real  need)  is  not  ours  to  command.  Such  times 
and  seasons  the  Father  hath  put  under  His  own  authority.  But 
there  is  a  real  sense  in  which  we  can  command  here  and  now  the 
Spirit’s  mighty  power.  There  can  be  local  revivals  wherever 
certain  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  these  conditions  are  laid 
down  for  us  in  the  New  Testament.  If  we  fall  in  line  with 
Apostolic  precept  and  practice,  we  can  have  revival  here  and 
now  in  our  churches. 

Summing  up  briefly,  we  may  say  that  while  the  position 
of  the  Free  Churches  today  is  such  as  to  cause  serious  concern 
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to  all  with  deep  Free  Church  convictions,  there  is  no  need  to  be 
pessimistic,  still  less  to  despair.  The  things  for  which  we 
peculiarly  stand  are  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  the  Gospel  and 
more  relevant  to  the  world’s  need  than  ever.  Moreover,  a  great 
spiritual  re-awakening  is  coming  soon.  When  it  comes  there  will 
be  a  fresh  discovery  of  the  glory  and  power  of  the  Gospel.  In 
that  day  it  will  not  be  the  catholic  but  the  evangelical  expression 
of  Christianity  which  will  be  most  mightily  revived.  The  future 
is  with  that  presentation  of  the  Christian  religion  which  to  a 
unique  degree  has  characterised  the  Free  Churches  in  their  best 
days.  If  therefore  the  Free  Churchs  will  come  together  more  in 
fellowship  and  service,  and  really  bestir  and  prepare  themselves, 
they  will  find  it  easier  than  any  other  section  of  the  Church 
because  of  their  distinctive  witness  in  teaching  and  practice, 
to  receive  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
and  to  mediate  its  power  and  its  blessing  to  mankind. 

Henry  T.  Wigley. 


Ones  Man’s  Testimony  by  Norman  Goodall.  (Independent 

Press.  6s.) 

The  Rev.  Norman  Goodall,  Secretary  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council,  tells  us  in  his  foreword  to  this  book  that  it  is 
the  answer  to  a  question  often  put  to  him  by  his  friends  :  “  How 
can  we  keep  our  hold  on  the  Faith  while  so  many  things  seem  to 
be  going  from  bad  to  worse?”  In  reflecting  on  this  question 
it  seemed  to  Mr.  Goodall  that  with  him  it  was  a  case  of  the  Faith 
keeping  hold  on  him  through  two  world  wars  and  their  after- 
math.  He  has  given  us  a  delightful  and  refreshing  book,  an 
affirmation  of  faith  and  at  the  same  time  in  part  a  spiritual 
autobiography  that  is  modest,  extremely  honest,  and  the  product 
of  a  mind  at  grips  with  the  contemporary  world.  It  is  a  book 
of  encouragement  and  illumination,  and  is  marked  by  literary 
grace.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gk>odall  will  manage  to 
find  time  in  his  very  busy  life  to  give  us  more  from  his  pen. 

John  O.  Barrett. 


Some  Rare  Seventeenth  Century 
Pamphlets. 

IN  his  History  of  the  English  Baptists,  Dr.  A.  C.  Underwood 
refers  to  the  Particular  Baptists  of  seven  London  churches  and 
the  publication  of  their  first  Confession  of  Faith  in  1644.  The 
repeated  editions  called  for  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  preamble 
bear  witness  to  the  keenness  of  the  theological  controversy  of  the 
time.  This  controversy  was  no  academic  or  dry-as-dust  affair : 
an  interested  historical  imagination  can  detect  purposeful 
Christian  believers  wrestling  with  statements  of  faith,  because 
they  were  aware  that  beliefs  determine  our  nature  and  destiny. 
The  Reformation  was  not  very  old,  and  the  "  displaced  persons  ” 
from  an  abandoned  Roman  territory  of  faith  could  not  easily 
reach  a  settled  dwelling  in  the  confidence  that  they  had  discovered 
the  city  whose  builder  and  maker  was  God;  and  nothing  less 
would  satisfy  them.  Pioneers  say  and  do  strange  things  but  they 
must  be  judged  by  their  purpose,  and  in  this  light  the  Baptists 
of  the  Commonwealth  period  exhibit  worthy  valour. 

The  Preamble  to  the  London  Confession  disclaims  such 
calumnies  as  “  holding  free-will,  falling  away  from  grace,  denying 
original  sin,”  it  bears  witness  to  the  desire  for  an  adequate 
dogmatic  statement  of  the  faith  for  the  practical  purpose  of 
helping  the  churches  and  their  members  to  live  well.  The  ferment 
of  inquiry,  this  search  for  facts,  that  faith  will  give  boldness  to 
interpret,  was  not  confined  to  London  :  there  were  centres  of 
similar  persuasion  in  the  West. 

Miss  E.  K.  Adams,  or  Kingsbridge,  Devon,  has  recently 
presented  to  Bristol  Baptist  College  Library  a  bound  volume, 
8  in.  X  5  in.,  entitled  A  Confession  of  Faith  and  certain  pamphlets 
bound  up  with  the  confession  are  of  considerable  historical  value. 

The  full  title  of  the  Confession  is,  ”  A  Confession  of  the 
Faith  of  several  churches  of  Christ,  in  the  county  of  Somerset 
and  of  some  churches  in  the  counties  adjacent.”  At  the  bottom 
of  the  title  page,  there  is  added,  “  London,  printed  by  Henry 
Hills,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Thomas  Brewster,  at  the  three  Bibles 
at  the  West  End  of  Pauls,  1656.”  The  Dedicatory  to  this  Con¬ 
fession  is  signed  by  Thomas  Collier.  Of  this  man  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  says,  "A  Baptist  who  owned  land  in 
Godaiming  in  1634,  a  Baptist  preacher  in  Guernsey  and  Yorkshire 
in  1646  and  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  and  one  who 
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published  polemical  tracts  1645-1691.”  Dr.  Underwood  says, 
“  Collier  was  the  leader  of  the  Particular  Baptists  of  the  West, 
but  little  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  the  Western  Association 
in  1655  appointed  and  ordained  him  General  Superintendent  and 
Messenger  to  all  the  associated  churches.”  (p.  109.) 

In  the  “  Epistle  Dedicatory  ”  to  the  Confession,  it  is 
emphasised  that  the  churches  in  London  are  not  alone  in  their 
stand  :  in  the  West  also  “to  our  knowledge  many  .  .  .  churches  .  . . 
stand  fast  in  the  profession  of  the  unchangeable  love  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ  to  his  people.”  The  confession  has  been  shaped 
because  of  the  “  great  distractions  and  divisions  among  professing 
people  in  the  nation,”  “  the  great  departing  from  the  faith  and 
that  under  glorious  notions  of  spiritualness  and  holiness.”  Collier 
and  his  fellow  signatories  show  their  pastoral  concern  for  prac¬ 
tical  issues  when  they  urge,  “  that  it  be  your  care  and  that  which 
may  daily  lie  next  your  heart  to  have  a  high  and  precious  esteem 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  him  crucified;  God  having  made  him  to  his 
people,  to  be  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.”  This  Dedicatory 
is  concerned  with  no  trivial  matters  that  disappear  with  the 
passing  of  time  :  such  believing  people,  who  speak  here  have  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  heart  of  the  New  Testament  religion  and  know  what 
corresponds  to  a  healthy  blood  circulation.  “  Oh  be  not  easily 
cheated  out  of  your  esteem  and  interest  in  a  crucified  Jesus,” 
they  say :  “  Oh  little  do  souls  think  what  they  lose  when  they 
part  with  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ...  for  nothing  but  wind  and 
vanity,  they  sow  the  wind  and  shall  reap  the  whirlwind.”  Again, 
“  let  it  be  your  care  to  press  after  and  live  more  in  the  power  of 
the  Gospel.”  These  seventeen  century  preachers  in  their  con¬ 
demnation  of  “  pride  and  covetousness,”  and  an  undue  regard  for 
the  outward  adornment  of  dress,  were  seeking  a  true  religion, 
such  as  Isaiah  sought  when  he  spoke  of  a  vital  faith  that  would 
turn  weapons  of  destruction,  “  swords,”  into  instruments  of 
creative  goodness,  “  pruninghooks,”  for  it  was  recognised  that 
the  very  lusts  that  destroy  become  saving  as  they  are  turned  into 
wholesome  ministries,  "clothing  the  backs  and  refreshing  the 
hovels  of  the  poor.”  The  Epistle  closes  with  the  signatures  of 
those  appointed  by  the  several  churches  and  contains  the  names 
of  persons  from  Somerset,  Wilts.,  Devon,  Gloucester  and  Dorset, 
with  the  name  Thomas  Collier,  boldly  signed  at  the  end. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  aware  of  the  revived  interest 
in  theology  today  and  in  particular  the  earnest  debate  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Church  that  this  book  emerged  from  the  urgency 
of  deep  need.  Truly  understood,  if  the  Baptist  Church  under¬ 
stands  its  real  genius,  it  will  be  seen  as  the  most  significant 
fellowship  in  any  town.  Collier,  and  all  who  are  in  the  succession, 
take  their  stand  on  the  knowledge  that  “  true  freedom,”  to  quote 
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Kierkegaard,  “  consists  in  freely  appropriating  that  which  is 
given  and  consequently  in  being  absolutely  dependent  through 
freedom.”  The  given  is  the  Deed  of  God  in  Qirist,  the  one 
event  in  time  that  has  meaning  for  all  time.  We  are  free  in 
Qirist  and  never  apart  from  Him.  It  is  with  such  deep  things 
that  the  seventeenth  century  Baptists  were  concerned.  The  con¬ 
fessions  were  calls  to  action  not  sentimental  musings  or  enervating 
complainings  like  the  man,  to  whom  the  Danish  philosopher 
referred,  who  when  caught  in  the  quicksands,  began  to  calculate 
how  far  down  he  had  already  sunk,  forgetting  tlat  all  the  while 
he  was  sinking  all  the  deeper. 

This  Somerset  Confession,  of  which  we  have  written, 
together  with  the  dedicatory  epistle  in  full  was  published  by 
E.  B.  Underhill  in  his  Confession  of  Faith,  pp.  61  f.  The  Con¬ 
fession  alone  appears  in  McGlothlin,  Baptist  Confessions  of 
Faith,  pp.  202f.  It  is  thus  accessible  to  all.  It  would  appear  that 
the  pamphlets  bound  up  with  Miss  Adams’  copy  are  of  even 
greater  interest  and  reference  will  be  made  to  them.  In  all  there 
are  seven  pamphlets  included. 

The  first  pamphlet  is  entitled.  An  antidote  against  the 
Infection  of  the  Times,  with  a  sub  title,  "  a  faithful  watch-word 
from  Mount  Sion,  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  souls.”  The  same  page 
says  that  it  is  published  for  the  good  of  all  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Elders  and  Messengers  of  the  several  churches  of  Ilston, 
Abergavenny,  Tredinog,  Carmarthen,  Hereford,  Bredwardin, 
Qedock  and  Llangors  meeting  at  Brecknock  upon  “  the  29  and 
30  daies  of  the  fifth  moneth  1656.”  Seventeen  pages  of  the 
Antidote  are  devoted  to  some  nine  “  considerations  presented  to 
sinners,”  Adam’s  sin  with  its  consequences  in  man ;  God  sending 
forth  a  deliverer,  even  Jesus  the  Righteous,  whose  earthly  life 
and  ascension  are  outlined  with  meaning  in  terms  of  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints  “  by  consecrating  a  way  forth  to  Heaven  ”  and  the 
"  rule  in  the  height  of  majesty  and  glory  ” ;  the  expectation  of 
the  second  coming  of  Christ.  Sudi  objective  facts  from  the 
Scriptures  are  boldly  interpreted  in  the  appeal  of  the  final 
considerations ;  there  is  no  other  way  “  for  miserable  man  to  be 
saved  but  by  him  alone  who  of  God  is  made  unto  such  as  receive 
him,  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemption  ” ;  the 
warning  against  false  Christs  even  when  the  sinner  is  “  inquiring 
for  him,”  and  the  plea  to  search  the  scriptures,  to  look  upon  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  as  God’s  ambassadors  and  “  to  frequent 
the  ministry  of  the  word.” 

Some  twenty-two  pages  of  the  Antidote  are  taken  up  with 
"  Admonitions  to  Saints.”  Here  are  warnings  against  "  the 
reigning  sins  of  these  perilous  times  ” ;  spiritual  pride,  hypocrisy 
contempt  of  magistracy  with  its  despising  of  government, 
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“presumptuous  are  they  and  self-willed”;  worldly-mindedness; 
decay  of  love,  which  “  wounds  the  souls  of  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb,”  with  a  final  appeal  to  “  give  over  censurings  and  tyrannical 
lording  over  the  consciences  of  your  brethren,”  to  seek  above 
all  things  fervent  charity,  since  without  it  “  all  your  gifts  and  other 
religious  flourishes,  are  nothing  worth.” 

The  last  pages  of  this  pamphlet  contain  “  Invitations  to 
Backsliders,”  and  the  earnest  appeal  is  directed  to  many  motives 
for  the  desired  return  :  the  misery  of  the  back-slidden  state ;  the 
good  that  back  sliders  once  found  in  the  ways  of  God ;  the  great 
loss  that  a  back  slider  is  at ;  the  sad  consequences  and  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  that  back-sliders  show  to  God;  the  shortness  of  a  man’s 
life;  the  readiness  of  the  Lord  to  receive  such.  “Delay  not 
therefore,”  “  forsake  every  false  way,”  “  return  to  the  Lord  thy 
God,  who  is  ready  to  receive  thee  into  his  grace  and  glory  ”  are 
the  last  words  of  this  earnest  tract. 

The  second  pamphlet  is  entitled  A  brief  answer  to  some  of 
the  objections  and  demurs  made  against  the  coming  in  and 
inhabiting  of  the  Jezvs  in  this  Commonwealth,  with  a  plea  on 
their  behalf  to  give  them  liberty  and  protection  in  this  nation. 
Isaiah  xvi.  3  is  quoted  on  this  title  page,  “  hide  the  outcasts : 
betray  not  him  that  wandereth  ”  and  also  xvi.  4,  “  Let  mine 
outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab;  be  thou  a  covert  to  them  from 
the  face  of  the  spoiler.”  The  Epistle  Dedicatory  is  signed  by 
“  The  unworthiest  of  the  Lord’s  servants,  Thomas  Collier.”  The 
writing  takes  the  form  of  a  stated  objection  with  its  answer. 
Such  objections  encountered  by  Collier  were,  that  “notwith¬ 
standing  they  were  the  people  beloved  of  God  ...  yet  they  were 
always  a  rebellious  and  stiffnecked  people;  because  they  are 
enemies  of  Christ .  .  .  and  we  are  commanded  not  to  receive  such 
into  our  houses;  because  of  their  bad  demeanour  in  the  nation 
formerly  and  by  their  ill  behaviour  were  a  burden;  because 
they  are  likely  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them  and  make 
proselytes ;  because  their  ends  in  desiring  to  come  are  their  own 
advantage,  they  being  a  covetous  people;  if  God  doth  intend 
conversion  to  them,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  expected  but  in  a  miraculous 
way,  therefore  to  let  them  come  in  on  such  an  account  is  but 
in  vain;  their  liberty  in  other  protestant  countries  meant  little 
or  no  good ;  their  coming  would  be  a  means  to  ruin  trade  since 
they  were  so  exercised  on  merchandizing ;  the  favour  that 
Christians  show  them,  so  far  from  drawing  them  to  Christ  rather 
hardens  them;  now  they  are  out  it  is  better  to  keep  them  out; 
if  they  be  permitted  to  come  in,  papists  and  jesuits  may  come  over 
in  pretence  of  being  Jews.  Each  of  the  objections  is  squarely 
met  by  Collier :  for  example,  on  the  issue  of  trade  he  says, 
“  I  suppose  there  might  be  and  are  as  well  ways  of  exportation 
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as  of  importation,  the  more  is  brought  in,  the  more  may  be  carried 
out :  if  it  should  be  some  loss  to  some  rich  merchants,  yet  it  could 
be  advantage  to  the  people  in  general,  the  more  is  brought  in  the 
plentier  and  cheaper  it  would  be,  what  a  few  rich  men  might  lose, 
a  great  many  poor  men  might  gain  and  that  would  be  in  deed  and 
in  truth  no  loss  at  all.”  Since  attack  is  recognised  as  the  best 
defence.  Collier  moves  to  a  more  positive  appeal :  he  declares, 
“  it  i^  not  only  lawful  but  a  duty  to  permit  the  Jews  a  being  in 
the  nation  ” ;  ”  God  still  owns  them  as  his  people  .  .  .  and  shall 
we  be  enemies  to  them  that  God  owns  .  .  .  what  if  they  be 
accounted  as  the  worst  of  men,  yet  if  God  esteem  them  let  us 
not  be  enemies;”  the  “  grafting  ”  verses  of  Romans  xi.,  are  quoted 
and  the  comment  is  made  “  let  it  be  enough  that  we  have  their 
riches,  let  us  not  be  unmerciful  to  them  ” ;  the  scriptures  make  it 
clear  that  God  is  correcting  his  people  with  a  view  to  their 
salvation  and  since  this  is  so,  "  would  it  be  a  seemly  or  acceptable 
thing  when  a  father  is  correcting  a  child  .  .  .  that  a  brother 
should  come  and  lay  on  stripes  too.”  Collier  quotes  the  appeal 
to  Moab  (Isaiah  xvi.  4)  “  be  thou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  face 
of  the  spoiler,”  and  adds  although  we  know  not  whether  we  are 
of  the  posterity  of  Moab,  he  is  sure  that  "  God  hath  made  them, 
viz.  Abraham,  Christ  and  his  apostles,  friends  to  us  that  believe, 
hence  it  is  that  believing  Gentiles  are  called  and  accounted 
Abraham’s  children,  and  shall  we  be  unkind  to  them  who  are  the 
natural  seed  in  their  affliction  ” ;  it  would  be  a  sin  for  Christians 
so  to  do,  says  Collier.  The  closing  pages  of  this  Brief  Answer 
are  in  similar  vein  and  many  queries  are  presented  such  as  the 
last  wherein  it  is  asked,  “  whether  now  the  day  of  their  deliverance 
drawing  near,  we  may  not  expect  that  an  act  of  mercy  of  this 
kind  be  very  acceptable  to  the  God  of  mercy,  who  will  have  mercy 
on  these  people,  and  they  that  upon  a  good  account  do  show 
them  mercy,  shall  obtain  mercy.” 

Dr.  "N^itley,  in  his  Baptist  Bibliography  notes  a  copy  of 
A  Brief  Answer  as  in  the  British  Museum,  but  not  in  any  of  the 
other  libraries  he  examined,  which  included  the  Bodleian,  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  and  all  our  Baptist  Collies. 

Another  pamphlet  is  entitled  The  Seventh  Day  Sabbath 
opened  and  discovered,  as  it  is  brought  forth,  and  to  be  observed 
now  in  the  Days  of  the  Gospel;  and  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the 
Time  for  Public  Worship.  The  subject  is  a  matter  for  keen 
concern  and  Collier  delays  writing  on  it,  not  desiring  to  provoke 
vain  controversy;  he  asks  that  the  reader  will  suspend  judg¬ 
ment,  "  till  he  hath  gone  through  ”  and  although  he  is  confident 
that  the  “  sober  inquiring  Christian  will  do  so,”  he  expects  little 
less  than  "  hard  censures  from  all  parties.”  Collier  proceeds, 
"  I  shall,  therefore,  with  as  much  evidence  from  the  scripture 
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as  I  may,  give  some  grounds  why  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  is 
not  to  be  observed  as  the  Sabbath  of  Believers  in  the  Gospel  day 
under  the  New  Testament  ministration,  by  virtue  of  an  institution 
or  command  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the 
Gospel  Ministration.”  The  grounds  are  duly  set  forth  and  one 
can  sense  the  atmosphere  of  keen  critical  controversy  that 
prevailed  at  the  time,  since  at  the  end  Collier  says,  “  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  let  there  be  love  and  union :  avoid  rentings  and  divisions, 
live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  will  be  with  you, 
which  is  the  prayer  of  him  that  waiteth  Zion’s  Glory.” 

Professor  E.  A.  Payne,  of  Regent’s  Park  College,  in  a  letter, 
says  that  another  pamphlet.  An  answer  to  an  Epistle  written  by 
Thomas  Salthouse,  to  the  churches  of  the  Anabaptists,  so  called," 
appears  to  be  even  rarer  than  that  to  which  we  have  referred, 
A  Brief  Answer.  Dr.  Whitley,  says  Professor  Payne,  did 
not  discover  any  copy  at  all,  though  its  issue  is  proved  by  the 
replies  which  it  provoked.  This  “  Answer  ”  by  Collier,  contains 
a  vigourous  comment  on  Salthouse,  "a  man  of  note  among  the 
people  called  Quakers,”  and  his  Epistle  which  according  to  Collier 
has  been  “  weighed  in  the  balance  and  is  found  too  light.” 

A  similar  theme  is  found  in  the  pamphlet  written  by 
T.  Higgenson,  A  Testimony  to  the  true  Jestts  and  the  Faith  of 
him"  and  aims  to  set  forth  “wherein  the  way  of  the  People 
called  Quakers  is  in  meekness  and  righteousness  summed  and 
weighed,”  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  being  examined  as  they 
are  found  in  a  book  of  theirs  called  Love  to  the  Lost. 

The  pamphlet  in  this  book  which  may  prove  to  be  a  fresh 
discovery,  since  it  is  not  catalogued  by  Dr.  Whitley  at  all,  is 
styled  The  Personal  Appearing  and  Reign  of  Christ’s  Kingdom 
upon  the  Earth,  and  the  State  of  the  Saints  till  then  proved  to 
be  a  state  of  suffering  and  not  of  reigning  and  conquering  with  a 
material  sword  as  some  imagine."  Thomas  Collier  here  has 
Mr.  Tillinghast  in  view  who  in  his  book  called  The  Signs  of  the 
Timef  gives  his  grounds  for  the  practice.  This  Tillinghast  was 
a  Fifth  Monarchy  Man,  a  graduate  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
who  after  being  rector  of  Streat,  1637,  became  an  Independent  and 
a  publisher  of  religious  works.  Collier  in  his  preface,  says  he  has 
endeavoured  to  clear  three  things  :  (1)  the  personal  Reign  of  Christ 
upon  the  Earth ;  (2)  that  the  state  of  the  saints  will  be  a  suffering 
state  until  that  time;  (3)  to  answer  such  grounds  as  are  produced 
by  Mr.  Tillinghast  for  the  introduction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
by  the  material  sword  in  the  hands  of  the  saints.  Collier  says, 
that  “  the  danger  to  me  appears  in  seeking  Sion’s  good  in  such  a 
way  of  war  and  force  as  is  bv  some  so  much  SMken  of  and 
prayed  for,  to  me  appears  the  high  way  both  to  dishonour  God 
and  ruin  Sion.”  Collier  quickly  passes  from  the  pages  which 
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prove  from  the  Scripture  that  Qirist  shall  personally  reigjn  on  the 
earth,  to  the  paragraphs  which  present  his  answers  to  Mr. 
Tillinghast.  A  few  sentences  will  indicate  Collier’s  thought 
carefully  extended  in  the  pamphlet :  “  believing  Gentiles  under  the 
Gospel  ministration  is  clearly  stated  in  the  New  Testament  to 
be  a  suffering  state,  and  that  till  Christ  comes  ”  :  “  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  pattern  in  his  own  person  to  all  his  people,  .  .  ,  whose  life 
was  a  life  of  suffering  ”  :  “  the  Kingdom  is  promised  to  the  meek 
and  suffering  Lamb  of  Jesus  and  not  to  the  froward  that  would 
gain  the  Kingdom  by  a  worldly  wayfare  ” :  “  because  Christ’s 
Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ” ;  "  the  endeavouring  to  set  up 
the  Kingdom  by  a  worldly  warfare  is  inconsistent  with  the  Gospel 
ministration  of  peace  ” :  “  the  saints  are  to  exercise  faith  in 

believing  and  patience  in  waiting,  until  the  Lord’s  time  is  come  ”  : 

"  the  saints  are  not  in  a  capacity  to  reign  before  Christ  comes,” 
they  must  be  judged  themselves  before  they  can  judge  others. 
Collier  says  who  is  arrested  by  the  thought  that  all  men  are 
sinners  and  not  to  be  trusted  as  complete  rulers  of  society. 
Moved  by  such  convictions  Collier  devotes  the  last  nineteen  pages 
of  his  writing  to  a  consideration  of  each  of  Tillinghast’s  eight 
grounds  for  his  doctrine,  set  out  in  the  book  called  The  Signs 
of  the  Times. 

Such  is  the  book  which,  through  the  kindness  and  thought 
of  Miss  Adams,  will  now  form  a  significant  addition  to  the 
treasures  of  Bristol  Baptist  College  Library.  It  will  be  fitting  to 
add  that  we,  as  Baptists,  are  in  this  Collier  succession.  We  have 
the  freedom,  which  he  claimed,  to  interpret  with  all  boldness  of 
imagination  and  gathered  intuitive  experience  the  objective  and 
unalterable  facts  of  the  Gospel,  but  like  Collier,  we  have  to  bring 
our  judgments  to  the  test  of  God’s  revealed  word  lest  we  be  lost 
in  speculation  with  no  anchorage  in  the  truth  that  abides.  We 
are  one  with  our  seventeenth  century  brethren  in  seeking  sound 
doctrine  only  that  we  may  live  soundly  and  herein  we  are  building 
on  the  New  Testament  where  doctrine  and  duty,  creed  and 
conduct,  walk  in  holy  alliance.  We  are  one  with  Collier  and  his 
fellow  questers  in  that  we  seek  a  faith  and  a  practice  which  our 
children  can  grow  up  into  and  not  grow  out  of,  and  thus  find 
that  all  things  are  theirs  because  they  “are  Christ’s  and  Christ 
is  God’s.” 


A.  J.  Westlake. 


Baptists  at  Bewdley,  1649-1949. 

BEWDLEY  is  a  small  town  on  the  River  Severn,  set  in  the 
midst  of  lovely  country,  rich  in  history,  tradition  and 
romance.  Its  people  have  a  sturdy  self-consciousness  born  of 
rights  conferred  under  an  ancient  charter  and  of  their  liberty 
to  appeal  direct  to  the  Sovereign  through  the  Lord  High  Steward 
in  respect  of  any  grievance  they  may  feel.  As  one  of  the  “  towns 
of  refuge  ”  in  bygone  days  it  stood  on  many  occasions  as  a 
buk\'ark  against  the  avenger  of  blood,  as  the  part  of  the  town 
boundary  known  as  “  Catchem’s  End  ”  reminds  us.^ 

According  to  Dr.  Whitley*  the  early  appearance  of  Baptist 
churches  in  Worcestershire  was  due  in  part  to  the  presence  in 
the  Parliamentary  forces  of  numbers  of  Baptists.  Ko  less  than 
thirteen  times  during  ten  years  the  contending  armies  in  the  Civil 
War  crossed  its  plains,  and  the  city  of  Worcester  witnessed  the 
“  crowning  mercy  ”  of  Cromwell’s  victory  over  the  Royalists. 
The  Bewdley  church,  however,  owed  its  inception  to  a  native  of 
the  town,  one  John  Tombes,*  the  son  of  poor  parents,  who  after 
passing  through  the  local  grammar  school,  entered  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  At  twenty-one  he  was 
diosen  public  catechetical  lecturer.  He  became  vicar  of 
Leominster,  but  fled  to  Bristol  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
After  the  taking  of  Bristol  by  the  Royalists  he  escaped  to  London 
and  was  appointed  minister  of  Fenchurch.  Here  he  refused  to 
allow  the  baptism  of  infants  in  his  church,  and  was  consequently 
deprived  of  his  stipend.  On  his  promise  not  to  introduce  the 
baptismal  controversy  into  the  pulpit  he  was  made  preacher  of 
the  Temple,  but  in  1645  was  dismissed  for  publishing  his  first 
treatise  on  infant  baptism.  In  1646  he  returned  to  Bewdley  and 
was  chosen  minister  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  Ribbesford,  where  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  christen.  Here 
he  put  forth  his  Apology  for  the  Two  Treatises  on  Infant  Baptism, 
in  which  he  writes  that  he  “  must  needs  say  that  churches  which 

^  See  several  references  in  I.  L.  Wedley,  Bewdley  and  its  Surroundings 
(1914). 

^Baptist  Association  Life  in  Worcestershire,  16.'55-1926. 

®For  accounts  of  Tombes  and  his  disputation  with  Baxter  see  A 
History  of  Bewdley  (1883)  by  John  R.  Burton;  The  Life  of  the  Reii. 
Richard  Baxter  (1934)  by  F.  J.  Powidce;  A  HLitory  of  the  hngltsh  Baptists 
(1947)  by  A.  C.  Underwood. 
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have  no  other  than  Infant  Baptism  are  no  true  churches  nor  their 
members  church  members.”  He  therefore  founded  a  separate 
Baptist  church  in  the  town,  consisting  of  twenty  members,  while 
continuing  to  exercise  the  cure  of  St.  Anne’s  chapel.  All  the 
churches  founded  by  Tombes  are  said  to  have  been  of  the  open 
communion  type.  On  New  Year’s  Day,  1649  he  held  in  St.  Anne’s 
chapel  his  famous  disputation  with  Richard  Baxter,  of  Kidder¬ 
minster,  the  controversy  lasting  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
five  in  the  evening  before  a  crowded  and  sometimes  disorderly 
congregation.  According  to  Wood,*  "  their  followers  became  like 
two  armies,  and  the  civil  magistrate  had  much  ado  to  quiet  them.” 
Writers’  opinions  differ  as  to  who  had  the  better  of  the  argument, 
but  from  Dr.  Powicke’s  account  it  appears  that  at  any  rate  for 
courtesy  Tombes  shewed  himself  in  a  more  favourable  light  than 
his  opponent.  The  excitement  and  strain  of  the  day’s  proceedings 
are  reflected  in  the  town’s  accounts,  which  reveal  that  money  was 
afterwards  paid  for  the  repair  of  seats  in  the  chapel,  as  well  as 
for  a  quart  of  sack  for  Mr.  Tombes  and  another  minister ! 

Tombes,  who  never  severed  his  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  left  Bewdley  for  Leominster  in  1650.  Among  the 
small  community  he  had  founded  were  three  men  whom  he  had 
trained  for  the  ministry,®  Richard  Adams,  John  Eckels  and 
Thomas  Boylston.  Adams  was  later  ejected  from  Humberstone 
in  Leicestershire  and  went  to  London,  where  he  succeeded  Daniel 
Dyke  at  Devonshire  Square.  John  Eckels  became  successor  to 
Tombes  as  minister  of  the  little  group  at  Bewdley,  and  we  shall 
take  up  his  story  later.  Thomas  Boylston*  was  a  man  of  standing 
and  influence  during  the  Commonwealth  and  had  probably  been 
a  captain  in  the  New  Model  Army.  He  came  in  for  attention  at 
the  Restoration.  In  1653  he  and  Philip  Mun  were  the  elders  of 
the  church.  The  baptismal  controversy  did  not,  apparently,  end 
with  the  departure  of  Tombes,  for  what  is  thought  to  be  the 
first  book  published  in  Birmingham,'^  The  Font  Guarded  etc., 
by  Thomas  Hall,  B.D.,  of  Kings  Norton  was  ”  occasioned  partly 
by  a  dispute  at  Bely  (i.e.  Beoley)  in  Worcestershire,  August  13th, 
1651,  against  Joseph  Pages,  Dyer;  Walter  Rose,  John  Rose, 
Butchers,  of  Bromsgrove ;  John  Evans,  a  Scribe,  yet  anti- 
scripturist ;  Francis  Loxly,  Sho- Maker.”  ”  A  word  to  one 
Collier  and  another  to  Mr.  Tombes  ”  is  added  at  the  end  of  the 

♦Wood,  Athenae  Oxon,  iii,  1063. 

®  William  Stokes,  The  History  of  the  Midland  Association  of  Baptist 
Churches  (1855).  He  is  wrong  about  "  Roylston." 

®W.  T.  Whitley,  op.  cit.;  The  Corporation  of  Bewdley  under  the  later 
Stuarts,  Philip  Styles  (University  of  Birmingham  Historical  Journal,  vol. 
],  No.  1  (1947),  pp.  99ff). 

A.  S.  Langley,  Birmingham  Baptists  (1939),  pp.  21  and  22. 
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bookJ*  During  these  years  of  wordy  warfare  but  physical  liberty 
the  church  appears  to  have  carried  on  its  worship  and  witness 
tmder  the  leadership  of  the  two  elders  and  John  Eckels,  but  the 
last  is  said  to  have  removed  to  Bromsgrove  in  1651,®  from  which 
place  he  continued  to  minister  to  the  two  churches.  Eckels  was 
called  to  the  ministry*  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  became  known 
as  “  The  Boy  Preacher.”  In  an  elegy  written  on  his  death  in 
1711  tribute  is  paid  to  his  youth,  popularity  and  success  as  a 
preacher. 

With  fervent  zeal  the  gospel  seed  he  sows, 

Which  Bromsgrove,  Bewdley,  largely  from  hihi  mows; 

In  active  youth  and  manhood  there,  his  charge, 

Christ’s  work  he  plies  with  approbation  large. 

The  Church  is  said  by  Dr.  Whitley^  to  have  joined  the 
Midland  Association  in  1658,  but  Stokes^^  says  that  in  that  year 
”  the  church  proposed  to  join  the  Association,  but  both  it  and 
the  one  at  Gloucester,  that  had  made  a  similar  proposal,  were 
recommended  first  to  ascertain  if  there  was  agreement  in  doctrine 
between  themselves  and  the  Association,  and  then,  if  they  were 
found  to  agree,  to  renew  the  application  at  some  future  meeting. 
It  does  not  appear  certain  that  the  application  was  repeated  during 
that  generation,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  Bewdley  church 
having  actually  joined  the  Association  until  the  year  1718.” 

The  return  of  Charles  II  meant  the  end  of  organised  Baptist 
life,  except  perhaps  for  secret  meetings.  Many  Worcester¬ 
shire  Baptists  were  carried  off  to  prison,  among  them  John 
Eckels,  who  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
and  to  have  suffered  much  hardship.  Crosby’s  story  that  a 
Mr.  Swift,  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  for  the  county, 
secured  Eckels’  liberation  by  standing  surety  for  him  in  the  sum 
of  £1,000  is  doubted  by  Ford.^®  Thomas  Boylston  was  otherwise 
dealt  with.  The  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Corporation 
Act  in  Worcestershire  came  to  Bewdley  on  August  1st,  1to2,  and, 
among  other  actions,  "  ‘  thought  it  meet  and  expedient  for  ye 
publique  safety  ’  to  remove  Mr.  Thomas  Boylston — who  had  taken 
the  oaths — from  the  office  of  a  capital  burgess.”^  During  the 
Indulgence  of  1672  no  place  in  Bewdley  was  registered  for 

Beoley  is,  of  course,  not  Bewdley,  but  the  mention  of  Bromsgrove 
<iisputants  is  interesting. 

*  James  Ford,  History  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Bromsgrove  (1916),  p.  4. 

*  Stokes,  op.  cit,  p.  S3. 

op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

“  op.  cit,  p.  S8. 

^  op.  cit,  p.  6. 

^  Styles,  op.  cit,  p.  98, 
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Baptist  worship,  but  with  the  renewal  of  persecution  meetings 
of  Baptists  were  reported  there.^^  It  appears  from  Stokes“  that 
John  Eckels  continued  to  give  pastoral  oversight  during  these 
trying  times,  until  1688,  when  he  became  pastor  of  Bromsgrove 
only.  What  happened  at  the  dawn  of  toleration  we  can  only 
surmise,  but  the  work  went  on  and  at  Easter,  1698  William 
Hawkyns^®  registered  a  building  at  Bewdley  for  Baptist  worship. 
About  1700  a  Mr.  Clark^^  exercised  the  oversight  of  the  Qiurdi 
but  there  is  no  further  information  about  him,  unless  he  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  man  for  whose  services  the  church  at 
Netherton  asked  in  a  letter  to  Bewdley  dated  October  30th,  1712. 
It  appears  from  the  letter  that  at  that  time  there  were  two  brethren 
in  the  church  at  Bewdley  who  were  qualified  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  Netherton  church  therefore  makes  the  request : 

“  We  desire  and  entreat  you  for"  the  love  you  have  to  God  and 
the  precious  souls  of  men  that  you  will  be  willing  to  give  your 
consent  that  we  may  have  brother  Clark  to  serve  us  in  the  gospel 
of  Christ.”  A  sidelight  on  the  size  of  the  church  at  that  time 
is  indicated  in  the  burial  registers  kept  by  William  Price,  rector 
1706-25,  who  noted  specially  the  interments  of  Anabaptists  and 
Quakers.  "  Between  1707-13  thirteen  of  the  former  and  five  of 
the  latter  are  thus  distinguished  as  ‘not  buried  by  ye  Publick 
Minister.’ 

The  next  pastorate  was  short  and,  so  far  as  the  church  was 
concerned,  troubled.  William  Thompson^  came  from  Tewkesbury 
and  was  ordained  in  1716  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  the 
Association  unsatisfactory.  They  sent  the  church  a  letter 
referring  to  it.  “  Though  we  don’t  look  on  it  as  invalid,  yet 
we  do  think  the  management  of  it  irregular,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  a  precedent.”  In  1718  Thompson,  having  declined  into 
Socinianism,  the  Association  advised  the  church  to  cut  him  off 
from  communion  with  them,  which  they  did.  After  his  separation, 
says  Stokes,  Thompson  remained  in  the  town  for  two  years, 
causing  much  annoyance  to  the  church.  In  1719  the  Association 
met  for  the  first  time  at  Bewdley,  the  rendezvous  probably  bdng 
“The  Wheatsheaf,”  a  famous  coaching  inn  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  Institute  buildings. 

By  contrast  the  next  pastorate  was  a  long  one.  In  1718,  on 

Whitley,  op.  cit,  p.  5. 

^  Stokes,  op.  cit.,  p.  S3. 

,  Whitley,  op.  «t.,  p.  6. 

Stokes,  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 

^  Styles,  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 

'•Whitley,  op.  cit.,  p.  27,  gives  the  date  of  Thompson  as  1670,  and 
makes  Ws  ministry  last  forty-eight  years !  This  seems  unlikely,  and  Stokes 
op.  cit.,  has  the  support  of  the  CiVcular  Letters  in  his  case. 
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Thompson’s  exclusion,  James  Kettilby,  a  young  member  of 
the  church  and  an  occasional  preacher,  was  engaged  as  a 
supply. 

“  After  an  extended  probation  of  near  eight  years’  duration, 
he  became  pastor,  and  was  ordained  May  20,  1725.  He  was  a 
sound,  judicious,  humble  minister,  but  never  popular.”*®  He 
continu^  faithfully  to  discharge  his  duties  for  fifty  years,  dying 
in  1767  in  his  seventy-first  year.  The  membership  in  1751  was 
only  twenty-two. 

A  legacy  of  £100  in  1764  prompted  the  erection  of  a  chapel, 
towards  the  cost  of  which  the  Baptist  Board  made  a  grant  of 
£20  in  1767.  After  about  three  years  of  “  supplies  ”  the  church 
decided  to  call  another  pastor,  perhaps  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Association,  which  met  again  at  Bewdley  in  1770.  John  Black- 
shaw  came  from  Tewkesbury  (Stokes  says  Cheshire),  was 
ordained  in  1774  and  left  for  Leicester  five  years  later,  after 
exercising  a  useful  ministry.  In  1778  Mrs.  Mary  Marlowe,  of 
Leominster,  left  the  interest  on  £150  to  the  church  at  Bewdley, 
(part  of  a  larger  bequest  to  benefit  other  Baptist  churches  also). 
The  estate,  however,  realised  only  one  quarter  of  what  was  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  will,  and  Bewdley  received,  instead  of  £6,  only 
£1  7s.  9d.,  to  be  divided  as  to  £1  Os.  lOd.  for  the  minister  and 
6s.  lid.  per  annum  for  the  poor!  The  first  payment  was  not 
made  until  nine  years  after  the  death  of  the  testatrix.  In  1779 
Mr.  Deykins,  of  Worcester,  left  £100,  “  the  interest  thereof  to 
be  paid  annually  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  in  the 
church.” 

Three  more  pastorates  cover  the  period  from  1781  to  1799. 
John  Pyne  came  from  Shrewsbury  and  stayed  until  1788,  when 
he  left  for  Bristol,  as  the  church  was  too  poor  to  support  a 
pastor.  In  1782  the  Association  met  again  at  Bewdley  and  Pyne 
wrote  the  Circular  Letter.  For  three  years  after  Pyne’s  departure 
Richard  Baylis,  from  Bilston,  supplied  the  pulpit,  and  the 
church  involved  itself  in  debt  on  his  account  by  building 
the  house  in  the  meeting-yard,  so  that  he  could  have  a  place  in 
which  to  work,  ”  he  being  in  the  hardware  business.”  This  did 
not  solve  his  problem  and  he  gave  up  the  pastorate,  but  during  his 
short  stay  he  had  baptised  a  young  man  who  was  to  exercise 
an  important  influence  on  the  church  in  the  days  to  come.  George 
Williams  from  Wolverhampton  succeeded  Baylis  in  1793  but 
returned  to  his  trade  in  1799  for  the  same  reason  that  hastened 
Pyne’s  departure.  He  had  unsuccessfully  tried  to  run  a  school 
in  order  to  augment  his  scanty  income.  Williams  was  ordained 
in  1794  and  the  Association  came  again  to  Bewdley  the  following 


2®  Stokes,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 
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year.  In  1796  various  items  were  copied  from  an  old  minute 
book  into  one  still  in  possession  of  the  church,  including  the 
covenant  and  a  list  of  members  at  that  date.  There  were  less 
than  twenty.  On  Williams’  departure  he  absent-mindedly  or 
otherwise  took  with  him  the  minister’s  baptising  gown,  “whiA 
he  ought  not  to,”  but  the  church  allowed  him  to  keep  it,  and  he 
used  it  at  Bewdley  on  more  than  one  occasion  afterwards. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  come  to 
what  is  probably  the  outstanding  ministry  at  Bewdl^r,  not  only 
for  its  length  and  quality — it  lasted  forty-two  years — ^but  for  its 
financial  effect  on  the  future  of  the  church.  George  Brookes  was 
bom  in  1767,  converted  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  baptised  by 
Richard  Baylis  in  1790.  Among  the  mass  of  papers  left  by 
Brookes  is  an  exercise  book  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
received  a  sound  education.  As  an  apprentice  at  Kidderminster 
he  took  notes  on  Sundays  of  the  sermons  preached  by  the  minister 
of  the  New  Meeting,  a  habit  which  probably  gave  him  insight 
into  the  proper  ordering  of  thought  in  preaching.  After  a  period 
of  service  as  a  deacon  Brookes  began  to  preach  in  1800.  In 
1802,  another  brother,  Thomas  Griffin,  also  exercised  his  gifts 
before  the  church  with  acceptance,  and  these  two  were  invited 
to  become  joint  ministers.  This  arrangement  continued  until 
1808,  when  Thomas  Griffin  left  to  form  and  superintend  the 
church  at  Kidderminster.  In  1813  Brookes  was  ordained  as  sole 
pastor  of  Bewdley.  "  For  twenty-nine  years,”  says  Stokes,*^ 
"he  continued  to  break  the  bread  of  life  to  his  people,  with  a 
consistency  and  holy  integrity  that  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew 
his  character.”  Being  a  man  of  substance  Brookes  was  able  to 
serve  the  church  without  payment,  and  this  financial  relief  gave 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  wider  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Kingdom,  particularly  in  missionary  enterprise.  Gifts 
were  sent  to  Jamaica.  Brookes  interested  himself  in  Moravian 
Missions.  In  1813  he  sent  petitions  to  Parliament  from  both 
Bewdley  and  Kidderminster  in  support  of  Lord  Teignmouth’s 
appeal  for  Christian  Missions  in  India.  During  his  ministry 
the  church’s  register  of  births  from  1776,  and  of  deaths  and 
burials  from  1756,  were  deposited  at  Somerset  House.  Two 
years  before  his  death  Brookes  set  aside  two  thousand  pounds 
for  the  support  of  the  future  ministry  at  Bewdley,  and  provided 
some  seven  hundred  books  for  the  use  of  the  resident  minister. 
In  the  same  year  he  licensed  a  building  in  WribbenhalP*  for 
baptist  worship. 

About  this  time  a  British  School  was  started  in  a  factory 
op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

^  Entry  copied  by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Langley  from  the  registers  in  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester’s  Registry  Office. 
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near  to  the  river,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  house  in 
which  Jonathan  Birtwistle  lived  at  Wribbenhall.  According  to 
Wedley  services  were  held  there  on  Sunday  afternoons,  con¬ 
ducted  alternately  by  the  Baptists  and  Congregationalists.  Brookes 
may  have  had  some  hand  in  the  establishment  of  the  school  as 
well  as  of  the  services.  Birtwistle  was  a  Baptist,  and  there  is  in 
the  Chapel  burial-ground  a  stone  to  the  memory  of  his  little  son.*® 

Before  passing  on  to  the  next  ministeries  mention  should 
be  made  of  a  man  called  John  Thomas,**  a  native  of  Bewdley, 
who  was  dismissed  from  the  church  in  1802  and  became  pastor 
of  Broseley,  in  Shropshire,  where  he  ministered  for  thirty-nine 
years  and  became  the  progenitor  of  a  remarkable  number  of 
descendants  whose  services  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
have  added  great  lustre  to  it.  “  A  missionary  yew  tree  ”  in  the 
graveyard  at  Bewdley  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  John 
Thomas. 

Three  short  pastorates  succeeded  Brookes’  long  one.  In 
1843  William  E.  White  came  from  Horton  Academy,  Bradford, 
but  left  for  Eckington  in  1846.  Two  years  earlier  the  church 
re-joined  the  Midland  Association,  apparently  preferring  old 
connections  to  those  of  the  newly  formed  Worcestershire 
Association.  George  Cozens,  formerly  of  Brettel  Lane,  and 
directly  from  Fakenham,  ministered  from  1847  to  1854.  During 
his  pastorate  renovations  to  the  church  were  carried  out.  On  his 
departure  to  Kington  the  seven  hundred  books  left  by  George 
Brookes  were  reduced  to  six  hundred  and  sixty-five,  but  Cozens 
returned  eight  more  afterwards,  and  perhaps  he  was  not 
responsible  for  the  disappearance  of  the  rest !  From  1855  to  1857 
Josephus  Bailey  served  the  church,  the  membership  when  he 
came  standing  at  seventeen.  Formerly  of  the  Darkhouse,  Coseley, 
church,  he  went  from  Bewdley  to  Brettel  Lane. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  next  thirty  years,  covered  by  the 
ministry  of  George  James,*®  who  came  from  Llanfihangel 
Crucomey,  and  retired  in  1887,  there  are  no  records.  It  is 
possible  they  were  deliberately  destroyed.  We  owe  to  Wedley 
a  description  of  a  second  John  Thomas,  who  succeeded  James. 
He  lived  at  Ticknell  and  “  was  an  expert  on  the  English  concertina, 
and  with  his  children  frequently  gave  concerts  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  One  played  the  ’cello,  two  violins,  another  the  piano, 

23  Wedley,  p.  43.  His  paragraph  on  the  burial  ground  is  interesting. 

2*  See  an  article  in  the  Baptist  Times,  January  1st,  1942,  by  A.  S. 
Langley. 

28  George  James  was  the  father  of  G.  Howard  James,  at  one  time  of 
Derby,  and  a  prominent  Christian  Endeavour  leader.  One  of  his  ^ughters 
was  head-mistress  of  the  British  School  at  Wribbenhall,  and  a  painter 
of  some  note  in  the  district. 
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another  was  a  vocalist,  the  flute  and  oboe  parts  being  filled  in  by 
himself  and  another  daughter  on  their  concertinas.  TTieir  concerts 
generally  included  some  of  the  best  music  of  the  great  masters.” 
It  would  appear  that  the  Bewdley  church  was  not  so  deeply 
impressed  by  this  musical  excellence  as  others,  since  Thomas  went 
to  Budleigh  Salterton  in  two  years.  The  twenty  years’  pastorate 
of  Francis  John  Aust,  who  followed  Thomas  in  1891,  was  marked 
in  that  year  by  the  reception  of  the  church  into  the  Worcestershire 
Association  and  by  his  election,  a  little  before  his  death  in  1911, 
to  the  vice-presidency.  He  was  buried  in  Wribbenhall  church¬ 
yard  and  among  the  many  tributes  paid  to  his  character  was  one 
from  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses.  Herbert  Nicholls  from 
Mansfield  succeeded  Aust  and  remained  two  years.  In  1912 
Buckridge  chapel  was  taken  over  by  the  Bewdley  church,  and  an 
Adult  School  for  men  was  tried.  The  weekly  free-will  offering 
system  was  adopted,  and  the  first  mention  is  made  in  the  minutes 
of  the  proposed  Ministerial  Settlement  and  Sustentation  Scheme 
of  the  Baptist  Union.  A  letter  was  read  at  one  church  meeting 
from  the  Baptist  Spiritualist  Association,  but  no  material  support 
was  given  to  it !  John  David  Hamer  ministered  from  1913  to 
1918,  a  period  darkened  even  in  the  country  by  the  shadows  of 
the  first  World  War.  During  this  time  a  new  name  appears 
on  the  church  roll  and  soon  after  among  the  deacons,  that  of 
C.  C.  Quayle,  whose  children  are  today  rendering  splendid 
service  to  the  cause.  In  1915  the  church  applied  to  join  the  new 
Settlement  and  Sustentation  Scheme,  and  some  difference  of 
opinion  arose  as  to  whether  it  was  right  for  the  children  in  the 
Sunday  School  to  be  asked  to  contribute  to  it,  since  most  of  their 
parents  were  not  Baptists.  In  1918  the  first  appearance  of  a 
General  Superintendent  is  recorded,  R.  M.  Julian  being  called 
into  consultation  in  a  difficult  situation  that  had  arisen  in  the 
church,  and  which  he  succeeded  in  elucidating.  During  this 
pastorate  a  quaint  little  bit  of  ritual  between  the  trustee  of  the 
Brookes  Fund  and  the  minister  is  recalled  by  one  who  watched  it. 
On  the  first  Sunday  evening  in  each  month  the  trustee,  James 
Teague,  would  place  by  his  side  in  the  pew  seven  golden 
sovereigns.  The  minister  would  come  up  and  ask  :  “  Is  this  for 
me  ?”  Being  assured  that  it  was,  he  quietly  pocketed  the  money  1 
The  period  between  the  first  and  second  World  Wars  was 
covered  by  four  pastorates.  Denis  John  Mills,  an  ex-missionary 
from  China,  in  four  years  restored  tranquillity  to  a  troubled 
church  and  greatly  increased  interest  in  overseas  missions.  He 
went  into  retirement  at  Cheltenham  in  1923.  In  1924  James 
Briggs  came  from  Birmingham  with  a  fine  reputation,  and  for 
nine  years  "  worked  with  the  zeal  and  energy  of  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life.”  He  was  sixty-six  years  old  when  he  commenced 
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his  ministry  at  Bewdley.  In  1926  a  new  schoolroom  and  class¬ 
rooms  were  built  at  a  cost  of  £590.  At  Far  Forest,  the  successor 
of  the  old  cause  at  Buckridge,  a  church  was  formed  and  a  mission 
hall  erected.  From  Ossett  in  1934  came  Samuel  George  Dudley, 
M.C.,  exercising  a  ministry  especially  to  men,  but  also  introducing 
a  number  of  innovations  such  as  the  use  of  the  “  Wayside  Pulpit  ”, 
the  adoption  of  individual  Communion  cups  and  junior  church 
membership.  The  Women’s  Own,  which  still  flourishes  under 
Miss  Chapman’s  able  leadership,  and  the  Girls’  Life  Brigade  came 
into  the  picture  during  this  pastorate,  which  ended  after  three 
years  by  the  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  Barnstaple.^®  In  1938 
Ronald  Lewis  became  minister,  and  for  four  years  laboured  with 
much  acceptance  among  the  people.  Conditions  in  these  years 
reveal  the  menace  of  total  war,  the  blacking-out  of  the  chapel  and 
the  use  of  the  kitchen  and  classrooms  as  an  emergency  rest  and 
feeding  centre.  An  unprecedented  frost  in  1940  called  forth  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  caretaker  for  the  way  in  which  he  had 
kept  the  heating  system  from  bursting.  Early  in  this  period  the 
church  was  deprived  by  death  of  the  services  of  an  outstanding 
layman,  C.  C.  Quayle,  but  two  years  later  his  name  was 
perpetuated  by  the  election  of  his  son,  J.  C.  Quayle,  to  the 
Worcestershire  Association,  of  which  he  became  President  in  1947. 

We  conclude  the  story  of  three  hundred  years  at  Bewdley 
by  mention  of  the  quiet,  but  effective  ministry  of  Frank  Trout 
from  1943-48,  who  was  succeeded  in  January  1949  by  Lewis 
Harold  Merrett  of  Spurgeon’s  College.  Mr.  Merrett  enters  upon 
the  heritage  of  three  centuries  of  Baptist  witness  at  a  time  when 
the  life  of  the  church  is  more  vigorous  than  at  any  period  in 
its  history.  The  church  membership  is  nearly  treble  what  it  has 
ever  been,  the  leadership  is  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  young 
people  with  a  good  nucleus  on  which  to  work.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  abroad  among  the  members  which  has  expressed 
itself  in  the  determination  to  erect  a  new  youth  hall  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  £1,000,  while  the  church  treasurer,  S.  K.  Quayle,  has 
generously  given  the  house  in  which  the  last  two  ministers  have 
lived  as  a  permanent  manse.  Thus  the  aim  of  George  Brookes 
over  a  hundred  years  ago  of  securing  the  ministry  at  Bewdley 
by  a  trust  fund  for  the  stipend  has  been  carried  a  step  further. 
In  all  this  we  see  promise  for  a  future  which  shall  eclipse  any¬ 
thing  the  past  history  of  the  Bewdley  church  has  known. 

A.  J.  Klaiber. 


26  The  Chapman  family  came  to  Bewdley  in  1902  and  have  been  a  great 
source  of  strength  to  the  Church. 


Grenfell  of  the  Congo. 

WHATEVER  scholars  may  say  for  or  against  the  hand  of 
God  in  history,  the  Christian  observer  has  no  doubt  about 
the  evidence  of  there  being  a  guiding  providence  in  the  association 
of  the  three  major  events  that  combined  to  produce  the  situation 
which  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  B.M.S.  Congo  Mission. 

The  first  was  the  incentive  provided  by  Robert  Arthington, 
the  Quaker  of  Leeds.  Inheriting  great  wealth  which  accumulated 
during  his  lifetime  more  rapidly  than  he  realised,  Arthington 
desired  passionately  the  return  of  his  Lord  which,  according  to 
his  conviction,  was  delayed  only  until  the  Gospel  had  been  preached 
for  a  witness  to  all  the  nations.  To  hasten  this  consummation 
Arthington  assumed  poverty  that  his  fortune  might  be  spent  in 
promoting  speedy  evangelism  throughout  the  world.  His  large 
house  on  the  then  outskirts  of  Leeds  remained  closed  save  for  one 
room  where  he  practised  a  life  of  extreme  austerity  and  discipline. 
This  room  became  an  observatory  from  which  he  followed  world 
movements  and  events,  and  kept  himself  abreast  of  new  openings 
for  the  Gospel.  The  Congo  region  was  among  these,  for 
Arthington,  in  common  with  other  men,  was  fascinated  by  that 
land  of  mystery.  He  knew  as  did  others,  that  the  immense 
volume  of  water  that  surged  through  its  mouth  far  into  the 
Atlantic,  indicated  a  great  river  coming  from  the  heart  of  Africa. 
He  knew  of  the  attempts  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries, 
traders  and  adventurers  through  four  centuries  to  penetrate  the 
formidable  western  land  barrier  and  to  probe  a  way  to  the  land 
and  water  beyond.  He  believed  that  mid-Africa  must  be  inhabited 
by  a  vast  population  that  needed  the  Gospel.  Like  others,  he  had 
been  moved  by  the  tale  of  Livingstone’s  explorations  and  his 
revelations  of  human  suffering  and  need.  So  on  May  11th,  1877, 
he  penned  his  epoch-making  letter  to  the  B.M.S.  Committee  in 
which  he  urged  the  sending  of  an  expedition  to  the  King  of 
Kongo  at  San  Salvador  to  ascertain  that  monarch’s  attitude  to  the 
settlement  of  missionaries  in  his  domain,  and  offered  to  give 
£1,000  to  meet  the  cost.  That  offer  was  accepted. 

The  second  element  was  the  presence  in  Cameroons,  800  miles 
north  of  Congo,  of  two  young  and  eager  missionaries,  George 
Grenfell  and  Thomas  Comber,  who  chaf^  under  the  limitations  of 
their  narrow  coastal  foothold  and,  with  the  true  pioneer  spirit,  had 
had  their  appetities  whetted  by  exploratory  canoe  journeys  along 
Cameroons  streams.  They,  too,  looked  southwards  to  the 
prospective  larger  Congo  region,  and  so,  when  the  B.M.S. 
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Committee  invited  them,  on  the  strength  of  Arthington’s  letter, 
to  go  Lo  San  Salvador,  they  made  their  response  with  alacrity. 

In  the  midst  of  these  moves,  and  this  is  the  third  factor, 
news  reached  this  country  that  H.  M.  Stanley  the  explorer,  had 
emerged  on  the  West  African  coast  after  an  adventurous  journey 
of  9^  days  in  which  he  had  travelled  3,000  miles  on  the  Congo 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  His  revelation  that  the  river  was 
mostly  navigable  and  that  big  populations  lived  on  its  banks  was 
received  as  a  confirmation  of  the  steps  that  had  already  been 
taken.  So  the  Congo  Mission  was  born. 

Each  of  the  five  men  who  formed  the  missionary  staff  in  the 
opening  years  is  worthy  of  extensive  notice,  but  our  concern  here 
is  with  George  Grenfell,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  falls  on 
August  21st.  Grenfell’s  birthplace  was  the  Cornish  hamlet  of 
Sancreed,  a  few  miles  from  Penzance  and  Land’s  End.  The  wide 
spaces  of  the  Atlantic  are  close  at  hand  and  its  gales  sweep  the 
countryside.  Ennis  Cottage,  the  family  home,  is  still  standing 
and  Grenfell’s  association  with  it  is  to  be  commemorated  by  a 
plaque.  Grenfell  is  a  Cornish  name  and  George  could  claim  kin¬ 
ship  with  such  notable  figures  as  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Sir 
Wilfred  Grenfell  and  Julian  Grenfell.  His  own  modesty  and 
charm,  his  courtly  bearing  and  consideration  for  others,  were 
evidences  of  an  innate  nobility  derived  from  worthy  forebears. 

Depression  in  trade  led  Grenfell’s  father  to  move  to 
Birmingham  when  George  was  in  his  third  year.  The  family 
was  attached  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the  children  attended 
the  parish  church  Sunday  School  for  some  years  until  the  un¬ 
welcome  attentions  of  a  bully  led  to  their  transferring  themselves 
to  Heneage  Street  Baptist  Church,  another  instance  of  unexpected 
causes  leading  to  far-reaching  results.  For  Heneage  Street 
Church,  now  a  down  town  cause  soon  likely  to  be  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  city,  but  then  pulsating  with  life  and  vigour  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Chapman,  was  a  determining 
factor  in  shaping  Grenfell’s  course.  In  particular,  the  teaching 
and  example  of  a  godly  Sunday  School  teacher,  unlearned  in  the 
schools  but  wise  in  the  things  of  God,  play^  its  part  in  his 
conversion  and  the  public  profession  of  his  faith  in  baptism  while 
he  was  in  his  early  teens.  Let  this  James  Weston,  shop  porter, 
be  held  in  honour  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  making  of  Grenfell. 
Thenceforward  Grenfell  was  engaged  in  a  round  of  Sunday 
activities  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  which  helped 
further  to  mould  his  character  and  fit  him  for  service.  Samuel 
Chapman  was  succeeded  by  Benwell  Bird’,  who  showed  his  interest 
in  a  group  of  young  men,  of  whom  Grenfell  was  one,  by  meeting 
them  at  6.30  on  Monday  mornings  for  the  study  of  elementary 
Greek. 
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David  Livingstone,  then  in  the  midst  of  his  African  dis¬ 
coveries  and  adventures,  fired  Grenfell  with  a  missionary  passion, 
as  he  did  many  others  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  and  since. 
So  did  the  wraithlike  Alfred  Saker,  pioneer  and  Father  of  the 
B.M.S.  Cameroons  Mission.  And  any  alert  lad  who  grew  to 
manhood  in  expanding  and  bustling  Birmingham  whose  leaders 
included  John  Bright,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Richard  Cadbury, 
R.  W.  Dale  and  Charles  Vince,  could  not  fail  to  be  stimulated  and 
broadened  in  outlook.  Grenfell’s  decision  for  missionary  service 
was  made  in  his  twenty-third  year.  His  application  for  admission 
to  Bristol  College,  supported  by  the  church  and  endorsed  by 
Benwell  Bird,  was  approved,  and  he  entered  as  a  student  in  1873. 
While  he  threw  himself  into  college  life,  its  academic  side  irked 
him.  In  any  case,  his  stay  was  short,  for  an  urgent  call  to  become 
colleague  and  eventual  successor  to  Saker  was  responded  to  in 
1874,  and  by  the  early  months  of  1875  he  was  on  African  soil. 
Incidentally  we  may  wonder  how  a  man  with  one  eye  would  fare 
with  a  college  committee  today,  and  what  chance  a  man  with  about 
a  year’s  theological  training  would  have  with  a  candidate  board. 

Grenfell’s  Cameroons  period  may  be  regarded  as  an 
apprenticeship.  English  was  understood  and  spoken  by  many  of 
the  natives,  the  mission  was  well  organised,  and  Grenfell  was 
quickly  engaged  in  preaching,  teaching,  simple  medical  work  and 
industrial  activities.  The  mission  was  established  on  or  near  the 
coast  and  was  surrounded  by  great  mountains.  The  unknown 
hinterland  sounded  a  constant  call  and  presented  a  compelling 
challenge.  Grenfell  explored  the  waterways,  made  contacts  with 
the  people  and,  with  Thomas  Comber,  who  had  by  now  joined  the 
mission,  discussed  plans  for  advance.  During  this  period 
Grenfell  married  Mary  Hawkes  of  Birmingham  who,  however, 
lived  only  a  few  months  in  Africa.  Then  in  1878  the  call  to  Congo 
reached  him. 

While  awaiting  the  Home  Committee’s  letter  of  instructions, 
Grenfell  and  Comber  paid  a  preliminary  visit  to  Banana,  a  trading 
post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  to  make  their  first  contacts  and 
to  arrange  for  their  later  trip.  They  even  made  plans  for 
proceeding  at  once  to  San  Salvador,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
rainy  season,  and  had  to  content  themselvs  with  a  letter  to  the 
king  apprising  him  of  their  projected  visit.  They  were  back  in 
Congo  in  the  summer  and  set  out  on  their  eight  days’  journ^r 
to  San  Salvador  on  July  30th,  with  a  band  of  thirty  carries. 
It  was  an  exacting  introduction  to  conditions  of  travel  in  Congo. 
A  path  had  sometimes  to  be  hacked  through  the  forest  and  long 
grass,  swamps  negotiated,  rivers  crossed  by  fording  or  on  slender 
improvised  suspension  bridges,  and  precipitous  hills  surmounted. 
Their  reception  by  the  king  was  cordial  and  permission  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  mission  was  readily  granted.  The  second 
objective,  the  opening  of  a  road  through  the  cataract  region  to 
the  navigable  stretch  of  the  Congo,  remained  unrealised  Arough 
the  intractability  of  native  chiefs  who  refused  right  of  way  to 
the  white  men.  Comber  therefore  returned  to  London  to  make 
his  report  to  the  Home  Committee  and  Grenfell  went  back  to 
Cameroons. 

By  1880  Grenfell  was  once  more  in  Congo  to  take  his  place 
among  the  small  missionary  staff.  In  the  interval  he  had  linked 
himself  with  Africa  by  marrying  Rose  Patience  Edgerley  of 
Cameroons. 

The  way  to  Stanley  Pool  still  eluded  numerous  attempts  to 
find  it.  Comber  and  Hartland  made  efforts  to  break  through 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  while  Holman  Bentley  and 
Crudgington  took  the  north  side.  Success  came  at  length,  and 
in  1^1  Bentley  and  Crudgington  stood  on  the  desolate  shore  of 
the  Pool  gazing  eastwards  over  the  tawny  swift-flowing  river  as 
it  narrowed  before  plunging  over  the  cataracts.  The  road  had 
to  be  made  secure  by  the  planting  of  a  line  of  posts  between 
Musuko,  the  limit  of  navigation  from  the  ocean,  first  on  the  south 
bank  and  then  on  the  north  up  to  the  Pool.  Grenfell’s  organising 
powers  and  mechanical  skill  here  found  full  scope.  He  organised 
wild  and  undisciplined  workmen,  supervised  building  operations 
with  local  material,  planned  a  barter  system  of  payments  and 
constantly  applied  oil  to  the  machinery. 

With  a  clear  waterway  of  1,000  miles  stretching  before  them 
and  the  Home  Committee’s  plan  of  planting  ten  stations  on  its 
banks  at  intervals  of  approximately  a  hundred  miles,  a  steamer 
became  a  necessity.  Though  the  Congo  basin  includes  the  main 
river  of  3,000  miles  from  source  to  mouth,  and  tributaries 
amounting  to  another  13,000  miles,  the  course  of  these  is  mostly 
shallow  and  broken  by  hundreds  of  islands  and  sandbanks. 
Lightness  in  draught  was  essential.  The  boat  must  be  capable  of 
carrying  goods  as  well  as  passengers,  and  be  adapted  for  the 
burning  of  wood  in  the  absence  of  coal.  Grenfell  returned  to 
this  country  with  plans  and  specifications  which  were  approved 
by  the  Home  Committee  and  experts.  Robert  Arthington 
provided  the  money  for  the  steamer  building  and  the  work  was 
carried  out  at  Chiswick  with  Grenfell  in  daily  attendance  at  the 
yard.  The  boat  ran  its  trial  trips  on  the  Tnames,  was  named 
Peace,  and  was  on  show  near  Westminster  Bridge  for  several 
weeks.  Then  it  was  dismantled  and  packed  into  800  bundles 
for  overland  transport  in  Africa.  This  transport  was  a  herculean 
task  at  which  Grenfell  proved  himself  a  master.  The  route  from 
the  river  base  to  Stanley  Pool  ran  for  230  miles  through  grim 
country.  For  each  of  the  three  sections  into  which  it  was 
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divided,  hundreds  of  men  had  to  be  recruited,  organised  into 
teams  under  headmen  and,  as  far  as  possible,  trained  to  work 
to  a  time-table.  Severe  physical  obstacles  and  the  hostility  of 
suspicious  chiefs  and  their  tribes  had  to  be  overcome.  For 
Grenfell  it  meant  constant  travel  along  the  line  of  advance  in 
exacting  tropical  conditions  with  fret  to  body,  mind  and  spirit. 
But,  aided  by  his  colleagues,  he  won  through,  and  in  six  months 
every  bundle,  save  two,  was  safely  on  the  shore  of  Stanley  Pool. 

While  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  engineers  who  were  to 
reconstruct  the  steamer,  Grenfell  embarked  on  a  preliminary 
voyage  up  the  Congo  in  a  small  steel  boat.  On  this  journey 
his  talent  for  exploration  revealed  itself.  He  spent  the  time 
taking  soundings  and  bearings,  charting  and  mapping  the 
river,  visiting  villages  on  its  banks  and  noting  sites  for  possible 
stations.  After  going  400  miles  upstream,  he  began  his  return 
journey  hoping  to  find  at  its  end  that  work  had  begun  on  the 
Peace.  To  his  dismay  he  found  on  arrival  at  Stanley  Pool  that 
three  of  the  slender  missionary  force  had  been  sent  home  ill, 
another  had  died  and  the  two  engineers  had  also  died  on  their 
way  up  country.  This  was  among  his  darkest  hours.  With  much 
misgiving  he  resolved  to  essay  the  re-building  with  the  help  of  his 
African  lads,  with  such  success  that  the  job  was  completed 
in  four  months.  Grenfell  wrote  home  that  often  he  reached  an 
impasse  which  he  made  a  matter  of  prayer,  and  that  “  light 
always  came  in  the  morning.”  The  launching  took  place  in  July, 
1884,  when,  to  the  joy  of  the  missionaries  and  the  unbridled 
excitement  of  the  natives,  the  preliminary  trials  proved 
satisfactory. 

Without  delay  the  Peace,  with  Grenfell  on  board,  made  its  first 
journey  up  the  Congo  and  covered  the  distance  made  in  the  steel 
boat.  All  the  hopes  centred  in  the  vessel  were  realised  and 
thousands  of  natives  were  awed  by  the  sight  of  this  new  wonder 
of  the  white  man.  For  the  next  two  years — 1884-1886,  the  Peace 
was  used  for  exploratory  work.  In  five  extensive  journeys  it 
travelled  15,000  miles.  On  them  Grenfell  not  only  charted  the 
main  river  for  the  thousand  miles  from  Stanley  Pool  to  Stanley 
Falls,  but  explored  many  tributaries  which  included  the  Mobangi, 
the  Lefine,  the  Ruki,  the  Lomami,  the  Lulongo,  the  Buruki,  the 
Tuapa,  the  Kasai,  the  Lilua  and  the  Kwa  to  the  limit  of  navigation. 
Every  part  of  each  journey  was  carefully  recorded.  The  map 
Grenfell  made  was  125  feet  long  and  is  so  accurate  that,  to  this 
day,  it  is  is  used  by  captains  of  state  and  trading  steamers. 

This  remarkable  achievement  might  have  brought  personal 
glory  and  advantage  to  Grenfell  had  he  so  chosen.  As  it  was  it 
aroused  intense  interest  in  governments  and  learned  societies. 
The  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  listened  with 
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enthralled  attention  to  the  tale  of  his  discoveries  and  adventures, 
published  his  maps  and  conferred  the  Founders’  Gold  Medal  upon 
him,  and  other  honours,  including  some  from  royalty,  came  to  him. 

The  record  of  these  journeys  makes  thrilling  reading.  Often 
the  path  of  the  steamer  was  blocked  by  crowds  of  armed  natives 
in  canoes.  More  than  once  wire  guards  had  to  be  placed  in 
position  to  protect  the  crew  from  poisoned  arrows  shot  by  natives 
who  surrounded  the  vessel  or  who  fired  from  overhanging  trees. 
On  occasion  it  was  pursued  many  miles  along  the  river.  These 
incidents  sometimes  had  their  amusing  side,  as  when  a  menacing 
fleet  of  canoes  was  put  to  ignominious  flight  by  blasts  from  the 
steamer’s  whistle. 

Grenfell’s  devotion  to  exploration  drew  criticism  at  home. 
This  however  was  effectively  countered  by  Alfred  Henry  Baynes, 
the  B.M.S.  General  Secretary  and  Grenfell’s  staunch  supporter, 
and  by  Grenfell’s  colleagues  who  had  little  difficulty  in  proving 
that  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  peoples  was  an 
essential  preliminary  to  its  effective  missionary  occupation. 

Grenfell  was  always  a  missionarv.  Throughout  the  unsettled 
early  years  of  his  life  in  Africa  and  on  his  exploratory  voyages 
he  made  and  seized  opportunities  for  evangelism.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  lads  who  travelled  with  him  on 
the  Peace.  Visits  to  villages  were  used  by  him  as  occasions  for 
seed-sowing.  Two  years  after  the  opening  of  Lukolela,  the  first 
up-river  station,  in  1886,  Grenfell  began  the  work  at  Bolobo 
where  he  shared  in  the  acquisition  of  the  local  unwritten  language, 
opened  a  school  for  boys  and  itinerated  in  neighbouring  villages. 
He  had  learnt  much  already  of  the  degradation  of  pagan  life 
on  his  travels,  but  what  he  saw  of  its  power  among  the  virile 
folk  of  Bolobo  shocked  him.  One  can  the  more  picture  his  joy 
when  the  simple  school  chapel  was  opened  there  on  Easter  Sunday, 
1889,  and  it  fell  to  him  to  tell  for  the  first  time  the  glad  tidings 
of  a  Saviour  who  had  conquered  death  and  sin  for  all  who  trust^ 
in  Him. 

Even  now  an  ordered  life  eluded  him,  for  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Peace,  as  the  connecting  link  in  the  growing  missionary 
chain  along  the  Congo,  should  make  three  voyages  each  year  up 
and  down  river  to  carry  missionaries,  mails,  stores  and  other 
material  for  new  stations.  Other  missions  also  availed  themselves 
of  the  facilities  it  offered.  Grenfell  took  the  lion’s  share  in  all 
this.  And  the  expanding  work  placed  other  responsibilities  upon 
him,  for  he  was  the  trusted  leader  and  adviser  of  younger 
missionaries  of  the  B.M.S.  and  other  missions.  New  stations  were 
opened  at  Monsembi  and  Upoto  in  1891,  Yakusu  in  1895  and 
Yalemba  in  1W6.  The  state  turned  to  him  for  help  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Home  Committee,  he  spent  over  a  year  in  1891-1892 
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as  leader  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  fix  the  boundary  between 
the  Congo  Free  State  and  Portugese  territory. 

Advance  was  still  the  order  of  the  day  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Spurred  once  more  by  Robert  Arthington,  who  offered  a 
further  £17,000  to  provide  and  equip  an  exp^ition  to  explore  a 
vast  territory  to  the  north-east  towards  Lake  Nyanza  and  the  Nile, 
Grenfell  set  out,  a  man  of  fifty,  on  this  project  with  a  fleet  of 
canoes.  He  explored  the  Lindi,  the  Aruwimi  and  the  Lualaba. 
These  journeys  involved  dragging  boats  and  equipment  round 
cataracts,  exposure  to  the  extremes  of  tropical  climatic  conditions, 
and  making  contacts  with  new  and  strange  peoples.  On  each 
journey  he  found  large  populations  and  openings  for  the  Gospel 
which,  alas,  could  not  be  seized  through  the  shortness  of  staff  and 
the  absence  of  needed  recruits. 

Amid  many  setbacks  and  sorrows,  Grenfell  had  his  joys.  He 
tells  how  one  day  in  a  district  where  on  his  first  visit  he  had  come 
upon  the  horrors  of  the  Arab  slave  trade  with  burning  villages, 
fleeing  people  and  bodies  of  others  who  had  been  killed  while 
trying  to  escape,  the  Peace  anchored  for  the  night  while  the 
strains  of  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu’s  Name  came  from  a 
fleet  of  nearby  canoes.  Schoolboys  had  come  out  to  hail  the 
Peace  and  its  beloved  captain.  Of  another  incident  at  Bolobo 
he  wrote,  “  How  can  I  get  into  the  dumps  when  there  are  over 
forty  young  folk  squatting  on  the  floor  of  the  next  room  singing 
a  translation  of  Lo,  He  comes  with  clouds  descending  to  Calcutta 
with  a  swing  that  makes  my  heart  beat  fast  with  the  assurance  of 
that  blessed  hope?” 

The  gap  of  eleven  years  between  the  opening  of  Yakusu  and 
Yalemba  stations  was  due  partly  to  lack  of  reinforcements  and 
partly  to  delaying  tactics  by  the  state  authorities.  When  per¬ 
mission  to  begin  at  Yalemba  was  at  length  received,  Grenfell  hoped 
that  a  Yakusu  missionary  could  be  spared  to  undertake  the  task. 
But  when  he  found  the  inadequate  staff  there  working  under  high 
pressure  through  the  rapidly  expanding  mission,  he  cheerfully 
shouldered  the  burden  himself.  With  some  of  his  loved  Congo 
lads,  he  assumed  once  more  the  hazards  of  life  in  primitive 
conditions.  Before  long  the  strain  of  over  thirty  years  in  tropical 
Africa  told  upon  his  health  and  it  became  evident  to  his  black 
helpers  that  he  was  seriously  ill.  They  cared  for  him  as  best 
they  could  and  sent  a  moving  message  in  broken  English  to 
Yakusu  in  response  to  which  one  of  the  staff  there  hastened 
down  river  to  his  bedside.  Little  could  be  done,  however,  and 
on  Sunday  July  1st,  1906,  Grenfell  passed  into  the  unseen.  He 
was  buried  ”  as  great  men  are  buried  ”  in  the  state  cemetery  at 
Basoko.  Shortly  after,  the  worn-out  Peace  was  broken  up. 

The  character  of  this  truly  great  follower  of  his  Lord  cap 
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be  seen  in  this  story  told  by  Stapleton,  a  younger  colleague.  He 
was  travelling  with  Grenfell  on  the  Peace,  when  Grenfell  suddenly 
exclaimed,  “  You  know,  I  sometimes  feel  lately  as  though  my  work 
is  nearly  done.  What  will  there  be  for  me  to  do  in  the  next 
life?  All  my  life  has  been  spent  in  learning  how  to  explore. 
What  use  will  God  be  able  to  make  of  me?  Will  it  all  be 
wasted  ?  ” 

With  a  flash  of  inspiration  his  colleague  replied,  “  You  forget 
that  there  is  the  River  of  the  Water  of  Life,  and  God  will  find 
you  a  Peace  and  exploring  work  to  do.” 

“  Oh !  ”  rejoined  Grenfell,  “  if  God  would  use  me  to  explore 
His  hidden  things  and  to  reveal  a  pathway  for  His  messengers, 
what  a  delight  it  would  be !  ” 

He  spoke  of  this  again  and  again.  One  day  he  said,  “  I  shall 
be  on  that  river.  I  shall  see  Livingstone.  He  will  be  on  the  bank 
for  he  is  a  better  walker  than  1.  I  shall  meet  Bentley  and  Comber 
and  many  others.”  Then,  after  an  interval  of  silence,  he  added, 
“  I  have  begun  to  design  my  steamer  for  the  River  of  the  Water 
of  Life.”  And,  his  biographer  adds,  he  is  still  exploring. 

H.  L.  Hemmens. 


Talking  Drums  of  Africa,  by  John  F.  Carrington,  Ph.D.  (Carey 

Kingsgate  Press,  Ltd.  Ss.). 

This  is  a  fascinating  and  important  book.  Dr.  Carrington 
is  an  educational  missionary  at  Yakusu,  greatly  gifted  as  a 
scientist  and  linguist,  and  with  unusual  powers  of  understanding 
the  African  mind.  He  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  use  of 
drums  to  send  messages  and  has  himself  mastered  the  difficult 
and  apparently  dying  technique.  In  very  attractive  fashion — 
aided  by  a  number  of  clever  illustrations  of  his  own — Dr. 
Carrington  here  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  the  forest  language. 
Friends  of  the  B.M.S.  will  rejoice  to  know  that  the  great  tradition 
of  Grenfell,  Bentley  and  Weeks  in  the  sympathetic,  scientific 
observation  of  African  customs  is  being  so  well  maintained  in 
the  present  generation.  This  will  make  an  admirable  gift  book 
for  boys,  young  and  old,  and  indeed  for  any  interested  in  African 
life.  It  is  also  an  important  contribution  to  anthropology. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 

George  Grenfell :  Master  Builder  of  Foundations,  by  H.  L. 

Hemmens.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  Ltd.  Is.  6d.). 

Written  by  Grenfell’s  biographer  for  the  Centenary 
Celebrations.  With  seven  pages  of  pictures. 
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The  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  the  Bible,  by  B.  B,  Warfield. 

Edited  by  S.  G.  Craig,  with  an  Introduction  by  C.  Van  Til, 

1948.  (The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Publishing  Co., 

Philadelphia.  $3.7^) 

The  main  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  a  reprint  of  a 
number  of  essays  by  Dr.  Warfield  on  subjects  connect^  with  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  The  essays  were  originally  published 
at  various  dates  between  1892  and  1915,  and  the  general  point  of 
view  is  that  the  Bible  is  wholly  infallible,  and  tlmt  there  are  no 
degrees  of  inspiration.  It  may  be  appealed  to  at  any  point  with 
the  assurance  that  whatever  it  may  be  found  to  say,  &at  is  the 
Word  of  God  (p.  106).  The  author  is  able  to  maintain  this 
position  by  the  simple  device  of  avoiding  any  study  of  the 
dilemmas  it  involves.  Our  Lord  said :  “Ye  have  heard  that  it 
was  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy : 
but  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies  ”  (Afo/f.  v.  43  f.).  May 
we  really  make  equal  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  law  and  to  its 
abrogation  without  distinction,  or  has  the  abrogation  superior 
authority  for  the  Christian  ?  When  we  read  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  1  that  it  was  the  Lord  who  moved  David  to  number 
the  people,  and  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  1  that  it  was  Satan  who  so 
moved  David,  may  we  really  accept  these  two  statements  as  of 
equal  validity?  The  reviewer  once  met  one  who  overcame  the 
difficulty  here  by  supposing  that  God  is  Satan  and  Satan  God! 
It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Warfield  did  not  give  us  any  guidance  as 
to  how  he  would  meet  these  and  a  vast  number  of  other  dilemmas 
with  which  he  leaves  us. 

More  important,  however,  than  these  essays  from  a  former 
generation  is  the  long  Introduction,  in  which  Professor  Van  Til 
seeks  to  defend  Dr.  Warfield’s  positions  in  the  face  of  recent 
movements  of  thought.  He  holds  with  the  strongest  emphasis 
that  the  views  of  Dr.  Warfield  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be 
held  by  a  Christian,  and  he  claims  to  defend  them  against  all 
comers.  That  he  is  widely  acquainted  with  the  currents  of 
modem  thought  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  that  he  has  an  acute  mind 
is  as  little  to  be  denied.  Yet  the  reviewer  found  his  essay 
exasperating  because  he  so  often  sheers  off  from  an  argument 
just  at  the  point  where  he  ought  to  get  to  grips  with  it,  or  makes 
completely  unexceptionable  statements  with  which  his  Christian 
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opponents  would  wholly  agree  and  then  leaps  to  a  conclusion  that 
has  no  relation  with  them. 

Throughout  he  lumps  together  all  who  do  not  accept  his  view 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  they  belong  to  other 
sections  of  the  Christian  Church  or  whether  they  are  non-Christian 
or  anti-Christian.  The  rejection  of  the  infallible  Bible,  he  says, 
involves  the  rejection  of  Christianity  (p.  14).  He  defines  the 
basic  issue  between  himself  and  modern  theology  in  these  words  : 
“  In  the  Christian  view  of  things  it  is  the  self-contained  God  who 
is  the  final  point  of  reference  while  in  the  case  of  the  modern 
view  it  is  the  would-be  self-contained  man  who  is  the  final  point 
of  reference  in  all  interpretation  ”  (p.  18).  Lest  the  reader 
should  suppose  from  this  that  Professor  Van  Til  is  a  Barthian, 
let  it  be  said  that  Barth  is  amongst  those  he  criticizes,  and  he 
has  published  a  whole  volume  in  criticism  of  Barth  and  Brunner. 
Many  who  do  not  share  Professor  Van  Til’s  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  authority  of  the  Scripture  would  deny,  as  strongly  as  he, 
that  man  is  the  final  point  of  reference  in  all  interpretation. 
Similarly  he  is  expressing  the  view  of  many  who  disagree  with 
him  in  his  view  of  infallibility  when  he  says  that  the  orthodox 
Christian  “  claims  for  God  complete  control  over  all  the  facts 
and  forces  of  the  universe.  Hence  he  claims  for  God  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  all  things.  All  the  light  of  men  is  in  relation  to 
him  who  is  the  Light  as  candlelight  is  in  relation  to  the  sun. 
All  interpretation  on  the  part  of  man  must,  to  be  true,  be 
reinterpretation  of  the  interpretation  of  God  by  which  facts  are 
what  they  are.” 

Fundamentally,  Professor  Van  Til  seeks  to  show  by  argu¬ 
ment  that  all  argument  is  invalid  unless  his  conclusions  are 
accepted  to  begin  with.  "  Reason  employed  by  a  Christian  always 
comes  to  other  conclusions  than  reason  employed  by  a  non- 
Christian  ”  (p.  25).  He  denies  to  the  natural  man  the  ability  to 
reason  correctly.  “  He  can  follow  a  process  of  reasoning 
intellectually.  He  may  even  have  a  superior  intellect.  But  of 
himself  he  always  makes  the  wrong  use  of  it  ”  (p.  39).  Again, 
he  says ;  ”  There  are  two  positions  with  respect  to  reality  and 
knowledge.  Applied  to  the  question  of  the  Bible  it  now  appears 
that  the  infallible  Bible  is  required  if  a  man  is  to  have  any 
knowledge  and  if  his  process  of  learning  is  to  be  intelligible  ” 
(p.  46).  It  is  surely  futile,  one  would  suppose,  if  these  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  are  justified,  to  attempt  to  reason  with  those  who 
disagree  with  him.  If  there  is  no  arbitrament  of  reason  to  which 
appeal  can  be  made,  then  all  argument  is  vain,  since  argument  is 
by  its  nature  an  appeal  to  reason.  And  if  Professor  Van  Til 
were  really  persuaded  that  it  is  in  vain,  he  would  not  make  any 
show  of  argument — though  it  is  merely  a  show,  since  he  resorts 
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to  unsubstantiated  claims  to  help  him  over  all  difficulties.  He 
claims  that  in  the  position  of  Warfield  we  have  “  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  defense  of  the  idea  of  infallibility  of  Scripture  ”  (p.  29). 
But  what  is  meant  by  a  “  defense  ”  if  it  is  not  in  terms  of  reason, 
and  how  can  it  be  in  those  terms  if  reason  is  identified  with 
faith  and  a  monopoly  of  it  claimed? 

There  are  moments  when  Professor  Van  Til  rec(^nizes  the 
logic  of  his  own  positions,  though  he  will  rarely  do  so  clearly 
and  steadily.  He  says :  “  It  might  seem  that  the  orthodox  view 
of  authority  is  to  be  spread  only  by  testimony  and  by  prayer, 
not  by  argument  ”  (p.  38).  To  agree  to  this  would  be  to  condemn 
his  whole  essay.  Moreover,  he  continues :  “  But  this  would 
militate  directly  against  the  very  foundations  of  all  Christian 
revelation,  namely,  to  the  effect  that  all  things  in  the  universe 
are  nothing  if  not  revelational  of  God  If  then  testimony  and 
prayer  will  not  suffice,  but  argument  is  called  for,  what  is  its 
nature?  Professor  Van  Til  tells  us.  "  The  method  of  argument 
that  will  alone  fit  these  conditions  may  be  compared  to  preaching.” 
But  is  not  preaching  testimonv?  That  he  contemplates  no  real 
argument  he  makes  quite  clear  in  the  following  passage,  in  which 
he  denies  that  the  natural  man  is  able  to  accept  a  true  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  revelation  of  God. 

Here  he  seems  to  the  reviewer  to  be  confusing  two  quite 
different  things.  The  reviewer  would  wholly  agree  that  the 
awakening  to  spiritual  life — what  Professor  Van  Til  compares 
with  the  raising  of  Lazarus — can  only  be  achieved  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  mere  argument.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  reason  has  no  sphere,  or  that  in  its  own  sphere 
it  is  not  supreme.  Within  the  realm  of  argument  reason  is 
supreme,  and  whatever  cannot  justify  itself  to  reason  cannot  claim 
to  be  reasonable.  This  is  not  for  one  moment  to  claim  that  all 
truth  is  rational  truth,  or  that  the  sphere  of  reason  is  all- 
inclusive.  Professor  Van  Til  criticizes  Aquinas  and  Butler  and 
all  similar  writers  on  Apologetics,  by  holding  that  their  argument 
“  allows  that  the  natural  man  has  the  plenary  ability  to  interpret 
certain  fact  correctly  even  though  he  wears  the  colored  spectacles 
of  the  covenant-breaker  ”  (pp.  21  f.).  But  again  he  seems  to  go 
much  to  far.  That  reason  cannot  of  itself  attain  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  His  ways,  and  that  for  all  our  knowledge  of  him 
we  are  dependent  on  his  Self -revelation  is  undoubtedly  true.  Yet 
it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  reason,  and 
therefore  unreasonable,  in  the  content  of  revelation.  It  is 
precisely  here  that  Professor  Van  Til,  like  Dr.  Warfield,  fails  to 
come  to  grips  with  his  subject.  Ultimately  their  view  of  the 
infallibility  of  Scripture  is  a  dogma,  that  must  not  be  too  closely 
examined,  and  that  must  be  dealt  with  only  in  safe  generalities. 
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It  should  be  added  that  the  infallibility  that  is  claimed 
attaches  only  to  the  original  autographs  of  Scripture.  Professor 
Van  Til  says  that  Christians  need  not  be  worried  about  the  fact 
that  these  are  lost  (p.  46).  Against  Brunner’s  view  that  the 
infallibility  is  then  useless,  he  opposes  the  statement  that  without 
it  men  “  are  lost  in  the  boundless  and  bottomless  ocean  of  chance,” 
but  offers  no  serious  grounds  for  this  remarkable  statement. 
He  adds  the  further  observation  that  “  the  true  God  if  he  revealed 
himself  at  all  could  not  but  reveal  himself  infallibly.”  This  again 
neatly  confuses  the  issue.  Does  Professor  Van  Til  mean  to  say 
that  the  Bible  is  infallible  in  its  revelation  of  God,  but  not 
necessarily  infallible  in  its  record  of  human  history?  Does  he 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  infallibly  true  that  God’s  will  is  that  we 
should  hate  our  enemies  or  that  we  should  love  them?  Which  of 
these  is  the  infallible  revelation  of  the  God  who  is  unchanging? 
Or  does  Professor  Van  Til  hold  that  both  infallibly  revealed  a 
God  whose  nature  changed?  The  reviewer  would  agree  with  the 
statement  that  the  true  God  could  not  but  reveal  Himself  infallibly, 
but  holds  that  the  measure  of  the  revelation  is  conditioned  in  part 
by  its  medium.  He  finds  a  revelation  of  God  in  Nature,  though 
less  profound  and  significant  than  His  revelation  through  Moses ; 
he  finds  the  revelation  through  Moses  less  profound  and  significant 
than  the  revelation  in  Christ.  In  so  far  as  God  reveals  Himself 
through  human  personality,  the  infallibility  of  His  self -revelation 
is  clouded  by  the  fallibility  of  the  medium,  and  it  was  precisely 
for  this  reason  that  the  perfect  revelation  could  only  be  made 
through  the  Perfect  Man.  A  doctrine  of  the  infallibil^  of  the 
Old  Testament  renders  unnecessary  the  Incarnation.  Tne  New 
Testament  teaches  that  it  is  Christ  and  Christ  alone  who  is  the 
effulgence  of  the  divine  glory.  He  is  therefore  the  supreme 
revelation  of  God,  by  whom  all  other  revelation  is  to  be  tested, 
and  all  is  not  therefore  on  a  flat  level  of  infallibility.  Professor 
Van  Til  may  deny  the  title  of  those  who  hold  this  new  Testament 
faith  to  be  called  Christian,  but  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  will 
remain  in  other  hands. 

Finally  a  Baptist  may  be  pardoned  for  wondering  how  one 
who  holds  Professor  Van  Til’s  views  on  the  infallibility  of  the 
Bible  can  belong  to  a  Church  which  practises  Infant  Baptism. 
The  "infallible  ”  Bible  knows  only  a  baptism  which  follows  faith, 
and  which  is  a  dying  with  Christ  and  resurrection  to  newness  of 
life  in  Him. 

H.  H.  Rowley. 
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An  Approach  to  Christology  by  Aubrey  R.  Vine,  M.A.,  D.D., 

R.Sc.,  London.  (Independent  Press  Ltd.  21s.  net.) 

Dr.  Vine,  the  able  minister  of  Broad  Street  Congregational 
Church,  Reading,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  writing,  in  the  midst 
of  o  busy  ministerial  life,  a  major  work  of  this  magnitude  (480 
pages).  The  academic  competence  of  this  book  is  guaranteed 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  an  exposition  of  the  thought 
of  Nestorius,  based  upon  his  work  The  Bazaar  of  Heracleides. 
Although  Dr.  Vine  believes  that  the  views  of  Nestorius  were 
rightly  rejected  by  the  Church  (e.g.  the  denial  of  the  title 
Theotokos  to  the  Virgin  Mary  was  justly  condemned),  he  finds 
in  his  metaphysic  and  Christology  valuable  ideas  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Christology  in  the  second  part  of  this  book.  Nestorius 
was  not  a  Nestorian  in  the  sense  of  upholding  a  duality  of  persons 
in  the  incarnate  Christ.  The  positive  assertions  of  Nestorius 
of  which  Dr.  Vine  approves  are  three:  (1)  “Jesus  Christ  was 
God  in  that  He  was  the  (allogenous)  prosopon^  of  God  the  Word, 
who  during  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ  had  no  other  prosopon, 
and  (jrod  the  Word  is  God  in  that  His  ousia  and  nature  is  {sic) 
ousia  and  nature  of  Ciod,  an  ousia  and  nature  one  and  indiscrimin- 
able.”  (2)  “  Jesus  Christ  was  man  in  that  He  had  a  body  and 
animal  soul  just  as  we  have,  and  a  centre  of  consciousness  and 
will  capable  of  feeling  our  urges  and  stresses.”  (3)  "  Jesus  Christ 
was  one,  because  there  was  never  any  centre  of  consciousness  and 
will  other  than  God  the  Word,  who  experienced  in  two  natures, 
that  of  His  own  divine  ousia  and  that  of  the  ousia  of  humanity 
which  He  Himself  completed.” 

The  second  part  of  the  book  seeks  in  the  light  of  the  above, 
to  interpret  and  justify  orthodox  Christology  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  modern  metaphysic  (dynamic  where  Aat  of  Nestorius 
was  static  and  mechanical),  and  modem  science  and  biology.  How 
orthodox  Dr.  Vine  is  can  be  illustrated  by  his  belief  in  the  Virgin 
Birth  and  in  the  impassibility  of  God  (rightly  and  philosophically 
understood).  The  Christology  which  the  author  defends  roughly 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  enypostasia.  “  God,  from 
whom  the  potentiality  of  the  human  spirit  derived,  quite  evidently 
contains  within  Himself  the  fulness  and  perfection  of  anything 
wiiich  He  causes  to  be  manifest  .  .  .  and  could  quite  readily 
realise  within  Himself  .  .  .  the  ^preciation  and  responses  suitable 
'.0  an  ideal  human  spirit  ”  (pp  3/^1).  That  is,  the  Eternal  Logos 
always  has  contained  within  Himself  the  potentiality  of  human 

^  A  "  prosopon  ”  is  the  manifestation  of  an  “  ousia  "  (essence)  according 
to  its  nature  (p.  105). 
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nature.  No  opposition,  therefore,  could  exist  between  the 
human  and  divine  natures  of  Jesus.  The  human  nature,  no  less 
than  the  divine,  finds  its  hypostasis  in  the  divine  Logos.  In 
Jesus  perfect  manhood  was  fully  integrated  into  God  by  complete 
identification  with  His  will  and  purpose;  and  by  His  exaltation 
the  Son  of  God  has  taken  His  perfect  manhood  up  into  the  God¬ 
head  eternally  (p.  379). 

The  biological  side  of  the  Incarnation  whereby  “  God  the 
Word  was  able  to  take  into  His  own  being  .  .  .  that  which  arose 
in  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  ”  is  described  with  deep  reverence, 
but  also  with  an  amazing  wealth  of  technical  scientific  detail 
concerning  parthenogenesis.  The  divine  condescension  involved 
by  the  incarnation  is  defined,  not  as  “  kenosis  ”  (emptying),  but 
as  "  anapausis  ”  (voluntary  suspension).  Dr.  Vine  rightly  says 
that  Phil.  ii.  7  will  not  bear  the  weight  which  the  kenotic  theories 
have  placed  upon  it.  But  he  is  on  more  questionable  ground 
when  he  denies  any  truth  to  the  doctrine  of  kenosis.  His  own 
rival  theory  of  anapausis  means  that  throughout  His  incarnate 
life  the  Son  of  God  was  voluntarily  suspending  His  omnipotence 
and  omniscience,  accepting  human  limitations  which  at  any  time 
(even  in  babyhood)  he  could  have  thrown  off.  “  God  the  Word  as 
the  infant  Jesus  could  have  spoken  words  of  omniscient  wisdom." 
Jesus  Christ  possessed  "  a  double  awareness  :  an  awareness  of  the 
existence  of  sources  of  knowledge  and  power  within  Himself,  but 
which  He  had  chosen  not  to  use  .  .  .  and  an  awareness  which  came 
to  Him  as  awareness  comes  to  us.”  This  theory,  which  seems  to  us 
imply  that  our  Lord  lived  a  life  of  pretence,  will  seem  to  many 
readers  to  be  quite  incredible  and  not  far  removed  from  the 
Docetism  which  Dr.  Vine  vehemently  repudiates.  How  the  Divine 
could  become  human  while  remaining  Divine  is  a  mystery  beyond 
our  comprehension ;  but  if  we  are  to  attempt  an  explanation  at  all, 
some  (perhaps  modified)  theory  of  kenosis  appears  to  be  inevitable. 

The  second  part  closes  with  a  defence  of  the  Chalcedonian 
Definition  in  modern  terms,  and  is  followed  by  an  Appendix 
consisting  of  "  Notes  on  the  Bazaar  of  Heracleides.” 

The  book  as  a  whole  reveals  an  immense  amount  of  pains¬ 
taking  work.  Its  excessively  technical  terminology  does  not  make 
for  easy  reading ;  but  to  a  careful  and  attentive  reader  the  meaning 
will  not  be  obscure.  In  view  of  the  extent  to  which  Dr.  Vine 
uses  with  approval  Greek  philosophical  terms  and  conceptions, 
it  is  surprising  to  find  him  rejecting  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  spirit  as  "  a  Greek  rather  than  a  Christian  concept  ”  (p.  ol4). 
We  are  prompted  to  ask:  Does  not  the  (undoubtedly  Biblical) 
doctrine  that  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God  imply  the 
existence  of  an  immortal  principle  in  man  ?  The  absence  of  any 
adequate  treatment  of  the  "  imago  Dei  ”  in  relation  to  the  Ix^os 
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and  to  man,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  serious  defect  in  the 
book. 

Nevertheless  this  work  is  deserving  of  high  praise  for  its 
valuable  and,  in  many  ways,  successful  attempt  to  show  that  an 
orthodox  Christology  is  not  incompatible  with  modern  biological, 
scientific,  and  philosophical  concepts. 

(We  have  noted  very  few  misprints.  On  p.  199  the  reference 
to  pp.  623-625  should  apparently  be  to  pp.  458-9.  On  p.  291 
footnote  2,  “  parthogensis  ”  should  of  course  be  “  parthogenesis.”) 

A.  W.  Argyle. 


The  Doctrine  of  Grace  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  by  Thomas  F. 

Torrance,  D.Theol.,  B.D.  (Oliver  &  Boyd.  12s.  6d.). 

The  writings  of  the  sub-apostolic  age  are  full  of  interest, 
but  every  reader  is  conscious  of  the  great  gulf  which  separates 
them  from  those  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  left  asking 
himself  the  reason  for  the  unfortunate  change  of  atmosphere 
and  outlook.  In  this  monograph,  approved  for  a  doctorate  of 
theology  by  the  University  of  Basel,  the  seven  writings  known 
as  the  literature  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  are  submitted  to  care¬ 
ful  examination  as  regard  their  use  of  the  word  charts  and  its 
derivatives.  Dr.  Torrance,  now  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Scottish  Journal  of  Theology  (in  the  pages  of  which  certain 
introductory  portions  of  this  book  have  already  appeared)  has 
no  difficulty  in  showing  how  different  is  the  conception  of  grace 
in  the  Didache,  Clement,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Barnabas  and 
Hermas  from  the  characteristic  New  Testament  view  that  it  is 
“the  breaking  into  the  world  of  the  ineffable  love  of  God  in  a 
deed  of  absolutely  decisive  significance  which  cuts  across  the 
whole  of  human  life  and  sets  it  on  a  new  basis.”  In  the  second 
century  writings  salvation  is  made  to  depend  on  sustained  personal 
effort.  "  The  Gospel  carries  with  it  an  eternal  indicative,  but 
post-apostolic  Christianity  laboured  only  under  an  imperative.” 
Grace  is  often  thought  of  as  a  needed  potency  imprisoned  in  the 
Church.  Dr.  Torrance  points  out  that  on  the  mission  field  today 
the  converts  of  the  first  generations  often  have  great  difficulty 
in  apprehending  the  radically  new  features  of  the  gospel.  In 
the  life  of  the  early  Church  the  legalism  of  Judaisers  and  the 
Hellenism  of  Gnostics  proved  all  too  powerful.  The  use  of  the 
Septuagint  rather  than  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  the  length 
of  time  before  the  Pauline  letters  established  themselves  as  authori¬ 
tative  were  contributing  factors  in  the  change  that  took  place. 
Some  of  the  true  implications  of  the  gospel — particularly  as 
regards  grace — were  not  recovered  until  the  Reformation. 
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This  is  an  important  book  for  both  theological  students  and 
advanced  scholars,  for  the  theology  of  these  documents  has  never 
before  been  so  exhaustively  discussed  in  English.  It  \vill  repay 
reading  by  all  ministers,  for  it  will  drive  them  back  upon  the 
essential  element  in  the  good  news  they  preach.  Dr.  Torrance 
assumes  an  earlier  date  for  the  Didxhe  than  many  English 
scholars  are  ready  to  accept.  A  few  small  points  may  be  noted 
for  future  printings.  On  p.  42  the  words  “do  not  ”  seem  to  have 
dropped  out  of  his  paraphrase  of  Didache  1,  3.  The  references 
in  page  49,  n.  6.  hardly  support  his  claim  for  an  "  almost  liturgical 
use  “  of  the  words  "  commandments  ’’  and  “  ordinances  ”  in  1 
Clement.  The  references  in  notes  4  and  5  on  page  62  seem 
misplaced.  The  Greek  phrase  on  page  92  needs  correction. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 

The  Eternal  Purpose,  by  D.  Tait  Patterson.  (Carey  Kingsgate 
Press.  ISs.). 

In  Margaret  Ogilvy,  that  delightful  portrait  of  his  mother. 
Sir  James  Barrie  tell  us,  “  She  begins  the  day  by  the  fireside 
with  the  New  Testament  in  her  hands,  an  old  volume  with  its 
loose  pages  beautifully  refixed,  and  its  cover  sewn  and  resewn  by 
her,  so  that  you  would  say  it  can  never  fall  to  pieces.  It  is  mine 
now,  and  to  me  the  black  threads  with  which  she  stitched  it  are 
as  part  of  the  contents.  Other  books  she  read  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  but  this  one  differently,  her  lips  moving  with  each  word 
as  if  she  were  reading  aloud,  and  her  face  very  solemn.  The 
Testament  lies  open  on  her  lap  long  after  she  has  ceased  to  read, 
and  the  expression  of  her  face  has  not  changed.”  Such  quiet, 
unhurried,  meditative  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  the  secret 
of  her  beautiful  life;  and  we  of  this  noisy,  hurrying,  restless 
generation  need  to  rediscover  this  secret  if  we  are  to  produce 
strong  and  winsome  Christians,  deeply  rooted  in  the  Faith. 

This  book  is  a  sincere  and  valuable  attempt  to  encourage  such 
quiet,  unhurried,  meditative  reading  of  the  Bible.  Its  sub-title 
indicates  that  it  is,  “  A  method  of  devotion  resting  upon  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  It  is,  in  fact,  entirely  in 
the  words  of  Holy  Scripture.  Mr.  Tait  Patterson  has  provided  us 
with  a  Bible  Reading  and  accompanying  Devotions  for  every  day 
of  a  whole  year.  There  are  five  parts  to  each  day’s  devotions. 
First,  there  is  a  short  Adoration  in  Bible  words.  Then  follows 
the  selected  Scripture  passage  printed  in  full  and  called  The 
Lection  which  we  are  encouraged  to  read  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 
This  passes  naturally  into  one  of  the  great  Bible  prayers.  A 
Scriptural  Blessing  follows,  and  the  day’s  devotions  close  with 
The  Meditation — a  few  sentences  of  Scripture  which  those  who 
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use  the  book  are  advised  to  commit  to  memory  and  ponder 
throughout  the  day.  The  choice  of  Scriptures  is  imaginative  and 
catholic  and  the  wealth  of  devotion  material  in  the  Bible  may 
well  surprise  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  such  a  classic  as  the 
Preces  Privatae  of  Bishop  Andrews. 

It  is  the  expressed  hope  of  the  compiler  that,  “  The  ordinary 
man  or  woman  who  finds  it  difficult  to  pray,  and  more  difficult 
to  read  the  Bible,  may  find  in  the  daily  use  of  this  book  a  means 
of  contact  with  our  Lord  and  an  increase  of  desire  to  follow 
more  closely  His  way  of  life.”  It  is  difficult  for  a  reviewer 
to  decide  how  far  the  book  is  likely  to  achieve  its  avowed  object : 
that  can  only  be  proved  by  sustained  and  devotional  use  of  the 
book.  But  its  very  Scripturalness  should  make  a  wide  appeal 
to  members  of  our  Baptist  Churches  and  those  who  are  regular 
in  their  use  of  the  book  will  be  richly  rewarded  by  a  steadily 
deepening  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  by  a  valuable  training  in 
a  disciplined  prayer-life. 

The  book  is  attractively  produced  by  the  Carey  Kingsgate 
Press  and  would  make  an  admirable  present  to  anyone  whom  one 
was  trying  to  encourage  in  the  devotional  life. 

Edgar  W.  Wright. 


The  Christian  Origins  of  Social  Revolt,  by  William  Dale  Morris. 

(George  Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.  12s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  timely  book.  It  draws  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  social  revolution  has  been  inspired  by  the  Christian  ethic, 
even  when  the  majority  of  Church  leaders  have  defended  the 
“  status  quo.”  Beginning  with  some  account  of  the  social 
heresies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  concentrates  attention  on  the 
Lollards  and  Hussites,  the  revolting  peasants  of  sixteenth  century 
Germany,  the  Anabaptists,  the  radical  sects  of  seventeenth  century 
England,  Nonconformity  at  the  time  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
the  Chartists,  the  Christian  Socialists  of  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  and  certain  of  the  Christian  pioneers  of  the  modem 
Labour  Party  like  Stewart  Headlam  and  Keir  Hardie.  In  all 
these  cases  inspiration  was  drawn  directly  from  the  Bible,  and  it 
is  because  in  this  country  social  revolution  and  Christianity  have 
continued  closely  intertwined  that  there  has  not  been  the  hostility 
between  the  organised  working  class  and  organised  religion  which 
has  been  so  widespread  on  the  Continent. 

The  book  has  some  unsatisfactory  features.  It  is  its 
cumulative  effect  rather  than  the  treatment  of  all  the  different 
sections  which  is  impressive.  Many  of  the  chapters  which  are 
of  very  varied  length,  are  little  more  than  scissors  and  paste,  and 
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in  some  cases  better  authorities  might  have  been  found.  Engels 
did  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  Thomas  Miinzer, 
but  to  call  him  “  in  many  respects  a  greater  man  than  Luther  ” 
(p.  75)  is  to  be  guilty  of  exaggeration  and  distortion.  There  are 
a  number  of  small  errors  of  fact.  For  example,  Wyclif  was  not 
himself  the  translator  of  the  Bible,  though  he  inspired  others 
to  the  task  (p.  26).  Zwickau  is  in  Germany,  not  Switzerland 
(p.  76  n.).  Several  of  Walwyn’s  writings  are  now  available, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  Haller  and  Davies  (p.  94).  There  are 
printer’s  errors  on  pages  28  and  90.  Nor  is  it  very  clear  from 
the  concluding  pages  whether  the  author  believes  that  there 
is  continued  inspiration  to  be  drawn  from  the  Christian 
religion,  apart  from  the  bald  assertion  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man.  The  last  section  is  headed  “  A  New  Humanism  ”  and 
recalls  William  Morris’s  plea  for  “  fellowship.” 

There  is,  however,  much  in  these  pages  for  Baptists  to 
ponder.  In  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  they  were 
often  among  the  most  radical  in  their  social  sympathies.  What 
were  the  causes  of  this  change  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  sixty  years?  Is  there  a  way  back  into  closer  association 
with  those  whose  passion  is  social  justice? 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Some  Victorian  Portraits  and  Others  by  Hilda  Martindale. 

(George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.  10s.  6d.). 

This  book  contains  a  dozen  appreciations  of  men  and 
women,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  not  widely  known  to  fame, 
who  in  their  day  and  generation  wrought  a  good  day’s  work. 
They  occupied  different  stations  in  life  and  expressed  their 
personalities  in  varying  ways,  but  they  seem  to  have  in  common 
a  certain  loftiness  of  character  and  a  disinterested  love  of  their 
kind.  When  I  had  finished  the  book  I  laid  it  down,  saying  to 
myself,  “  You  have  been  in  good  company.” 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  chapter  in  which  the  writer 
describes  an  unconventional  parson.  She  confesses  to  a  liking 
for  such  because  she  has  found  him  to  be  a  believer  in  reality 
and  to  be  tolerant  of  other  people’s  opinions.  The  parson  she 
describes  was  William  Drury  who,  having  served  as  chaplain  in 
the  South  African  War  and  in  the  First  World  War  ended  his 
life  as  Rector  of  Bin^^ed,  a  little  hamlet  in  Sussex.  He  was 
exquisitely  sensitive  to  every  expression  of  beauty.  Once  when 
seeing  a  butterfly  emerging  in  all  its  glory  and  settling  on  a  flower, 
he  was  heard  to  murmur  “  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  with  us.” 
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He  was  very  truthful,  too.  Once  in  a  talk  on  vocation  he  con¬ 
fessed — "  Well !  I’ve  often  thought  I  was  no  good  as  a  parson  and 
ought  to  chuck  it,  but  the  only  thing  that  keeps  me  from  doing  so  is 
the  certainty  that  I’d  have  to  go  back  to  it  again  next  day,  which 
is  I  suppose  a  certainty  that  it  is  my  vocation.” 

A  seat  erected  in  the  parish  in  memory  of  him  bears  the 
inscription,  "  He  preached  forgiveness.” 

No  one  will  read  this  book  and  not  be  refreshed  by  it. 

Rhys  T.  Richards. 


The  Anabaptists  of  the  I6th  Century  and  their  Influence  in  the 

Modem  World  by  Ernest  A.  Payne.  (Carey  Kingsgate 

Press.  Is.) 

”  In  one  of  the  discussions  at  the  first  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  large  percentage, 
perhaps  a  quarter,  of  those  in  membership  with  the  World 
Council,  belong  not  to  the  Orthodox,  the  Anglican,  the  Lutheran 
or  the  Reformed  traditions,  but  to  another,  one  which  runs 
directly  back  to  the  continental  Anabaptists,”  says  Mr.  Payne 
almost  at  the  end  of  this  Dr.  Williams’s  Trust  Lecture,  delivered 
at  the  Presbyterian  College,  Carmarthen.  This  sentence  is  a 
key  one,  for  from  first  to  last  he  has  in  mind  the  second  part  of 
the  title — ”  their  influence  in  the  modern  world.” 

The  extent  to  which  Anabaptists  have  influenced  the  political 
and  social  atmosphere  of  recent  times  is  being  increasingly 
recognised  but  their  gradual  leavening  of  all  branches  of  die 
Church  is  often  lost  sight  of.  If  one  may  dare  hope  that  at  this 
time  of  day  all  the  great  communions  have  learned  that  in  matters 
of  religion  and  conscience  compulsion  may  not  be  used,  then  it  is 
because  the  Anabaptists  have  placarded  this  truth  before  them. 
The  Anabaptists  have  their  direct  descendants  in  the  modern 
world,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Mennonites  and  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  represented  them  at  Amsterdam. 
Although  so  many  English  Nonconformists,  including  Baptists, 
are  reluctant  to  acknowledge  them  as  their  forefathers,  this  lecture 
states  boldly  that  all  the  English  Free  Churches  are  indebted  to 
the  Anabaptists  and  sets  forth  a  number  of  facts  which  point  to 
there  being  a  direct  connection  between  Anabaptism  on  the 
Continent  and  the  rise  of  Dissent  in  this  country. 

So  much  new  material  for  assessing  and  interpreting  the  left 
wing  of  the  Reformation  has  recently  come  to  light  and  is  here 
carefully  listed  that  the  pamphlet  is  invaluable  for  its  bibliography 
alone.  There  is,  however,  to  be  found  here  as  well  a  masterly 
outline  of  the  movement,  a  timely  placing  of  it  in  the  oecumenical 
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setting  and  a  spirited  defence  of  its  conception  of  the  catholicity 
of  the  Church.  Along  with  the  author’s  other  pamphlet,  The 
Baptist  Movement  in  the  Reformation  and  Onwards,  this  lecture 
greatly  helps  to  remedy  Ae  gaps  in  the  literature  readily 
accessible. 

K.  C.  Dykes. 


Sunshine  and  Shadows,  by  Joseph  Willmott.  (Carey  Kingsgate 
Press,  2Js.  6d.). 

This  attractively  illustrated  and  well  written  booklet  tells 
the  story  of  a  century  of  Baptist  witness  in  Hounslow,  Middlesex. 
The  Minutes  of  the  present  church  go  back  to  1868,  but  there 
was  certainly  a  Baptist  cause  earlier  than  this.  It  was  perhaps — 
though  Mr.  Willmott  does  not  make  the  suggestion — a  fruit  of 
the  work  of  what  from  1825  to  1859  was  known  as  the  West 
London  and  Berkshire  Association ;  this  certainly  included 
churches  in  Staines,  Uxbridge  and  West  Drayton.  Much  steadfast 
devotion  under  difficult  and  often  disheartening  circumstances  is 
recorded  in  these  pages.  There  have  been  eleven  ministries  in 
the  last  sixty  years,  and  one  of  them  was  of  twelve  years’ 
duration !  But  Mr.  Willmott  is  able  to  end  his  story  on  a  cheerful 
note.  “  At  no  time  in  all  its  long  history  have  the  prospects  of 
our  church  been  brighter  than  they  are  today.” 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  by  John  Bunyan.  (Cherry  Tree  Book, 
Withy  Grove  Press,  Ltd.  2s.). 

This  unabridged  reprint  of  Bunyan’s  classic  is  of  the  format 
and  size  so  popular  at  the  moment.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
Kemsley  Newspapers  Ltd.,  who  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
enterprise.  A  few  obsolete  words  are  explained  in  footnotes. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  attractive  edition  will  catch  the  eye  of 

imany  new  readers  and  that  those  who  already  know  the  riches  of 
the  book  will  aid  in  its  circulation. 


Annual  Meeting. 

At  the  Baptist  Historical  Society’s  annual  meeting,  held  in 
Dr.  Williams’s  Library  on  Thursday,  28th  April,  1949,  tea  was 
followed  by  the  transaction  of  business  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  President,  Mr.  S.  J.  Price.  Reports  were  presented  by  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  the  officers  and  committee  were 
re-elected.  A  greatly  appreciated  address  on  “Some  Implica¬ 
tions  of  History  for  Theology  ”  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Geoffrey 
F.  Nuttall,  of  New  College,  London. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  news  of  exciting  discoveries  of  Old  Testament 
manuscripts  in  a  cave  south  of  Jericho  was  but  a  nine  days' 
wonder  so  far  as  the  popular  press  was  concerned.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  provide  Biblical  scholars  with  many  new  tasks.  Those  at 
work  on  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  itself  now  have  Hebrew 
manuscripts  of  Isaiah,  and  fragments  of  other  books,  which  are 
at  least  a  thousand  years  older  than  any  known  before.  The 
textual  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  of  the  Septuagint  will 
receive  a  new  impetus.  Further,  the  formerly  unknown  work, 
provisionally  entitled  “  The  War  of  the  Children  of  Light  and 
Darkness,”  the  collection  of  thanksgiving  hymns,  the  secretarial! 
book  of  initiation  and  ritual,  and  the  copy  of  Enoch  in  Aramaic 
should  help  historians  to  fill  in  a  number  of  the  many  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  of  “  the  period  between  the  Testaments.”  It 
appears  that  there  may  still  be  other  scrolls  from  the  cave, 
bwides  those  now  in  the  United  States  and  at  the  Hebrew 
University  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  addition  to  the  fragments  which 
are  being  examined  at  the  British  Museum.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  speedily  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  competent  to  make 
use  of  them.  The  contents  of  the  cave  as  a  whole  must  be 
examined  that  the  possibility  may  be  considered  of  their  being 
related  to  the  discoveries  which  Origen  says  were  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jericho  about  217  A.D.  The  new  find  will 
raise  hopes  of  further  archaeological  and  literary  discoveries  in 
the  Near  East. 

*  *  *  * 

On  June  28th  and  29th,  1949  the  Council  of  Serampore 
College  met  again  at  Serampore  after  an  interval  of  ninety-four 
years.  Since  18.S5  the  governing  body  of  the  College  has  had 
its  headquarters  and  secretariat  in  London,  in  close  liaison  with 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  from  which  has  come  the  main 
continuing  support  of  the  institution  in  personnel  and  money. 
It  has  long  been  evident,  however,  that  a  new  administrative 
pattern  must  be  devised  and  the  recent  political  changes  in  India 
gave  the  matter  a  new  urgency.  With  the  cordially  expressed 
goodwill  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  Council  of  the 
College  has  been  transferred  back  to  India  and  will  in  future 
function  there.  All  the  English  members  have  resigned,  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  H.  R.  William.son.  They  will  be  replaced 
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by  persons  resident  in  India.  It  is  intended  that  the  close  links 
between  the  College  and  the  B.M.S.  shall  be  maintained,  and  the 
B.M.S.  has  already  expressed  the  hope  and  intention  of  continuing 
its  present  contribution  of  four  members  of  staff  and  £1000 
j)er  annum  for  the  next  five  years  at  least. 

This  is  a  very  significant  development  in  the  long  and  notable 
history  of  the  College  founded  by  Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward. 
It  has  coincided  with  personal  changes.  Mr.  C.  T.  LeQuesne, 
K.C.,  for  many  years  Master  of  College,  has  retired  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Christopher  Angus.  The  latter  succeeded  Dr.  George 
Howells  as  Principal  in  1930,  and  to  his  wise  and  patient  leader¬ 
ship  is  largely  due  the  successful  issue  of  the  delicate  negotiations 
involved  in  the  administrative  changes.  To  the  vacant  Principal- 
ship  of  the  College  Dr.  C.  E.  Abraham  has  been  appointed. 
This  also  is  an  historic  step,  for  Dr.  Abraham  is  the  first  Indian 
to  become  Principal  of  Serampore.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Syrian  Church  and  has  already  given  many  years  of  devoted 
.service  to  the  College. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  present  changes  would  have  been 
approved  and  welcomed  by  Carey.  Baptists  in  this  country  will 
extend  warm  good  wishes  to  the  re-constituted  Council  and  to 
the  new  Master  and  Principal,  in  the  heavy  responsibilities  they 
have  undertaken.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  Dr.  Williamson 
hopes  to  maintain  and  develop  personal  links  between  Serampore 
and  this  country  by  enrolling  many  individuals  as  “  Friends  of 
Serampore.” 

3(c 

At  the  end  of  July,  Professor  Morris  B.  Owen,  M.A.,  B.D., 
of  the  Presbyterian  College,  Carmarthen,  passed  away.  He  had 
been  the  Baptist  member  of  the  staff  for  no  less  than  forty-two 
years.  A  native  of  North  Wales,  trained  at  Bangor  College,  his 
life  was  spent  in  the  south  of  the  Principality.  He  won  the 
respect  and  regard  of  successive  generations  of  students,  and 
not  only  the  College  but  also  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Wales 
has  suffered  a  great  loss  by  his  death.  Professor  Owen  shunned 
the  limelight,  but  he  was  ever  ready  to  serve.  His  special  interest 
was  in  the  field  of  Church  History.  For  many  years  he  edited 
Seren  Corner,  the  Welsh  Baptist  quarterly,  and  a  few  months 
ago  translated  for  it  into  Welsh  Mr.  Payne’s  Dr.  Williams’s 
Lecture  on  the  Anabaptists.  In  addition  to  his  College  duties 
he  w’as  for  twenty-five  years  the  devoted  pastor  of  the  two  little 
chapels  of  Sitim,  Felingwyn,  and  Salem,  Felinwen.  It  was 
fitting  that  his  body  should  be  laid  to  rest  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
near  Sitim,  amid  beautiful  surroundings,  in  brilliant  sunshine, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  company  of  friends,  colleagues, 
and  former  students. 


TTie  Ter-Centenary  of  listen,  1649-1949. 

This  year  Welsh  Baptists  everywhere  are  celebrating  the 
ter-centenary  of  Ilston.  This  Church  was  founded  in  1649 
and  its  influence  was  remarkable  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Welsh  Baptist  Churches.  It  is  seldom  realised  that  there  are 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  churches  in  association  with  the  Welsh 
Baptist  Union  with  an  approximate  membership  of  82,700,  Few, 
if  any,  of  this  number  will  not  know  something  about  Ilston  and 
its  founder  John  Miles.  As  a  tribute  to  the  Church  and  its 
founder,  the  Welsh  Baptist  Union  Assemblies  meet  this  year  at 
Swansea,  the  nearest  town  to  the  valley  of  Ilston.  In  the 
Assemblies  special  place  will  be  given  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
denomination  in  Wales  and  fitting  tributes  will  be  paid  to  the 
fathers  whose  sacrifice  is  still  the  inspiration  of  denominational 
work  in  the  principality. 

Ilston  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  lovely  secluded  valleys 
of  the  Gower  peninsula.  But  only  those  who  really  seek  will 
find  this  delightful  retreat  which  shelters  the  ruins  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  Chapel  of  Trinity  Well,  which  is  claimed  by 
tradition  and  more  recently  confirmed  by  historical  evidence, 
as  the  first  meeting  place  of  the  Strict  Baptists  in  Wales.  Ilston 
is  reached  by  taking  a  bus  from  Swansea  to  Parkmill,  and  then 
following  the  stream  Illtyd  inland.  Following  this  quiet  stream 
from  the  South  Road,  the  pilgrim  comes  to  the  ruins  of  the  chapel 
of  Trinity  Well,  and  here  a  memorial  tablet  informs  him  that  his 
search  is  ended  and  that  he  is  at  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Wales. 
The  memorial  tablet  reads  as  follows  : 

“Gorau  cof,  cof  crefydd. 

To  Oxnmeniorate  the  Foundation 
in  this  valley,  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Wales 
1649-60 

and  to  honour  the  Memory  of  its  Founder 
John  Myles. 

This  Ruin  is  the  site  of  the  Pre-Reformation 
Chapel  of  Trinity  Well, 

And  is  claimed  by  tradition  as  a  meeting  place 
of  the  above  Cromwellian  Church. 

This  Memorial 

has  been  erected  with  the  permission  of 
Admiral  A.  W.  Heneage-Vivian,  CB.,  M.V.O., 
and  was  unveiled  by  the 
Right  H'>n.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.P.,  O.M., 

13th  June,  1928.” 
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The  presumed  founder  of  Ilston  Baptist  Church  was  John 
Miles.  Mr.  Rhys  Phillips  in  the  Trafodion  1928,  Cymdeithas 
Hanes  Bedyddwyr  Cymru  supplies  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  correct  spelling  of  the  name  is  Miles  and  not  Myles. 
Peculiarly  enough,  the  original  Ilston  church  chronicle  gives  a 
list  of  the  church  members  and  the  first  name  on  the  list  is  that 
of  the  founder,  but  in  this  instance  his  name  is  given  as 
Myles.  The  problems  connected  with  the  true  spelling  of  his 
name  are  symbolic  of  his  life  story  and  the  story  of  Ilston 
Church. 

Very  little  is  known  about  his  early  days  except  that  he  went  to 
Brasenosc,  Oxford,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  that 
he  matriculated  there  on  March  11th,  1636.  He  was  registered  at 
Brasenose  as  the  son  of  one  Walter  Miles  of  Newton,  Hereford¬ 
shire.  Newton,  so  we  are  given  to  understand,  was  in  the  Parish  of 
Clodock  until  1848,  but  unfortunately  the  parish  records  previous 
to  1705  are  lo.st.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Miles  was  ordained  in 
the  Diocese  of  Hereford,  but  again  proof  is  impossible  because 
the  ordination  records  of  the  Diocese  between  1631  and  1661 
have  not  yet  been  traced.  Not  content  with  this  mysterious  start  to 
a  remarkable  career,  Miles  leaves  to  all  those  who  would  presume 
to  vvrite  about  him  the  following  ready-made  headaches;  How 
and  why  did  Miles  come  to  Gower?  Where  did  he  live  whilst 
at  Ilston  and  Llanelly?  Who  was  his  first  wife,  and  why  was  not 
she  a  member  of  the  Ilston  church?  What  was  the  connection 
between  the  Glasshouse  Church  and  John  Miles  and  Thomas 
Proud  at  Gower?  What  was  Miles’  peculiar  right  to  worship  at 
Trinity  Well?  If  Miles  was  forced  to  flee  to  America  for 
safety’s  sake,  why  did  he  return  to  Gower  after  three  years  in 
.\merica,  and  why  did  he  return  to  the  States  again  ?  And  finally, 
where  is  his  final  resting  place? 

We  know  that  Miles  was  twice  married,  but  we  have  no  record 
or  indication  of  the  identity  of  the  first  wife.  There  are  three 
suggestions  concerning  her.  She  might  have  been  a  young  lady 
from  the  Hereford  district  where  John  Miles  spent  his  early 
days;  she  might  have  beeti  a  lady  from  one  of  the  many  places 
where  Miles  had  encamped  during  the  days  of  the  Civil  War; 
or  finally  she  might  have  been  a  rich  heiress  living  somewhere 
on  the  borders  of  Glamorganshire  or  Carmarthenshire.  This 
last  suggestion  is  the  most  probable  because  of  the  evidence  of 
the  “  Land  and  tenements  ”  which  Miles’  grandchildren  inherited 
in  1728.  The  lady  in  question  is  presumed  to  have  lived  on 
some  estate  between  Gower  and  the  Gwendraeth  Valley.  An 
only  son  John  was  born  about  1645.  Miles’  second  wife  was 
.•\nne,  the  daughter  of  John  Humphrey,  the  justice  of 
Massachusetts.  Her  mother  was  T^dy  Susan  Clinton,  the 
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daughter  of  Thomas  Clinton,  the  Third  Earl  of  Lincoln.  A  son 
and  three  daughters  were  bom  of  this  union. 

We  also  know  that  on  July  31,  1656,  Miles  was  appointed 
lecturer  to  the  Parish  Church  at  Llanelly  and  received  the  yearly 
.sum  of  Forty  Pounds  for  his  labours.  The  deeds  refer  to  him 
as  "  Minister  of  Llanelly.”  In  September,  1657,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  Parish  Church  at  Ilston  for  the  same  salary.  In 
the  original  document  relevant  to  the  transfer  we  read,  "  For 
increase  of  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  at  Ilston  .  .  .  and 
that  the  same  bee  from  time  to  time  paid  unto  Mr.  John  Myles 
the  present  minister  there,  approved  according  to  the  Ordinance 
of  Approbacon  of  publiqye  preachers  ...  in  lieu  of  so  much  to  him 
formerly  graunted  as  Minister  of  Llanelly.”  It  is  odd  that  Miles 
place  of  abode  on  Gower  or  at  Llanelly  has  not  been  located. 
If  he  lived  on  his  wife’s  estate,  as  suggested,  near  the  Gwendraeth 
Valley,  the  growth  of  the  Baptist  churches  at  Llanelly, 
Llangennech,  and  even  as  far  west  as  Carmarthen,  becomes  easy 
to  explain. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  accept  Dr.  Thomas  Rees’  sweeping 
and  ambiguous  statement  that  "Miles’  history  from  the  time  of 
his  matriculation  to  the  year  of  1649  is  a  blank,”  it  is  true  to  say 
that  we  know  much  more  about  him  from  that  year  forward. 
In  the  Spring  of  that  year  he  went  up  to  London  with  his  friend 
Thomas  Proud.  During  their  visit  they  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
Glasshouse  Church  and  returned  home  convinced  of  Baptist 
truth.  It  is  suggested  that  this  visit  to  the  Glasshouse  was  not 
so  haphazard  or  accidental  as  previously  thought.  The  Glass¬ 
house  was  owned  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  whose 
roots  and  family  were  in  the  Oxwich-Margam  estates.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Proud  had  either  worked  at  the  Glasshouse 
sometime,  or  that  he  had  been  a  personal  servant  to  Sir  Robert. 
It  was  a  very  natural  thing  for  him  to  visit  the  Glasshouse  to 
meet  his  old  workmates  and  share  with  them  their  zeal  for  the 
faith.  What  could  be  more  natural  than  for  John  Miles  to  be 
caught  up  in  their  floodtide  of  enthusiasm?  He  was  baptized 
by  immersion  and  returned  to  Gower  to  found  the  Ilston  Church. 

Miles’  organising  genius  makes  itself  apparent  immediately. 
Before  January  12,  1650,  a  Baptist  Church  had  been  gathered 
together  at  Llanharan  for  those  baptized  at  Gelligaer  and  St. 
Brides.  In  February  a  church  was  formed  at  Hay,  Brecon.  In 
1651,  churches  were  formed  at  Carmarthen  in  the  West  and 
Abergavenny  in  the  East.  His  genius,  however,  was  not  only  to 
found  churches  but  to  exercise  considerable  control  over  them. 
In  October,  1650,  it  was  decided  at  a  special  church  meeting  that 
there  should  be  "  breaking  of  bread  ”  at  Ilston  every  third  Sunday 
for  all  members,  but  that  those  who  lived  in  West  Gower  .should 
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meet  on  the  other  two  Sundays  at  Llanddewi,  and  those  who 
lived  in  the  Welsh  districts  of  Carmarthen  at  the  house  of 
“  Jenett  ”  Jones  near  Llanelly.  Spiritual  welfare  enquiries  were 
held  in  the  Welsh  districts  on  Tuesdays,  at  Ilston  on  Wednesdays, 
at  Llanddewi  on  Thursdays,  every  week,  but  Church  censures 
were  only  given  at  Ilston,  the  mother  church,  on  the  Wednesday 
morning  of  every  third  week. 

By  February,  1651,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  baptize  at 
Aberavon,  but  the  right  to  receive  members  into  full  communion 
was  reserved  for  Ilston.  In  April,  1651,  the  Lords  Supper  was 
permitted  to  be  held  once  a  quarter  at  Baglan  or  Aberavon,  with 
the  proviso  that  all  members  must  partake  of  communion  once 
a  quarter  at  Ilston  and  that  two  or  more  members  must  attend 
Ilston  every  Communion  Sunday  to  give  account  of  "  the 
condition  of  their  church  ”.  Similar  arrangements  were  made  at 
Abergavenny  and  other  churches  in  the  area.  Communion  was 
held  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  at  Abergavenny;  at 
Llanwenarth  a  general  church  meeting  was  held  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  Communion ;  at  Llangibby  communion  was  given 
every  three  months,  but  a  Church  meeting  was  held  every 
Wednesday. 

The  local  arrangements  were  collated  and  supplemented  by 
General  Meetings  which  were  representative  of  all  areas. 
Included  in  their  agenda  was  the  arranging  of  ministerial  supplies 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry.  The  first  General  Meeting 
was  held  at  Ilston  on  November  6  and  7,  1650.  The  decisions 
are  interesting.  David  Davies  was  scheduled  to  preach  at 
Carmarthen  on  two  Sundays  every  two  months  and  John  Miles 
was  to  preach  on  one  Sunday  every  two  months,  and  so  also  was 
Walter  Prosser.  David  Davies  w;\s  also  asked  to  visit  Llanharan 
as  often  as  possible,  and  in  his  absence  a  brother  from  Hay  was 
requested  to  take  his  place  at  Carmarthen.  It  was  also  decided 
to  urge  every  member  to  support  the  ministry,  and  the  sum  of 
Ten  Pounds  was  expected  to  be  contributed  annually  by  the  three 
churches  of  Hay,  Ilston  ,and  Llanharan.  Other  General  Meetings 
were  held  at  Carmarthen  on  March  9,  1651  and  at  Abergavenn}’ 
on  July  14  and  15,  1651.  It  is  inevitable  that  Miles'  early 
organisation  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  administrative  and 
general  church  difficulties.  Thomas  Proud  was  suspended  from 
membership  for  fourteen  weeks  because  he  advocated  mixed 
communion ;  Abergavenny  was  faced  with  a  similar  problem : 
Llantrisant  was  confronted  with  problems  of  discipline.  In 
addition  there  were  a  host  of  problems  concerning  the  singing 
of  psalms,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  the  number  of  church 
officers  and  their  duties. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  features  of  the  times  is  the  close 
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relationship  which  existed  between  the  Churches.  They 
frequently  sent  encouraging  letters  to  one  another,  and  the  church 
at  Glasshouse  in  particular  takes  great  interest  in  her  daughter 
churches.  One  letter  from  the  Glasshouse  church  gives  the 
timely  and  sound  advice  that  the  churches  should  not  be  multiplied 
unless  they  were  manned  by  efficient  pastors.  Significantly  the 
General  meeting  exercised  supervision  over  all  the  churches,  and 
discipline  was  centred  in  the  General  Meeting.  In  spite  of 
varying  influences  and  Miles’  close  contacts  with  London,  the 
Strict  Baptists  of  Wales  developed  their  church  life  in  a  way- 
adaptable  to  their  own  environment. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  remind  ourselves  of  the  main 
features  of  their  Church  life.  Even  as  late  as  1710,  we  have 
this  Transfer  letter  written  on  behalf  of  the  Swansea  church 
which  reflects  the  prevailing  traditions  : 

"  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  meeting  at  Swansea  in 
Glamorganshire,  owning  believers  Baptism,  laying  on  of  hands, 
the  doctrine  of  personal  election  and  final  perseverance.” 

Joshua  Thomas  remarks  on  the  steadfastness  of  the  early  Strict 
Baptists  to  their  convictions.  He  also  adds  that  when  the 
church  was  in  difficulty  or  confronted  by  a  problem  such 
as  “  Mixed  Communion,”  it  was  customary  to  hold  Prayer 
and  Fast  Days.  If  the  problems  of  one  church  were  settled  it 
was  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  in  all  the  churches.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  procedure  is  seen  at  Gelli  Church. 
When  the  problem  of  “  Mixed  Communion  ”  which  had  greatly 
troubled  the  church  was  settled,  Ilston,  Carmarthen,  and 
Llanafan  joined  in  the  general  thanksgiving.  John  Miles  also  did 
not  disdain  to  debate  publicly  in  defence  of  his  views.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  issuing  a  challenge  to  "  Mr.  Cradoc.  Mr.  Powel. 
and  Mr.  Jones  ”  to  debate  on  the  same  platform  at  Clifford,  near 
Gelli.  Another  interesting  feature  was  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
This  custom  has  almost  died  out  in  Wales  except  for  some  of 
the  remoter  areas,  such  as  North  Pembrokeshire,  where  new 
members  are  still  received  into  the  membership  of  the  church  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands.^  Miles  himself  abhorred  the  custom. 

John  Miles  held  his  post  at  Ilston  until  the  Restoration,  when 
he,  in  common  with  many  others,  was  forced  to  flee  to  America. 
It  must  have  been  very  hard  for  him  to  close  the  Church  Register 
on  August  12,  1660,  but  he  ventured  to  take  the  Register  with 
him  in  the  hope  of  carrying  on  his  work  there.  Miles  and  some 
others  settled  at  Rehoboth  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Even 
there  he  did  not  succeed  in  evading  persecution  for  his  views, 

^  The  Pembrokeshire  Churches  own  Rhydwilym  as  their  starting 
point.  This  Church  was  founded  in  1667.  William  Jones  is  the  founder. 
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for  on  July  2,  1667,  “  At  the  Court  held  at  Plymouth  before 
Thomas  Prince,  Governor,  and  others,  Mr.  Miles  and  Mr.  Brown, 
for  their  breach  of  order,  in  setting  up  of  a  public  meeting, 
without  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Court,  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  place,  are  fined  each  of  them  five 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Tanner  the  sum  of  One  pound;  and  we  judge 
that  their  continuance  at  Rehoboth  very  pre judical  to  the  peace 
of  that  church  and  that  town,  and  may  not  be  allowed,  and  do 
therefore  order  all  persons  concerned  therein  wholly  to  desist 
from  the  said  meeting  in  that  place  or  township  within  this 
month.”  On  the  30th  of  November,  Miles  and  his  followers 
were  granted  a  tract  of  land  on  which  thw  built  the  town  of 
.Swanzey.  Miles  died  there  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1683.  His 
resting  place  is  not  known,  but  a  memorial  stone  has  been  raised 
to  his  honour  at  Tylers  Point  Cemetery,  Barrington,  Rhode 
Island. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  when  John  Miles  fled  to  America, 
he  took  a  number  of  Baptists  from  Ilston  with  him.  Isaac 
Backus  mentions  the  following,  “  Nicholas  Tanner,  Obadiah 
Bowen,  John  Thomas,  and  others  also  came  over  to  this  country.” 
A  further  number  which  are  described  as  a  colony,  returned 
with  him  after  his  visit  to  Gower  in  1664-65,  ”  He  returned  to 
England,  and  came  again  in  1665,  accompanied  by  a  colony.” 
It  is  only  natural  that  they  called  the  town  where  they  settled 
Swanzey.  Rhys  Phillips  quotes  thus  ”  The  Court  then  trans¬ 
ferred  Wanamoiset  to  this  territory,  and  incorporated  the  whole 
as  a  town,  named  Swansea,  from  Miles’  former  home.  Thus  did 
the  Congregational  Old  Colony  create  a  town  as  the  seat  of  the 
first  legalised  Baptist  Church  in  America  outside  of  Rhode 
Island.”  When  the  colonists  arrived  Justices  Willet  and  Brown 
were  in  charge  of  the  area,  and  they  delegated  Nath  Payne, 
John  Allen,  and  John  Butterworth  to  superintend  the  settlement 
of  these  new  members  of  their  community.  They,  together  with 
Miles,  ruled  that  the  heretical,  the  dissolute,  and  the  quarrelsome 
were  to  be  forbidden  entry  into  their  territory.  The  heretical 
were  defined  as  Unitarians,  those  who  believed  in  transubstantia- 
tion,  those  who  gloried  in  their  good  works,  those  who  denied 
the  Ascension  and  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  and  those  who 
rejected  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Bible.  A  matter  such  as 
Infant  Baptism  was  left  open  for  individual  interpretation 
and  parents  and  ministers  were  allowed  to  use  their  own 
discretion  in  the  matter.  As  a  result  both  Baptists  and 
Congregational  ists  lived  peaceably  together,  but  we  are 
surprised  that  John  Miles  was  prepared  to  agree  to  terms 
which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  at  Ilston,  Gower.  Rhys 
Phillips  suggests  amusingly  that  this  was  the  result  of  his 
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second  marriage  and  the  change  in  Miles’  social  position.  Although 
amusing,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  change  of  mind  did  occur 
for  suA  a  reason.  Matthews  of  Ewenny,  the  celebrated  Welsh 
Divine  once  said  that  the  Pope  was  infallible  because  he  was  not 
married,  but  that  if  he  did  marry  he  would  soon  discover  his 
fallibility.  Perhaps  some  similar  force  influenced  John  Miles. 
Miles  ministered  at  Swanzey  for  some  time,  and  when  the  town 
was  destroyed  in  an  Indian  raid  in  1675  Miles  moved  to  Boston 
where  he  founded  the  first  Baptist  church  in  that  city.  He 
returned  to  Swanzey  after  its  rebuilding  and  died  there  in  1683. 

But  to  return  to  the  early  days  of  the  Ilston  Church,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  is  the  Church  Register  with  its  list 
of  members.  This  Register  is  now  kept  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
U.S.A.  It  contains  in  addition  to  the  membership  lists,  the 
records  and  letters  of  the  Ilston  Church  from  1649  to  1660, 
followed  by  the  records  of  the  Church  in  America.  The  first 
twenty-six  names  are  as  follows : 

“  John  Myles 
Thos ;  Proud  of  Landewi 
Jane  Lloyd  of  Paviland  fallen  asleepe 
Elizabeth  Proud  of  Landewi 
Margrett  Davies  of  Ilston 
Sarah  Williams  of  Kevengorwydd 
Mathew  Davies  of  Kilay 
Elizab  Harries  of  Lanniadock 
Elizab  Hill  of  Rosilly 
Ann  Williams  of  Kevengorwydd 
William  Thomas  of  Llangennach 
Ann  Davies  of  Burwick 
William  Morgans  of  Byshopston  fallen  aslecpe 
Henry  Griffiths  of  Byshopston 
Mary  Griffiths  of  Byshopston 
Katharin  Morgan  of  Byshopston 
Georg  Harrie  of  Lanmadock 
Margarett  Bowen  of  Ilston 
Joan  Jenkins  of  Lanmadock 

{enett  Jones  of  Burwick 
Jargarctt  Georg  of  Burwick 
Ann  James  of  Burwick 
Leyson  Davies  of  Ilston 
exco  John  Austin  of  Ilston 
Sage  Ffacklen  of  Ilston.” 

Other  names  which  show  the  scope  of  Miles  ministry  are  “  John 
Hughes  of  the  church  att  Hay  ” ;  “  Evan  Llewellin  of  ye  church 
att  Llanharan  ” ;  “  Ann  Grove  of  ye  church  att  Barnstaple  ” ; 

Evan  John,  Llandilo  ” ;  “  Richard  Edward  of  Verwig  in 
Cardiganshire  ” ;  and  “  Ruth  Knight  of  Rosse.”  By  1660  the 
church  numbered  261,  of  which  115  are  men. 

When  John  Miles  left  Ilston  the  work  was  carried  on  by 
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such  men  as  Lewis  Thomas,  Y  Mwr,  Morgan  Jones,  Llansawet, 
and  Morgan  Jones,  Llanmadoc.  Theirs  was  the  unhappy  time 
of  persecution,  Charles  the  Second  had  returned  to  the  throne 
and  the  floodgates  of  persecution  were  thrown  wide  open.  The 
situation  in  Wales  is  best  described  by  Vavasor  Powell’s  graphic 
eyewitness  account  of  events  in  his  Bird  in  the  Cage.^ 

“  Be  pleased  now  to  cast  your  eye  upon  the  late  restriction 
which  I  might  well  call  persecution,  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales.  To 
omit  mentioning  the  great  wrong  done  unto  many  scores,  about 
May  or  June,  1660  in  committing  and  continuing  them  in  prison 
without  any  cause  but  to  fulfil  that  saying,  Quicquid  volumus 
facimus ;  since  that  time  there  hath  been  very  violent  proceedings 
especially  in  some  countries,  where  some  poor  and  peaceable 
people  have  been  dragged  out  of  their  beds  and  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex,  have  been  driven  some  twenty  miles  to  prison  on 
their  feet,  and  forced  to  run  by  the  troopers  horses,  receiving 
many  blows  and  beatings.  Others,  who  \vere  quietly  met  together 
after  their  manner  for  many  years  to  worship  God  and  edify 
one  another,  were  cast  into  prisons  without  examination, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  and  other  nations.”  In  spite  of  the 
King’s  promise  in  the  Declaration  of  Breda  1660,  cruel  laws  were 
enacted  against  the  new  sects,  such  as  the  Corporation  Act  of 
1661,  the  Conventicle  Act  of  1664,  the  Five  Mile  Act  of  1665, 
all  of  which  had  their  effect  on  the  work  and  witness  of  our 
Baptist  Fathers.  Were  it  not  for  men  of  the  calibre  of  Lewis 
Thomas  and  the  two  Morgan  Jones’s,  the  work  of  John  Miles 
would  have  been  in  vain. 

Where  did  the  Ilston  Church  meet  for  worship?  This 
question  is  difficult  to  answer  without  referring  to  the  rather 
dry  historical  data  at  our  disposal.  The  first  reference  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  found  in  the  Will  of  Morgan  ap 
Owen  dated  July  4,  1467.  Morgan  ap  Owen  had  bought  the 
surrounding  property  from  Geoffrey  de  la  Mare  in  1441.  This 
property  included  the  lands  of  Court  House,  Ty  Mawr,  Ilston, 
and  Wogan  Hill,  Pennard.  Morgan  ap  Owen  in  his  will  leaves 
6s.  8d.  each  to  the  altars  of  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Helen’s  at  Swansea, 
and  a  similar  sum  to  the  Church  at  Ilston.  Significantly  for  our 
purposes  he  left  3s.  4d.  to  the  altar  of  Trinity  Chapel.  Trinity 
Chapel  was  near  his  home  at  Ilston  and  it  is  obvious  that  this 
is  the  Chapel  he  had  in  mind.  But  to  delve  still  further  back, 
in  1221  the  Manor  of  Millwood  was  given  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John  who  had  their  centre  at  Slebech,  Pembs.  This  gift  was 
by  the  hand  of  John  de  Braose  who  two  years  previously  had 
married  Margaret,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Llewellyn,  Prince 

^Vavasor  Powell  (born  1617)  spent  nearly  eighteen  years  in  gaol  for 
his  faith  and  died  in  the  Fleet  Prison  in  1670. 
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of  Wales.  By  1230  the  possessions  of  the  Knights  had  grown  so 
extensive  that  Bishop  Anselm  of  St.  Davids  gave  them  a  charter 
of  ownership.  In  the  Middle  Hill  MSS  we  read : 

“  In  Goher,  of  the  gift  of  John  de  Braose,  the  Church  of 
Saint  Yltint  Vanik  and  all  that  land  which  is  called  Mullewood 
and  Borlakesand.”  In  the  records  of  the  Millwood  estate  of 
1584  only  a  house  and  garden  are  found  at  Ilston  between  the 
church  and  the  stream,  and  this  property  was  held  by  one  Wm. 
Dawkin.  By  1641  an  addition  is  made  to  the  original  description 
namely :  “  Griffith  Penry  Esqre,  held  a  parcell  of  Land  called 
Trinitie  Well  contayning  by  Estimacon  one  acre  and  a  halfe,  lieing 
Between  the  lands  of  John  Daniell  on  the  Weste  Parte  and  the 
Landes  of  George  Dawkins  on  the  South  and  East  p’tes  in  the 
parish  of  Ilston,  et  redd  p  annu  ...  0.  9.  Id.”  In  all  probability 
Trinity  Well  was  a  private  chantry  which  in  course  of  time 
became  less  used.  It  was  obviously  still  standing  in  1650  when 
Cromwellian  officials  made  an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of 
the  Manor  of  Pennard.  It  is  then  merely  mentioned  as  a 
boundary  between  Kittle  and  Lunnon  in  these  words  “  Trinity 
Come  Chappell.”  This  brings  us  to  the  period  of  John  Miles 
and  to  a  period  of  great  spiritual  awakening  in  Wales. 

In  1636  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the  spiritual  unrest  which 
was  to  leave  a  nonconformist  stamp  on  Welsh  social  life. 
Peculiarly  Gower  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first  areas  to  show  its 
disapproval  of  religious  conditions  by  public  protest.  Marmaduke 
Mathews’  celebrated  objection  at  Penmaen  Church  is  significant 
of  the  trend  of  the  times.  For  voicing  his  protest  Mathews  was 
compelled  to  pay  the  price  and  fled  to  America,  probably  to 
Malden,  Mass.  But  his  protest  is  not  forgotten  in  Baptist 
circles  for  his  descendants  perpetuate  his  name.  Still  more 
interesting  to  us  as  Baptists  is  the  fact  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Penmaen  was  Lewis  David,  the  father  of  the  Davies  family 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Ilston 
Church.  In  1642  we  hear  of  another  protest  presented  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ilston  Valley  to  Parliament,  which  runs  as 
follows : 

"  1642,  April  30.  Petition  of  Parishioners  of  Pennard,  in 
the  County  of  Glamorgan  to  High  Court.  Have  never  had  more 
than  four  sermons  a  year  in  their  parish  church,  and  those  by 
a  man  of  a  very  scandalous  life;  pray  for  the  nomination  of 
./Ambrose  Mosten,  a  lecturer,  a  man  of  goodly  sort,  and  one  who 
can  preach  in  the  Welsh  and  English  tongues.” 

The  Broadmead  Records  describe  this  same  Ambrose  Mosten 
as  a  “  Man  of  great  abilities  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  minister 
of  God’s  word.”  Phillip  Henry  complains  that  Mr.  Mosten 
refused  to  baptize  a  child  in  spite  of  his  pleading  with  him,  and 
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adds  '■  His  grounds  I  know  not,”  D.  Rhys  Phillips  suggests 
that  if  Ambrose  Mosten  held  these  views  in  1642,  it  was  a 
preparation  for  Believers  Baptism  in  Gower  before  Miles  began 
his  work  there.  An  interesting  thing  then  happens.  Ambrose 
Mosten  is  moved  to  the  North  and  John  Miles  succeeds  him  in 
the  Ilston  Valley.  It  is  felt  that  there  is  something  deliberate 
in  this  because  the  two  men  held  the  same  views  on  baptism, 
both  came  from  the  Hereford  district,  both  were  former  students 
of  Brasenose,  Oxford,  and  is  it  unreasonable  to  regard  them  as 
old  friends?  It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  their  contacts 
at  Oxford,  and  if  we  could  find  out  the  name  of  their  tutor  there, 
it  might  throw  great  light  on  the  formative  influences  in  the  life 
story  of  John  Miles  and  through  him  on  the  beginnings  of 
Baptist  witness  in  Wales. 

Finally,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  John 
Miles  and  his  people  met  at  Ilston  Parish  Church.  The  first 
business  meeting  of  the  Baptist  church  was  held  at  Ilston  on 
August  16,  1650,  and  in  the  records  of  that  meeting  we  read : 
”  They  have  thought  fit  to  order  that  there  shall  be  constant 
preaching  at  the  publique  meeting  house  at  Ilston.”  From  certain 
records  it  is  obvious  that  the  meeting  place  was  the  local  Parish 
Church,  and  perhaps  this  reference  proves  it  without  further 
argument : 

“  Glam’  John  Gwither  of  the  .  .  .  of  Lanridian  &  Ma  .  .  . 

sh  widd’  of  ye  p’ish  of  Ilston  were  published  in  ye  meeting  place 
Comonly  called  ye  church  of  Ilston  .  .  . 

According  to  an  Act  of  P  .  .  .  publ  .  .  .  the  24th  of 
August  1653  &  they  were  married  the  ...th  of  february 
1655  before  John  Gibbs,  Esqr,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  sd.  County.  This  was  entered  ye  3rd  of  March. 

Jo  Gibbs.” 

Joshua  Thomas  in  his  Hanes  y  Bedyddwyr  gives  the  Order 
of  Service  for  a  normal  Sunday  morning  at  Ilston  Parish  Church. 
The  Service  commenced  at  8  a.m.  In  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  whole  church  Thomas  Proud  or  Morgan  Jones  conducted  the 
Service  for  the  first  hour,  and  then  some  "  worthy  ”  brother 
would  conduct  a  service  in  Welsh.  Following  this  a  sermon 
would  be  delivered  by  John  Miles  or  a  public  minister.  Finally 
all  would  join  in  the  Breaking  of  Bread.  Prior  to  1660  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  meeting  place  apart  from  the 
Parish  church.  But,  by  June  of  the  same  year,  John  Miles  had 
lost  his  position  as  Minister  of  Ilston  Parish,  the  Restoration 
was  in  full  swing,  the  church  door  was  officially  closed  and  locked 
by  a  representative  of  St.  Davids’  and  within  a  month. 
Wm.  Houghton  was  being  welcomed  as  the  new  rector  of  Ilston. 
Yet  in  spite  of  these  rapid  religious  and  political  changes  we  find 
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that  listen  Baptist  Church,  according  to  its  register,  was  still 
accepting  new  members.  It  can  only  be  deduced  from  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  that  in  the  hour  of  their  distress  the  Baptists 
met  at  the  forsaken  Chantry  or  Chapel  of  Trinity  Well,  hidden 
away  in  one  of  the  loneliest  but  loveliest  valleys  of  Gower. 

The  Right  of  Way  leading  to  Ilston  was  kept  open  by  the 
Constance  vigilance  of  many  Baptists,  ministers  and  laymen,  and 
more  recently  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Edmunds, 
the  former  secretary  of  the  Welsh  Baptist  Union.  Mr.  Edmunds 
made  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  site  and  made  a  special  point 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  police  to  the  purpose  of  his 
coming.  Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  prominent 
Welsh  layman  describe  how  he,  when  a  young  man,  had  helped 
Mr.  Edmunds  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Ilston  by  removing  gates 
and  other  barriers  which  had  been  erected  to  hinder  access  to 
the  mother  church  of  the  Welsh  Baptists.  This  Right  of  Way 
has  now  been  established  and  the  visitor  can  make  his  way  to 
the  site  unhindered.  Oddly  the  Baptists  are  very  weak  on 
Gower  today  and  churches  are  small  in  size  and  membership. 
The  moralist  can  draw  his  own  conclusions.  But  without  Ilston 
the  Baptist  churches  of  Swanse;i,  Llanelly,  Port  Talbot  and  the 
surrounding  areas  and  indeed  the  Welsh  Baptist  Union  would  not 
have  been  formed  nor  the  Baptist  witness  in  Wales  so  long¬ 
standing  and  effective  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Frank  Lee. 


Sources  or  Information  : 

Welsh — Hanes  y  Bedyddwyr,\os\\n3.  Tlioinas;  Hanes  y  BedyJdwyr 
yng  Nghymru,  J.  Spmther  James;  Trafodion  Cymdeithas  Hanes  Bedyddwyr 
Cywrtt,  1910-1911  (John  Miles),  Thomas  Shank'land;  Trafodion  Cymdeithas 
H^anes  Bedyddwyr  Cymru,  1928  (Cefndir  Hanes  Eglwys  Ilston),  Rhys 
Phillips;  Various  articles  in  Seren  Comer  and  Seren  Cymru. 

English — Pennard  and  West  Gower,  Latimer  Davies;  History  of  the 
Family  of  Maunscll,  E.  P.  Statham;  A  History  of  tite  Puritan  Movement 
in  Wales.  Thomas  Richards;  Religious  Development  in  Wales,  1654-1662, 
Thomas  Richards;  History  of  Protestant  Nonconfonnity  in  Wales,  Thomas 
Rees;  John  Myles  and  the  Founding  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Massachusetts,  H.  Melville  King;  A  History  of  Note  F.»gland,  tvith 
Particular  reference  to  the  .  .  .  Baptists,  Isaac  Backus. 


American  Baptists: 

Northern  and  Southern. 

Dr.  ROBERT  ANDREW  BAKER,  of  the  South-western 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has 
produced  a  most  valuable  factual  study  of  the  “  Relation  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Baptists.”  It  has  been  awarded  a  doctorate 
by  Yale  University  and  should  help  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  to  understand  better  the  complexities  of  Baptist 
relationships  in  the  United  States.  American  books  are  not  easy 
to  obtain,  American  Baptist  history  all  too  little  known  in  this 
country.  The  subject  is  of  such  importance  both  historically  and 
in  terms  of  immediate  practical  issues  that  we  make  no  apology 
for  presenting  here  a  summary  of  Dr.  Baker’s  book,  which  runs 
to  nearly  300  pages.  In  what  follows  we  have  kept  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  author’s  own  words.  Our  own  comments  and 
additions  are  few. 

The  earliest  Baptist  churches  in  America  were  to  be  found  in 
three  distinct  areas :  New  England,  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey, 
and  Southern  Carolina.  Organised  connectional  or  denomina¬ 
tional  life  developed  slowly,  though  local  Associations  were  formed 
in  the  eighteenth  century  according  to  the  English  pattern.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  the  Philadelphia  Association,  formally 
constituted  in  1707.  During  the  closing  decades  of  the  century 
the  Associations  undertook  home  missionary  activity  within  and 
beyond  their  own  borders. 

With  the  establishment  in  1802  of  the  Massachusetts 
Domestic  Missionary  Society — that  is,  a  voluntary  organisation  of 
individuals,  not  churches — ^a  different  principle  and  method  of 
activity  appeared.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  1814,  there  was  formed 
the  General  Missionary  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomination 
in  the  United  States  for  Foreign  Missions.  It  was  organised  by 
Luther  Rice  to  provide  support  for  Adoniram  Judson  and  other 
foreign  missionaries.  As  in  the  case  of  the  English  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  this  was  the  first  general  organisation 
embracing  the  whole  country.  Unlike  the  B.M.S.,  however, 
its  membership  consisted  of  societies,  churches  and  groups  of 
churches,  but  not  of  individuals.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  hybrid 
type  of  organisation,  part  society  part  Association.  In  its  early 
years  it  seemed  possible  that  this  General  Convention  would  under¬ 
take  to  foster  education  and  home  missions,  as  well  as  foreign 
missions,  but  the  tide  of  opinion  in  favour  of  societies  for  special 
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purposes  proved  too  strong.  In  1832  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  came  into  existence,  as  a  channel  for  the  efforts  of 
those  seeking  to  follow  and  evangelise  the  men  and  women  engaged 
in  the  great  expansion  westwards.  A  proposal  to  convert  the 
General  Convention  into  a  general  denominational  body  was 
rejected.  This  Home  Mission  Society  worked  by  encouraging 
existing  State  or  Association  efforts  and  by  initiating  new  - 
ventures.  In  its  early  years  it  drew  support  from  the  whole 
Baptist  community  in  America.  It  proved,  however,  very  difficult 
to  satisfy  conflicting  claims  in  so  vast  an  enterprise;  and  the 
slavery  issue  soon  proved  divisive. 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  founding  of  the  Home  Mission 
Society,  the  Baptist  Board  of  London  addressed  a  famous  letter 
to  American  Baptist  ministers  on  the  subject  of  participation  in 
the  slave  system,  sending  it  to  the  General  Convention  (that  is, 
the  missionary  organisation)  under  the  impression,  apparently, 
that  it  had  general  denominational  supervision.  A  year  later 
Frederick  Augustus  Cox  and  James  Hoby  were  sent  over  to 
America  by  the  Baptist  Union  “  to  promote  the  sacred  cause  of 
negro  emancipation.”  In  the  ensuing  decade  English  Baptists 
tried  by  many  communications  of  one  kind  and  another  to  stimulate 
the  abolitionist  cause.  But  the  General  Convention,  drawing 
support  from  both  northern  and  southern  states,  insisted  that  its 
business  was  limited  to  that  of  foreign  missions.  The  issue,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  be  avoided.  Many  of  the  keenest  American 
abolitionists  were  Baptists,  but  in  the  south  generally  a  different 
attitude  prevailed.  In  1^5  Southern  Baptists  withdrew  both 
from  the  General  Convention  and  the  Home  Mission  Society. 
They  established  for  themselves  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
whiA  again  was  a  new  kind  of  organisation. 

"  The  financial  basis  of  representation  was  carried  over 
from  the  society  method,  but  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
society  idea — one  society  for  each  kind  of  benevolence — was 
rejected.  This  Southern  constitution  put  all  benevolences  under 
one  convention.  Separate  Boards  were  named  to  function  for 
each  benevolent  task  and  to  act  during  the  recess  of  the 
convention  ”  (p.  90). 

There  resulted  what  Dr.  Baker  calls  “  an  ideological  conflict 
between  Northern  and  Southern  Baptists.”  Their  polity  became 
quite  different.  For  some  time  the  Home  Mission  Society  tried 
to  continue  its  activities  in  certain  of  the  southern  states. 
Inevitably  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  widened  the 
breach  between  the  Society  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
but  it  also  quickened  the  interest  of  the  former  in  the  freedmen. 
In  1869  one  third  of  the  agents  of  the  Home  Mission  Society 
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were  at  work  in  southern  states,  in  spite  of  the  claim  of  the 
Southern  Convention  to  be  recognised  as  the  only  general 
organisation  for  missions  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  south. 
There  had  by  then  grown  up,  however,  not  only  parallel 
evangelistic  activities  by  the  Southern  Convention,  but  also  a 
widespread  desire  on  both  sides  for  better  relationships,  or  even 
union.  During  the  same  period  those  who  had  been  slaves  with¬ 
drew  from  the  white  Baptist  churches  of  the  south,  forming  their 
own  organisations,  most  of  them  connected  either  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  Home  Mission  Society.  The  National  Baptist 
Convention  of  the  Negro  Baptists — not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Baker 
— was  formed  in  1880. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  with  its  tightly-knit 
connectionalism,  had  some  difficulty  in  establishing  its  authority 
even  within  its  own  constituency.  From  1882  onwards,  however, 
it  grew  rapidly  in  strength  and  by  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  had  clearly  become  not  only  effective  for  its  own 
immediate  purposes,  but  a  centre  of  denominational  consciousness 
to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  the  northern  states.  “  From 
1882  to  1894,”  writes  Dr.  Baker,  “  the  Convention  gained  in 
favor  and  strength  and  a  denomination  was  born  ”  (p.  184). 

A  conference  held  at  Fortress  Munroe,  Virginia,  in 
September,  1894,  proved  a  landmark  in  modem  American  Baptist 
history.  Representatives  of  the  Southern  Convention  and  the 
Home  Mission  Society  there  agreed  on  principles  of  co-operation 
which  removed  many  of  the  causes  of  friction  and  difficulty  which 
had  marred  relationships  in  the  previous  half  century.  The 
Society  gradually  reduced  its  work  in  the  southern  states,  and 
the  way  was  prepared  for  a  gentleman’s  agreement  accepting  a 
geographical  division  of  interests  based  on  an  imaginary  line 
running  south  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Oklahoma,  and  bisecting  Illinois  and  Missouri.  The 
situation  improved  still  further  when,  in  1907,  Northern  Baptists 
reorganised  themselves  by  drawing  together  their  three  principal 
.societies  into  a  general  body.  The  Northern  Baptist  Convention, 
which  was  then  formed,  was  not  exactly  like  the  Southern 
Convention,  but  it  did  provide  a  centralised  organisational  and 
financial  unity,  its  aim  being 

“  to  give  expression  to  the  sentiment  of  its  constituency  upoti 
matters  of  denominational  importance  and  general  religious  ami 
moral  interest;  to  develop  denominational  unity;  and  to  give 
increasing  efficiency  to  efforts  for  the  evangelisation  of  America 
and  the  world.” 

Representation  in  the  Convention  comes  from  the  churches  and 
Associations,  with  officers  of  recognised  denominational  societie.® 
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and  organisations  regarded  as  ex-ofticio  members.  To  safeguard 
their  endowments,  however,  the  three  major  societies  retained  a 
semblance  of  continued  legal  independence.  This  somwhat 
anomalous  situation  has  provided  the  opportunity  for  new 
complications  of  recent  years.  The  Conservative  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  formed  in  1943,  asked  to  be  recognised  by  the 
Northern  Convention  as  a  missionary  agency.  To  agree  would 
have  undermined  the  basis  of  the  Convention  (leaving  aside 
altogether  the  theological  controversies  which  caused  the 
formation  of  the  new  society).  On  the  other  hand,  the  refusal 
of  recognition  may  provoke  the  formation  of  a  wider  new 
organisation  of  an  even  more  disruptive  character.  The  particular 
manner  in  which  these  difficulties  present  themselves  comes  in 
considerable  measure  from  the  special  kind  of  organisation 
adopted  by  the  Northern  Baptists  in  1907. 

The  principles  of  comity  first  agreed  by  North  and  South  in 
1894  were  re-affirmed  and  extended  in  1912.  It  has  not  always 
proved  easy  to  apply  them,  particularly  in  border  states  such  as 
Illinois,  New  Mexico,'  Oklahoma  and  Missouri.  But  responsible 
leaders  on  both  sides  have  desired  amicable  settlements.  The 
general  tendency  has  been  for  churches  in  border  territories  to 
affiliate  more  closely  with  the  Southern  Convention.  There  re¬ 
main  certain  areas  of  present  tension,  including  Alaska. 

Differences  of  polity  between  North  and  South  have,  of 
course,  been  accompanied  by  differences  of  theological  outlook 
and  sympathy.  The  North  has  favoured  open  communion,  inter¬ 
denominational  comity  agreements  in  America  and  overseas,  and 
co-operation  with  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Ecumenical  Movement.  The  South  has  been  more  conservative ; 
isolationist,  so  far  as  close  relationships  with  other  denominations 
are  concerned,  expansionist,  in  regard  to  the  recognition  and 
affiliation  of  groups  of  its  own  diaspora. 

Dr.  Baker’s  book  ends  on  a  grave  note.  Serious  problems 
now  face  American  Baptists  in  their  mutual  relationships. 
Geographical  boundaries  inevitably  cause  tension,  and  the  number 
of  places  where  there  is  friction  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  But  newer  issues  are  even  more  serious.  The  Con¬ 
servative  Baptist  Fellowship  of  Northern  Baptists  has  shown  a 
disposition  to  seek  support  in  the  south,  but  has  not  hesitated 
to  criticise  some  of  those  associated  with  the  Southern  Conven¬ 
tion.  There  appears .  to  be  danger  of  an  attempt  to  win  local 
churches  in  both  north  and  south  on  the  basis  of  a  doctrinal 
emphasis — which  would  be  a  new  principle  altogether  in  American 
Baptist  history.  Further,  the  proposed  union  between  Northern 
Baptists  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ  contains  new  elements  of 
unusual  complexity.  The  Disciples  have  many  churches  in 
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southern  territory.  What  will  happen  to  geographical  comity 
agreements  if  Disciples’  churches  are  united  with  the  Northern 
Convention?  Dr.  Baker  thinks  that  the  only  wise  solution  is  to 
do  away  with  geographical  boundaries,  leaving  each  church  or 
other  Baptist  body  free  to  determine  its  own  affiliation.  “  It 
is  entirely  possible,”  he  says,  “  that  the  greatest  encouragement 
ever  given  to  the  unification  of  Baptists  in  America  may  be  the 
infiltration  of  Baptists  from  each  section  into  the  other  ” 
(pp.  251-2). 

Faced  with  the  fact  that  in  Alaska  and  even  in  Chicago  there 
are  now  churches  of  "  Southern  Baptists  ”  affiliated  to  the 
Southern  Convention,  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco  in  June  of  this  year  boldly 
voted  to  invite  all  Baptist  groups  in  the  United  States  to  join  a 
single  denomination.  Formal  invitations  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
Southern  Convention,  the  two  Negro  Conventions  and  to 
bi-lingual  conventions  consisting  chiefly  of  Germans  and 
Scandinavians.  At  the  same  time  Northern  Baptists  moved  a 
step  further  towards  their  proposed  merger  with  the  Disciples 
of  Christ. 

American  Baptists  must  work  out  their  own  salvation.  Their 
brethren  overseas  will  follow  developments  with  concern  and 
sympathy,  knowing  how  much  depends  on  a  united  and  strong 
Baptist  community  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Baker  nowhere 
refers  to  the  Baptist  World  Alliance.  Ail  that  he  records,  how¬ 
ever,  surely  emphasises  the  importance  of  this  uniting  fellowship 
and  the  need  for  establishing  it  firmly  and  effectively  in  the  heart 
and  life  of  Baptists  in  every  hand.  “  Baptists,”  says  Dr.  Baker 
in  his  closing  paragraph,  “  should  always  be  conscious,  not  only 
of  the  tired  eyes  of  history  gone  by,  but  of  the  yet  unfashioned 
cye.s  of  Baptists  who  will  live  centuries  hence.” 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Sidelights  on  Serampore. 

SOME  time  ago  the  writer  had  recourse  to  those  two  mines  of 
historical  information  in  Calcutta,  the  Imperial  (now  Indian) 
Library  and  the  library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
since  when  he  has  been  possessed  of  a  desire  to  explore  some  of 
the  interesting  byways  that  everywhere  led  from  his  main  subject. 
One  of  these  byways  is  the  one  that  leads  to  Serampore.  It  can 
be  followed  through  many  publications  of  a  century  or  a  century 
and  half  ago,  but  for  our  present  purpose  we  confine  it  rigidly 
to  the  first  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Calcutta  Review  beginning  with 
the  year  1845,  by  which  time  the  Serampore  trio  had  become 
highly  respected  characters  of  recent  history.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Calcutta  Review  has  been  thoroughly  combed  by  the 
authors  of  the  various  “  Lives  ”  of  the  early  Bengal  missionaries 
and  no  important  fact  is  likely  to  have  been  overlooked  by  them, 
but  a  biographer  must  select  his  matter  and  must  often  omit 
material  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  his  book  and  yet  which 
sheds  some  sidelight  on  the  character  whose  story  he  is  telling. 
It  is  such  material,  extracted  from  the  old  volume  of  the  Review, 
which  follows. 

The  Calcutta  Review  as  its  name  implies,  published  reviews  of 
contemporary  publications.  Its  articles  were  anonymous  and 
confined  to  subjects  relating  to  India  and  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  reviews  are  lengthy  and  are  often 
of  considerable  interest.  Generally  they  seem  to  be  the  reviewer’s 
own  essay  on  the  subject  discussed  and  include  a  large  amount 
of  independent  information. 

Article  1  of  the  first  volume  deals  with  the  social  life  of  the 
English  in  India  and  sheds  a  little  light  on  the  convenience  of 
the  Danish  settlement  of  Serampore  not  only  to  proscribed 
missionaries,  but  also  to  others  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  all-powerful  Company,  and 
wished  to  find  asylum  outside  its  jurisdiction.  “  A  man  becomes 
bankrupt,”  we  read,  “  passes  through  the  Insolvent  Court, 
surrenders,  or  ought  to  surrender  every  farthing  he  has  in  the 
world,  and  what  is  the  result?  We  do  not  see  a  pale-faced,  dim- 
cved  wretch,  with  stopping  gate  and  slouched  hat,  and  coat  out  at 
elbows,  stealing  along  the  streets  to  his  small  furnished  lodging 
in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  town.  No;  on  the  veiy  day  that 
his  name  appears  in  the  Gazette,  whilst  he  is  advertised  to  the 
whole  world  as  "  late  of  Calcutta  and  now  residing  in  the  Danish 
settlement  of  Serampore,”  he  may,  perchance  be  seen  on  the 
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course  of  Calcutta  riding  a  fine  English  horse  .  .  His 
domicile  is  of  course  Serampore  and  he  is  now  a  visitor  to 
Calcutta,  but  by  migrating  to  Serampore  he  has  evidently  rapidly 
found  new  means  not  only  of  subsistence  but  even  to  opulence. 
No  doubt  it  is  with  creditors’  money  for  the  time  being  at  least. 

The  incident  in  the  year  1807  when  the  Government 
attempted  to  close  the  Serampore  press  is  discussed  at  some 
length  in  an  essay  on  “  The  Early  or  Exclusively  Oriental  Period 
of  Government  Education  in  Bengal.”  It  will  be  recollected  that 
exception  was  taken  by  Government  to  a  pamphlet  published  by 
the  Serampore  Press  which  was  alleged  to  be  offensive  to 
Moslems  and  likely  to  be  productive  of  disorder.  All  that  the 
offending  pamphlet  contained,  says  the  writer,  was  “  a  brief 
statement  of  gospel  truth,  while  it  depicted  in  plain  but  strong 
terms  the  character  of  Muhammed  and  his  sanguinary  faith :  but 
not  in  terms  plainer  or  stronger  than  justice  demanded,  and 
historic  truthfully  warranted.  The  only  effect  it  had  on  the 
Mussalmen  themselves,  was,  that  it  led  to  the  request,  on  the  part 
of  a  Mogul  merchant,  that  one  of  their  learned  men  '  should 
prepare  an  answer  to  it  The  publications  of  the  Press  were 
proscribed  and  the  Danish  Governor  of  Serampore,  who  at  all 
times  remained  a  firm  friend  of  the  missionaries,  pressed  for  an 
official  answer  from  the  British  Governor-General  to  the  question 
"  Whether  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Bengali  language 
was  to  be  included  in  his  lordship’s  prohibition  ?  ”  The  reply 
he  eventually  received  was  as  follows :  “  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  objection  to  the  promulgation  of  the  scriptures  in  the  Bengali 
language  unaccompanied  by  any  comment  on  the  religions  of  the 
country.”  That  is  as  the  Review  ironically  comments,  “the 
English  Government  were  not  aware  that  there  was  any  objection 
to  the  publication  of  the  Bible,  yet  they  were  not  certain.” 

The  struggle  continued  with  the  well-known  result;  with 
the  aid  of  the  Governor  of  Serampore  the  missionarie.s 
successfully  resisted  the  demand  that  the  Press  should  be  removed 
to  Calcutta  (which  would  have  meant  its  closure)  but  were 
compelled  to  submit  any  matter  for  publication  to  prior  censor¬ 
ship  by  a  Government  officer,  who  would  be  either  a  Hindu  or 
a  Mohammedan. 

The  "  secret  department  ”  of  Government  then  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  desired  Mr.  Blaquiere,  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  Town  of  Calcutta  to  make  further  enquiries  regarding  the 
missionaries  and,  to  quote  the  Review  again,  these  enquiries 
"  led  to  the  fearful  discovery  that  there  were  other  tracts  of  a 
similar  nature  in  the  Hindustani  and  Bengali  languages — ^and  to 
the  still  more  astounding  discovery,  that  the  Gospel  of  salvation 
was  actually  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta !  ”  This 
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information  was  included  in  a  despatch  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Blaquiere  had  directed  a  Brahmin 
in  his  service  to  wait  on  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ward  and,  under  a 
pretended  desire  to  become  a  convert,  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Ward 
such  copies  of  publications  issued  by  the  missionaries  as  he  could. 
The  result  of  this  subterfuge  was  that  Mr.  Blaquiere  was  very 
cleverly  able  to  produce  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  no 
less  than  eleven  publications,  some  in  Bengali  and  some  in 
Hindustani.  Mr.  Blaquiere  also  deputed  “  a  person  in  his 
employ  ”  to  attend  one  of  the  meetings  conducted  by  Mr.  Ward 
and  a  copy  of  the  report  of  this  meeting  was  appended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Honorable  Court.  The  “  Memorandum  ”  reports 
that  the  ceremony  was  conducted  by  an  elderly  Bengali  who, 
during  the  course  of  his  sermon  observed  that  even  Brahmans 
and  other  people  of  respectability  live  a  sinful  life  in  the  town ; 
to  this  they  were  prompted  by  their  evil  inclination.  He 
questioned  the  difference  between  Brahmans  and  other  men  seeing 
they  are  both  liable  to  sin  equally,  that  if  other  castes  were 
required  to  expiate  their  sins,  wlw  not  the  Brahmans — that 
Brahmans  cannot  forgive  sins.  A  European  then  ascended  the 
jiulpit  and  preached  a  sermon  in  English.  Among  the  hearers, 
the  observer  reported,  he  did  not  see  a  single  person  of  respecta¬ 
bility,  but  such  as  he  recognised  lived  an  irregular  life.  (Was 
it  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  gospels  that  led  Mr.  Blaquiere 
to  overlook  the  most  obvious  retort  which  could  be  made  to  the 
criticism  of  a  church  which  carried  its  message  to  the  Indian 
equivalent  of  publicans  and  sinners  ?) 

On  receipt  of  these  communications,  the  Supreme  Council 
took  even  more  extreme  suppressive  measures  in  spite  of  all  the 
explanations  of  “  the  venerable  Mr.  Carey  ”  and  all  the  protests 
of  the  Governor  of  Serampore.  There  was,  however,  one  servant 
of  the  Company  possessed  of  the  energy  and  the  will  to  make  a 
vigorous  protest,  and  to  dare  the  frown  of  the  Government  he 
served ;  this  was  none  other  than  the  Rev.  Dr.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  later  Vice-Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  William 
and  one  of  the  group  of  evangelical  chaplains  of  the  East  India 
Company  appointed  through  the  influence  of  Charles  Grant  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  doughty  Charles  Simeon  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Cambridge.  Buchanan  “addressed  a  memorial  or 
remonstrance  of  a  character  so  bold,  energetic,  and  uncom¬ 
promising,  as  to  draw  upon  himself  the  heaviest  denunciation  of 
the  Supreme  Government.  The  stroke  had  evidently  fallen  on 
.'^ome  real  sores.  For  so  keenly  did  the  members  of  Government 
smart  under  the  cutting  animadversions  of  the  memorialist,  that 
they  felt  themselves  compelled  to  address  a  conjoint  letter  of 
complaint  and  self -vindication  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  Most 
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certainly  the  Rev.  Doctor  did  not  mince  the  matter.  His  trumpet 
gave  no  uncertain  sound.”  All  honour  to  the  Reverend  Doctor; 
his  was  hardly  a  gentle  character,  but  he  dared  in  no  uncertain 
way  “  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church.” 

A  bypath  leads  from  Serampore  to  Burma ;  it  was  trod  by 
Felix  Carey  and  Chater  and  by  Adoniram  Judson,  and  they  found 
it  a  thorny  path.  In  due  course  the  work  grew  in  Burma  and, 
as  at  Serampore,  a  Mission  Press  was  established.  The  Calcutta 
Reviezv  frequently  notices  publications  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission  Press  at  Moulmein  and  an  early  volume  informs  us  that 
from  Moulmein  appeared  a  little  book  of  verse  compiled  by  a 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Simons  entitled  The  Child’s  Wreath  of  Hymns  and 
Songs.  The  review  devotes  several  pages  to  it,  in  which  the 
dearth  of  educational  books  suitable  for  children  is  deplored  and 
more  especially  the  absence  of  a  demand  for  them.  A  footnote, 
however,  pays  tribute  to  “  the  Serampore  and  other  Missionary 
Presses  ”  which  had  published  important  educational  works, 
though,  sad  to  say,  they  were  designed  to  create  rather  than  to 
meet  a  demand.  A  criticism  which  has  rather  a  modem  sound 
is  “  the  pernicious  habit  of  slipping  off  the  tongue  expressions 
of  self-condemnation  and  devotion  equally  beyond  the  possible 
calibre  of  a  child’s  mind  .  .  .  how  can  a  child  repeat  such  word.s 
as  the  following  with  any  degree  of  understanding? 

Madly  I  ran  my  sinful  race. 

Vindictive  fustice  stood  in  view; 

To  Sinai’s  fiery  mount  I  flew.” 

and,  ”  on  infantine  lips  what  meaning  can  be  attached  to  these 
expressions? 

You  were  wretched,  weak  and  vile. 

You  deserved  His  holy  frown. 

But  he  saw  you  with  a  smile, 

.^nd  to  save  you  hastetied  down.” 

Mrs.  Simons  however  was  a  mother  and  was  evidently  not 
quite  so  devoid  of  an  understanding  of  a  child’s  outlook  as  some 
of  her  selections  might  indicate,  as  the  following  “  entire  specimen 
of  Mrs.  Simons’s  versification  ”  will  show : 

MARY’S  LAMB 

Mary  had  a  little  Iamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow, 

.•Vnd  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  of  Mrs.  Simons  sitting  among  her 
children  (a  veritable  quiverful,  without  doubt,  though  one  of  her 
IKieins  suggests  that  there  were  gaps  in  the  quiver),  in  the  steamy 
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heat  of  faraway  Burma  while  her  thoughts  strayed  to  the  cool 
green  pastures  of  some  village  in  her  native  land,  to  the  spring¬ 
time  and  to  the  lively  fleecy  lambs  her  own  children  would  never 
see  so  long  as  they  remained  in  exile,  and  formulating  a  verse 
which  a  full  century  later  would  be  on  the  lips  of  every  English 
child.  It  is  interesting  to  think  too,  that  it  was  a  Baptist  Mission 
Press  which  first  published  “  Mary  had  a  little  lamb.” 

In  Volume  III  of  the  Review  we  read  of  a  book  by  the 
mighty  Alexander  Duff  on  the  subject  of  Indian  Missions  and 
Hinduism  which  leads  the  writer  to  contemplate  the  "  Literary 
Fruits  of  Missionary  Labours  ”  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised 
to  find  that  he  writes  with  admiration  of  the  extraordinary 
liberality  of  mind  of  “  the  first  Englishmen  that  ever  came  to  the 
shores  of  Bengal  with  the  single  purpose  of  communicating  to 
the  natives  of  India  the  pure  gospel  of  salvation;  with  no 
advantages  of  academic  training  .  .  .  they  were  led  into  various 
courses  of  research  that  issued  in  their  being  the  agents  of 
diffusing  a  greater  amount  of  accurate  knowledge  regarding 
India  and  it’s  people  .  .  .  than  had  been  accessible  to  European 
students  before.  A  few  years  before  they  came  to  India,  Carey 
and  Mar.shman  (and  we  suppose  Ward  also,  though  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  aught  of  his  early  history)  were  men 
of  whom  it  might  be  said  that  “  They  knew,  and  knew  no  more, 
their  bible  true,”  and  a  few  years  after  their  arrival,  we  find 
them  grappling  successfully  with  some  of  the  most  difficult 
subjects  of  philological  and  ethnographical  research ;  and  until 
this  hour  their  works  are  among  the  most  important  sources  from 
which  the  student  must  gain  his  knowledge  of  India  and  Indian 
things.  He  who  would  enquire  into  the  natural  products  of  the 
country  will  find  that  he  must  proceed  a  long  way  before  he  reach 
the  point  to  which  Carey  led  the  w^ay.  He  who  would  study  the 
philosophy  of  Indian  life,  and  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  people 
will  find  much  information  in  the  periodical  writings  of  Dr. 
Marshman ;  while  the  student  of  man  and  matters  might  live 
long  in  the  land  .  .  .  without  getting  any  information  he  might 
not  have  got  from  the  classical  work  of  Mr.  Ward.” 

The  Rev.  William  Robinson  joined  the  Serampore 
Community  in  1806;  he  attempted  to  form  a  mission  to  Bhutan 
and  later  proceeded  to  Java  and  Sumatra,  thence  returning  to 
minister  at  the  1^11  Bazar  Church.  Calcutta.  During  his  years 
in  Bengal  he  pieced  together  a  poem  in  blank  verse  of  no  less 
than  eight  books,  with  an  appendix  thrown  in,  bearing  the 
formidable  title  The  Invisible  World :  or  The  State  of  Departed 
Spirits  between  Death  and  the  Resurrection  which  was  offered 
to  a  long-suffering  public  in  the  year  1844.  The  reviewer  of  this 
monumental  work  confesses  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  poem  in 
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heroic  verse  equal  in  length  to  Paradise  Lost  had  been  produced 
by  “an  acclimated  sojourner  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
anti-poetic  plains  of  Bengal  ’’  had  served  to  whet  his  curiosity 
and  he  “  hastened  to  its  perusal.”  The  reviewer’s  theory  that 
poetry  could  not  be  written  in  the  plains  of  Bengal  remained 
undisturbed;  he  plodded  bravely  through  Mr.  Robinson’s  poem 
to  the  bitter  end  and  the  opinion,  formed  at  the  beginning,  that 
he  was  reading  “  not  poetry  but  rather  a  somewhat  tame  and 
bald  prose  ”  was  still  firmly  held  when  he  lay  down  the  book. 

The  poem  supposes  an  intermediate  state  in  which  "a  dis¬ 
embodied  spirit,  lately  arrived  from  earth,  seeks  an  early 
interview  with  Adam.  Amongst  other  matters  he  is  anxious  to 
learn  what  the  common  Father  knew  respecting  the  shape,  size 
and  motions  of  the  earth,  when  an  inhabitant  of  Paradise  before 
the  fall.  Adam  replied  that  he  had  succeeded  in  discovering 
much  himself,  and  what  he  had  failed  in  discovering  was  con¬ 
descendingly  communicated  to  him  by  angels  from  heaven.” 

Adam  says : 

“  Once,  when  a  number  of  them  had  to  me 
A  visit  paid,  and  had,  on  many  things, 

With  me  conversed;  much  wishing,  on  some  points 
To  be  still  more  informed,  I  thus  addressed 
Them,  and  the  information  I  desired. 

At  once  obtained.” 

and  in  further  questioning  the  angels  Adam  says : 

^‘ .  .  .  but  still  we  had  not  learned 

The  earth’s  extent;  that  is  a  point  on  which 

Your  information  will  us  much  oblige. 


...  I  have  since  observed,  that  when 
I  stand  upon  a  hill  or  rising  ground, 

I  further  see  than  when  I  take  my  stand 
Upon  a  lower  spot;  and  this  to  me 
An  indication  seems,  that  the  earth’s  form 
Is  globular  .  .  .” 

The  angel  demonstrates  the  rotation  of  the  earth  by  means  of  a 
“  fruit  ”  on  which  stands  an  ant  which  typifies  a  man,  and  having 
concluding  his  demonstration,  closes  with  : 

“ .  .  ,  And  now  I  hope. 

The  cause  of  night  and  day  to  thee  is  clear.” 

It  is  enough;  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  reviewer  that 
good  missionary  though  Mr.  Robinson  undoubtedly  was,  his 
Invisible  World  has  no  great  poetic  of  philosophic  merit. 

A  long  discussion  in  the  Review  of  1847  on  Indigo  Planters 
as  they  had  been  about  half  a  century  earlier  reminds  us  that  at 
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that  period  Carey  and  his  associate,  John  Thomas,  were  Indigo 
planters  at  Mudnabati  and  Mahipaldighi  respectively  for  some 
years.  Indigo  production  was  for  over  a  century  a  staple  industry 
in  Bengal  and  Bihar,  and  even  to  this  day  there  are  those  who 
can  remember  how  the  indigo  industry  was  dealt  a  death  blow 
\vhen  the  brilliant  dyes  of  modern  aniline  chemistry  effectively 
ousted  the  duller  vegetable  dye  from  the  market. 

The  indigo  planter  of  early  days  was  not  a  servant  of  the 
Company;  doubtless  he  entered  the  country  with  the  cognizance 
of  the  Company,  though  he  may  not  have  had  official  permission. 
The  prevalent  picture  in  England  of  an  indigo  planter,  to  quote 
from  the  Review,  was  of  a  man  “  with  a  wide-brimmed  straw  hat, 
a  fierce  and  oppressive  overseer,  and  a  whole  string  of  unfortunate 
dark  coloured  beings,  working  away  incessantly  under  a  broiling 
and  vertical  sun  .  .  .  and  is  supposed  to  go  home  at  the  end  of  a 
couple  of  lustra,  with  a  fortune  raised  on  the  basis  of  oppression 
and  illegality.”  “  We  will  try  and  give  the  planter  fair  play,” 
says  the  anonymous  essayist,  “  nothing  extenuating,  nor  setting 
down  aught  in  malice.” 

The  planter  who  settled  in  Bengal  about  the  time  of  William 
Carey  was  as  often  as  not  an  adventurer  seeking  a  spot  on  which 
to  establish  himself.  His  method  was  to  purchase  ”  a  potta  of 
about  fifty,  or  one  hundred  bighas,  and  there  erect  a  factory  with 
vats,  godowns  and  machinery  complete.”  Under  the  laws  of  the 
Company  he  was  not  allowed  to  own  land  himself,  the  land  was 
therefore  held  “  benami  or  covertly,  by  the  master,  and  openly 
by  his  native  agent,  or  some  other  man  of  straw.”  He  was  not 
even  covertly  a  landowner  on  any  scale,  and  to  obtain  a  crop  he 
tvould  have  to  persuade  the  neighbouring  peasants  to  sow  indigo, 
giving  them  an  advance  of  two  rupees  per  bigha  and  promising 
them  a  dividend  at  harvest  time.  The  zemindar,  or  landowner  of 
the  district,  who  incidentally  seldom  had  any  interest  in  the  land 
apart  from  extracting  his  rents,  was  not  usually  disposed  to  look 
very  favourably  on  this  interference  with  his  lordship  over  the 
ryots,  and  inevitably  there  were  quarrels.  In  a  country  where 
landmarks  are  easily  obliterated,  where,  for  example,  during  the 
rains  a  small  muddy  stream  might  become  a  raging  torrent 
flooding  large  areas  of  land  and  then  subside  into  a  course  quite 
different  from  that  it  had  previously  followed,  there  was  ample 
opportunity  for  disagreements  over  boundaries.  Indigo  estates 
were  far  from  the  centres  of  government  and  the  arm  of  the  law 
Jiever  very  long  in  India,  seldom  extended  as  far  as  the  indigo 
estate.  The  result  was  that  disputes  were  as  often  as  not  settled 
under  the  “  lattial  system  ”  by  the  retainers  of  the  respective 
.'sides.  The  word  lattial  is  derived  from  the  vernacular  word 
"  latti,”  now  more  commonly  spelt  ”  lathi,”  is  a  weighted  bamboo 
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pole  capable  of  forming  quite  a  formidable  weapon;  it  is  used 
in  these  days  by  the  Indian  police  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
truncheon.  The  writer  was  recently  amused  to  find  that  the 
cashier  at  his  office  in  Calcutta  keeps  one  by  his  desk.  Settlement 
by  the  “  lattial  system  ”  merely  indicated  a  free  fight  between  the 
respective  factions. 

Having  erected  his  factory,  the  planter  would  then  seek  out 
high  sandy  places  on  which  to  sow  his  indigo  and  efforts  would  be 
made  to  pursuade  the  ryot  occupying  the  ground  to  accept  the 
two  rupees  advance  and  undertake  the  work.  For  one  reason  or 
another  the  ryot  was  generally  reluctant  to  do  so,  but  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  he  was  short  of  money,  and  at  that  season  could  be 
pursuaded  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  sake  of  the  advance. 
When  sowing  time  approached  the  ryot  would  begin  to  display 
his  reluctance  to  commence  sowing;  the  two  rupees  per  bigha 
had  long  since  been  spent  and  forgotten  and  the  planter  would 
then  have  recourse  to  law  for  breach  of  contract.  A  slip  of  paper 
awarding  him  damages  might  then  be  received  from  the  court : 
of  these  damages  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  only  a  fraction  if 
any,  while  the  ryot  “  who  was  previously  known  in  the  village  as 
a  man  of  flocks  and  herds,  with  a  plough  or  two  and  a  train  of 
lusty  oxen,  has  suddenly  dwindled  down  into  a  penniless  outcaste 
.  .  .  Bullocks  and  utensils,  kids  and  goats  are  safe  under  the 
protection  of  his  patron  .  .  .  his  very  house  and  adjoining  plots 
of  ground  turn  out  to  be  the  property  of  some  distant  relation. 
This  situation  resulted  in  the  unprincipled  sowing  of  the  lands 
by  force,  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  body  of  lattials.” 

The  seeds  being  sown  by  one  means  or  another,  and  the 
plant  having  commenced  growing,  the  grass  and  low  jungle  which 
sprang  up  with  great  rapidity  in  the  hot  damp  climate  of  Bengal, 
must  be  constantly  weeded  out.  Agreement  or  no  agreement,  this 
was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  ryot  and  so  coolies  must  be  hired  by 
the  factory  for  weeding,  and  two  annas  per  man  entered  again.st 
the  name  of  the  defaulter. 

At  last  the  crop,  if  it  survived  the  hazards  of  climate  and 
jungle  was  gathered,  and  the  ryot  received  his  payment.  From 
this  must  be  deducted  the  advance  and  other  amounts  standing 
against  his  name.  From  the  balance,  rent  must  be  paid,  debts 
repaid,  together  with  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fifty  per¬ 
cent  (low  enough !  when  the  watchman  at  the  writer’s  office  died 
in  1947  he  left  about  a  thousand  rupees  out  in  loans  among  his 
fellow-workers  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  eighty  per  cent.) 
Then  there  would  be  demands  for  “  gifts  ”  from  the  planter’s 
agents,  the  zemindar’s  agents  and  many  others  who  felt  they 
should  share  in  the  year’s  prosperity,  with  the  result,  the  Rcvieir 
informs  us,  that  the  rj'ot  would  be  left  with  about  eight  annas  to 
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pay  oflf  demands  of  one  rupee  twelve  annas.  On  the  whole  indigo 
growing  was  not  very  profitable  to  the  ryot,  and  it  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  that  he  did  not  find  it  a  very  attractive  occupation. 

In  these  circumstances  as  well  as  in  the  misfortunes  William 
Carey  suffered  due  to  floods,  probably  lie  the  reasons  why  he, 
an  eminently  practical  man,  was  not  able  to  make  indigo  produc¬ 
tion  pay.  Hampered  on  the  one  hand  by  the  indolence  of  the  ryot 
and  his  reluctance  to  cultivate  indigo  energetically,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  his  own  conscience,  which  we  can  hardly  imagine 
permitting  him  to  resort  to  the  “  lattial  system,”  or  any  other 
method  of  enforcement,  William  Carey  was  in  a  business  in  which 
the  odds  were  weighted  against  him.  Doubtless  too,  his  Christian 
employer,  Mr.  Udny,  although  prepared  to  continue  the  factory 
for  so  long  at  a  loss  in  the  hope  that  a  few  successful  seasons 
would  make  all  the  difference  to  a  project  existing  so  near  the 
border  line  between  failure  and  success,  was  not  prepared  to 
resort  to  enforcement  either.  Indigo  planting  tided  Carey  over 
a  very  difficult  period  and  was  part  of  his  preparation  for 
Serampore,  but  both  he  and  Mr.  Udny  were  wise  to  drop  it  when 
they  did. 

William  Carey  died  in  1834,  and  by  the  year  1850  the 
references  to  him  in  the  Calcutta  Review  are  becoming  few  and 
infrequent,  though  literary  work  by  later  Baptists  is  reviewed 
quite  frequently.  The  occasional  references  to  Carey  by  the 
English  residents  in  India  of  that  time  indicate  that  he  had  bwome 
•almost  a  legendary  figure,  looked  back  to  with  veneration.  The 
following  paragraph,  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  a  work- 
entitled  An  Anglo-Indian  Domestic  Sketch — A  letter  from  an 
Artist  in  India  to  his  Mother  in  England  in  1849  relates  a  minor 
incident  and,  quite  incidentally,  gives  an  indication  of  the 
impression  Carey’s  life  had  made  on  the  average  European.  In 
discussing  the  ravages  of  white  ants,  one  of  the  minor  plagues 
of  life  in  the  tropics,  the  writer  says,  “  We  have  heard  that  the 
venerable  Dr.  Carey  was  never  known  to  be  thoroughly  enraged 
by  any  creature,  except  by  these  same  white  ants,  and  well  he 
might — for  they  utterly  destroyed  in  a  single  night,  either 
Walton’s  Polyglot  or  Poole’s  Synopsis.  We  believe  it  is  on  record 
that  the  good  old  man  set  about  a  search  after  the  queen  mother, 
with  a  view  to  cutting  off  the  succession ;  but  whether  he  did  or 
not.  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard.” 

F.  M.  W.  Harrison. 


Recollections  of  a  General  Superintendent. 

IT  seems  but  yesterday  since  I  was  being  exhibited  as  an 
abnormally  young  superintendent,  a  precocious  child  unwisely 
allowed  to  sit  up  and  share  the  activities  of  his  elders.  Alas !  I 
am  now  solemnly  described  as  “  the  doyen  ”,  presumably  because 
there  is  no  honest  Saxon  word  adequate  to  portray  the  effect  of 
twenty-six  years  spent  in  this  exacting  duty.  The  period  has 
yielded  a  store  of  happy  memories  and  witnessed  a  remarkable 
alteration  in  the  denomination’s  appraisement  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendency.  Here  I  can  only  select  a  few  outstanding  recollections  : 

As  the  youngest  superintendent  ever  appointed — still  in  the 
thirties — I  was  the  natural  target  for  advice  when  emerging  from 
the  shelter  of  a  generous  church  into  the  exposed  ground  of 
denominational  office.  I  was  urged  to  concentrate  upon  the 
important  people;  to  give  my  time  to  the  small  churches;  to 
remember  that  the  ministry  existed  for  the  churches;  to  realise 
that  the  ministers  held  the  key  to  all  our  problems;  to  wear 
clerical  dress;  to  remain  human;  to  endeavour  to  keep  my  soul 
alive  in  spite  of  the  deadening  effect  of  administrative  duties, 
etc.,  etc.  It  was  all  very  bewildering,  but  I  soon  discovered  that 
it  took  more  wisdom  to  decide  between  conflicting  advisers  than 
to  make  up  my  own  mind  in  the  secret  place.  One  minister 
solemnly  assured  me  that  his  church  would  never  invite  a  super¬ 
intendent  to  conduct  worship  or  to  advise  on  policy ;  but  he  hinted 
that  if  I  attended  his  week-night  service  as  “  an  ordinary  person,” 
he  might  invite  me  to  lead  in  prayer.  It  seemed  strange  counsel 
to  one  who  was  perforce  refusing  about  three  engagements  a 
night,  and  the  strangeness  was  not  lessened  when,  a  few  years 
later,  that  particular  church  and  minister  were  appealing  for  the 
superintendent’s  help.  The  advice  which  recurs  most  frequently 
concerns  the  temptation  to  preach  old  sermons.  “  If  I  were  a 
superintendent  ”,  said  one  of  my  ministerial  friends,  “  I  should 
discipline  myself  by  preparing  at  least  one  new  sermon  each  week.” 
In  due  course  that  counsellor  became  a  superintendent,  but  I 
do  not  remember  that  he  repeated  the  advice  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment.  With  an  area  comprising  over  two  hundred  churches 
and  covering  four  counties,  repetition  is  inevitable  and  need 
not  be  vain.  Surely  the  late  E.  G.  Gange  would  have  been  unwise 
had  he  destroyed  the  manuscript  of  his  famous  sermon  on 
“  Somebodies  and  Nobodies  ”  after  its  first  delivery !  It  must 
have  been  preached  hundreds  of  times  to  the  great  advantage  of 
his  hearers.  Of  course,  discretion  is  necessary,  especially  at 
Anniversary  seasons  when  gipsying  is  popular,  but  a  message 
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worth  preaching  is  worth  repeating.  A  generous  chairman,  who 
introduced  me  by  saying  that  he  had  never  heard  me  repeat  a  ser¬ 
mon,  was  unconsciously  paying  tribute  to  my  book-keeping  rather 
than  to  any  extraordinary  versatility.  It  is  significant  that  the 
advice  tendered  to  superintendents  today  has  ceased  to  be  trivial 
and  now  generally  takes  the  form  of  suggesting  that  they  should 
exercise  more  authority  and  give  corporate  spiritual  leadership 
to  the  denomination. 

In  the  early  years  the  Superintendency  was  suspect.  Dr. 
T.  R.  Glover  spoke  for  many  Baptists  at  Cardiff,  in  1924,  when 
he  referred  to  the  superintendents  as  “  men  who  had  taken  a 
step  down  from  the  pulpit  ”  and  expressed  the  view  that  the 
office  was  a  danger  both  to  the  denomination  and  to  the  men  who 
held  it.  This  opinion  is  no  longer  prevalent  and  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  tributes  paid  by  recent  Presidents  of  the  Baptist 
Union.  What  has  caused  the  change?  An  answer  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  Reports  submitted  to  the  Council  by  successive 
Commissions,  appointed  to  consider  matters  of  polity.  The  report 
of  1926,  necessitated  by  criticisms  of  the  Scheme  and  its  admini¬ 
stration,  stated  : 

“  The  General  Superintendents  as  a  body  are  strongly 
concerned  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  Churches,  and 
in  view  of  the  heavy  administrative  tasks  laid  upon  them  it  is 
no  slight  achievement  to  have  accomplished  so  much  .  .  .  Nor 
do  we  hesitate  to  affirm  that  our  General  Superintendents,  in 
the  spirit  and  quality  of  their  manhood  and  service,  are 
deserving  of  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  entire 
denomination.” 

1'he  Polity  Commission,  reporting  in  1942,  went  further : 

“  The  General  Superinendents  have  now  been  at  work 
among  our  churches  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  have  abundantly  justified  the 
institution  of  their  office  .  .  .  The  original  conception  of  their 
office  was  primarily  one  of  spiritual  leadership  .  .  .  We  believe 
the  time  has  come  to  take  more  seriously  this  view  of  the  office, 
and  to  give  our  General  Superintendents  larger  opportunities 
of  exercising  such  a  ministry. 

During  the  period  under  review  the  denomination  has  raised 
great  funds,  established  numerous  departments  and  undertaken 
ever-widening  service  in  the  interest  of  churches  and  ministers. 
In  all  these  activities  the  superintendents  have  taken  a  leading, 
if  not  always  a  conspicuous,  part.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  last 
Council  Report  tribute  is  paid  to  the  unostentatious  nature  of  their 
contribution : 
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“  The  regular  work  of  the  Superintendents  has  become 
more  rather  than  less  difficult .  .  .  Much  of  their  work  is  known 
through  our  papers  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  consists 
of  doing  good  almost  by  stealth  .  .  .  Their  mutual  confidence 
and  helpfulness  as  a  body  are  a  great  asset  and  the  Ojuncil 
look  to  them  for  guidance.” 

Those  who  ask  the  superintendents  to  think  corporately  on 
denominational  problems  may  rest  assured  that  this  is  their 
constant  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  think  the 
superintendents  should  make  authoritative  pronouncements  on 
questions  of  faith  and  order  will,  I  hope,  continue  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  While  an  impressive  catalogue  could  be  compiled  of 
the  contributions  made  by  the  superintendents  to  the  achievements 
which  have  marked  recent  decades,  this  would  convey  a  mistaken 
conception  of  their  aim  and  purpose.  They  are  proud  to  serve, 
but  have  no  desire  to  rule.  They  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as 
a  bench  of  bishops  or  a  spiritual  cabinet,  for  their  increasing 
influence  depends  upon  contact  with  back-benchers,  and  they 
believe  that 

The  game  is  more  than  tlie  players  of  the  gaine, 

And  the  ship  is  more  than  the  crew. 

The  superintendents  have  unique  opportunities  to  feel  the 
spiritual  pulse  of  the  denomination,  to  diagnose  its  ailments  and 
prescribe  remedies ;  but  they  prefer  to  serve  as  general 
practitioners  rather  than  to  advertise  as  proprietors  of  a  panacea. 
I  leave  the  board  with  grateful  memories  of  its  team-work ;  a 
perfect  camaraderie  has  bound  us  together  in  the  fellowship  of 
service  and  our  relationship  with  the  General  Secretary  has  been 
ideal.  Dr.  Aubrey,  Mr.  Ball  and  Rev.  O.  D.  Wiles  have  enriched 
our  fellowship,  contributed  to  our  discussions  and  helped  in  the 
solution  of  our  problems ;  and  we  have  given  to  them  a 
loyalty  which  has  ripened  into  affection.  The  machinery  of  the 
Baptist  Church  House  runs  smoothly  because  Diotrephes  is 
unknown  at  4,  Southampton  Row. 

One  of  the  perils  of  Independency  is  the  scope  it  provides 
for  individualists  to  go  off  at  a  tangent.  Though  we  have  our 
share  of  rebels.  Baptists  have  remained  steadfast  to  essential 
principles  and  their  history  is  one  of  steady  unfolding.  It  is 
significant  that  the  latest  statement  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church, 
adopted  by  the  Council  in  1948,  quotes  with  approval  the  Baptist 
Confession  of  1677.  Limiting  our  view  to  the  present  century,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  necessary  changes  in  organization  have 
been  developments  rather  than  new  beginnings.  This  continuity 
is  not  always  recognised  and  some  of  our  brethren  have  regarded 
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the  Scheme  of  Ministerial  Settlement  and  Sustentation  as  a 
subtle  undermining  of  Independent  principles.  When  it  was  first 
introduced,  the  Rev.  J.  Moffat  Logan  was  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  “  the  abolition  of  Congregationalism,”  but  experience  has 
proved  such  fears  to  be  groundless.  In  his  invaluable  A  History 
of  English  Baptists,^  Dr.  A.  C.  Underwood  rightly  says  that  Dr. 
Shakespeare,  ”  who  was  not  enamoured  of  the  old  Independency, 
went  on  tightening  up  the  organisation,”  and  he  quotes 
Dr.  Carlile’s  comment :  ”  The  old  guard  of  the  denomination 

were  afraid.  Could  they  have  read  all  that  was  in  Shakespeare’s 
mind  they  would  have  been  more  afraid.  The  scheme  went 
through  and  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  the  Baptists  became 
an  ecclesiastical  body.”  I  had  my  own  idea  as  to  what  was  in 
Dr.  Shakespeare’s  mind,  but  the  scheme  finally  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  was  no  departure  from  principle,  but  simply  a 
development,  a  "  tightening  up  ”  of  organisation  to  serve 
expanding  life  and  dianged  conditions.  When  Dr.  Underwood 
further  suggests  that  the  Scheme  “  led  to  Lists  of  Accredited 
Ministers  being  drawn  up  and  to  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  to 
make  sure  that  after  leaving  college  they  continued  their  studies,” 
he  seems  to  be  overlooking  the  fact  that  Accredited  Lists  and  a 
scheme  for  post-collegiate  study  were  in  existence  before  the 
Settlement  and  Sustentation  Scheme  was  drafted.  In  fact  an 
examination  for  Collegiate  candidates  was  required  by  the  1907 
Regulations  for  Ministerial  Recognition  and  relaxed  in  1911 
owing  to  the  strenuous  opposition  of  collegiate  probationers. 
Writing  in  1946,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Walton,  in  The  Gathered 
Community,^  says, 

"  In  1915  the  Baptist  Union  inaugurated  a  scheme  of 
Ministerial  Settlement  and  Sustentation,  and  this  was  amended 
in  1921.  An  entirely  new  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  Annual 
Assembly  in  1926  and  confirmed  in  the  following  year.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  alterations  were  comparatively  slight  and 
the  report  of  the  Commission,  which  suggested  the  amended 
scheme  of  1926,  expressly  stated  : 

'*  It  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  new  scheme  which  we  commend 
to  the  Council,  but  essentially  the  old  scheme  with  certain 
improvements  dictated  by  experience.  Indeed,  the  more  precise 
directions  which  we  incorporate  in  our  recommendations  are 
in  large  measure  merely  explications  of  a  procedure  which  has 
gradually  taken  form  during  these  experimental  years.” 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  those  who  drafted  the  original  scheme  that 
it  has  required  so  little  amendment  to  meet  the  changed  conditions 
ipp  249,250.  2p  153 
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created  by  two  world  wars.  Mr.  Walton  also  expresses  a 
prevalent  misconception  when  he  states  that  the  Superintendents 
“  have  some  legal  authority  over  churches  and  ministers  which 
receive  help  from  the  Sustentation  Fund.”  The  position  was 
correctly  stated  by  Dr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  in  The  Life  and 
Faith  of  the  Baptist^ ;  “  they  have  no  semblance  of  authority- 
over  any  congregation,  however  small.”  Nothing  in  the  scheme 
impairs  the  autonomy  of  the  local  church  and  the  superintendents 
have  no  right  even  to  attend  a  church  meeting,  save  by  invitation 
of  the  members.  An  Anglican  bishop  once  asked  me  wherein  a 
Baptist  superintendent  differed  from  a  bishop.  When  I  replied, 
"  We  have  no  authority,”  he  made  the  facetious  admission, 
“  Between  ourselves,  neither  have  we.”  I  refrained  from  the 
obvious  retort  that  we  claimed  none.  The  latest  adaptation  of 
machinery  to  changing  conditions — the  Baptist  Home  Work  Fund 
— ^though  drastic  in  its  method  of  co-ordinating  the  financial 
resources  of  the  denomination  is  merely  another  example  of 
administrative  development  and  does  no  violence  to  the  prinicple 
enunciated  by  John  Smyth  :  ”  Christ  onelie  is  the  King,  and  law¬ 
giver  of  the  church  and  conscience.” 

Statistics  should  neither  be  worshipped  nor  despised;  but 
rather  interpreted.  They  show  that  British  Baptists  made  con¬ 
sistent  progress  until  1905  and  have  since  declined  in  numbers. 
It  is  curious  that  the  arrested  progress  synchronised  with  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods  in  Sunday  Schools  and  more 
efficient  denominational  organisation.  Questions  and  answers 
at  once  suggest  themselves,  but  most  of  the  answers  are  too 
obvious  and  should  be  distrusted.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  decline  commenced  before  the  appointment  of  super¬ 
intendents,  so  one  tempting  answer  can  be  ruled  out.  In  1932 
the  superintendents  presented  a  Statistical  Report  re  the  Ministry 
to  the  Baptist  Union  Council  and  this  was  brought  up  to  date 
for  the  use  of  the  Polity  Commission  in  1938.  It  revealed  that, 
from  1905,  there  had  been  : 

(a)  A  serious  decline  in  the  number  of  members  and  scholars. 

(&)  An  increase  in  the  number  of  churches. 

(c)  A  persistent  decrease  in  the  number  of  accredited 
ministers. 

(d)  A  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  unaccredited 
ministers. 

(e)  A  growing  mSmber  of  churches  without  any  pastoral 
oversight. 

(/)  A  tendency  to  shorter  pastorates, 
sp.  tlO. 
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In  presenting  these  statistics,  the  superintendents  endeavoured 
to  reveal  causes  and  to  suggest  remedies.  The  loss  of  90,943 
members  and  79,634  scholars  in  forty-two  years  was  due  to  the 
general  drift  from  religion  in  an  age  dominated  by  materialistic 
considerations ;  but  disillusionment  had  set  in,  youth  was  already 
in  revolt  against  the  irreligion  of  parents  and  the  number  of 
scholars  was  increasing.  Owing  to  the  movement  of  population 
and  other  causes,  the  average  membership  in  Baptist  churches — al¬ 
ready  fallen  from  145  to  105  since  1905 — might  continue  to  decline 
along  with  financial  resources.  In  consequence,  many  churches 
would  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  single  pastorates  with  accredited 
ministers.  The  number  of  accredited  ministers  had  fallen  by 
ten  per  year,  and  the  increased  output  promised  by  the  colleges 
might  be  negatived  by  more  ministers  exercising  their  vocations 
outside  the  pastorate  or  denominational  office.  The  inadequate 
number  of  baptisms  recorded  in  recent  years  could  be  explained, 
to  some  extent,  by  the  disturbing  fact  that  more  than  a  quarter 
of  our  churches  were  without  pastoral  oversight.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  surprising  that  in  the  dislocation  caused  by  the  first  world 
war  an  element  of  restlessness  was  observed  in  the  ministry, 
which  was  manifest  in  shorter  pa.storates,  a  tendency  to  criticise 
the  Settlement  Scheme  and  resentment  against  the  imposition  of 
time-limits  to  pastorates. 

While  not  unmindful  of  the  economic  factors,  the  super¬ 
intendents  were  convinced  that  the  problems  were  essentially 
spiritual  and  likely  to  persist  until  Great  Britain  enjoyed  another 
evangelical  revival.  Meanwhile,  they  sought  to  encourage  the 
churches  to  put  first  things  first  and  thus  fit  themselves  for  the 
Master’s  use.  In  addition,  they  made  the  following  suggestions : 

(c)  The  Adoption  of  Fellowship  Schemes,  varying  in  size 
and  constitution  to  meet  local  circumstance.  In  this  way  the 
benefits  of  co-operation  could  be  secured  without  surrendering 
the  historic  Baptist  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  autonomy. 
Advantages  would  accrue  to  all  concerned.  Every  church  could 
secure  some  measure  of  pastoral  oversight  at  a  cost  commensurate 
with  its  resources,  avoid  the  dangers  of  long  pastorless  periods, 
and  enjoy  a  varied  ministry.  Ministers  would  also  benefit  by  the 
fellowship  of  colleagues,  increased  opportunity  to  exercise  special 
gifts,  reduced  sermon  preparation  and,  in  many  cases,  increased 
stipends. 

(b)  The  Substitution  of  a  Settlement  Covencmt  for  a  Time- 
Limit.  There  is  value  in  the  term  “  Covenant  ”  which  suggest.s 
mutual  trust  in  contrast  with  the  fear  which  demands  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  a  time-limit.  On  examination,  the  new  method  was 
found  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  without  the  necessity 
for  the  statutorv  Church  M eeting  which  often  needlesslv  disturbed 
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the  harmony  of  the  fellowship.  The  Covenant  is  finding 
increasing  favour. 

(c)  The  Urgent  Need  for  an  Increase  in  Ministerial  Stipends. 
Since  Ae  adoption  of  the  Settlement  scheme  in  1915  the  stipend 
for  an  accredited  married  minister,  without  children,  has  risen 
by  successive  stages  from  a  minimum  of  £120  to  a  standard  of 
£312  per  annum.  In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  tireless  efforts  of  the  Officers  of  the  Baptist  Union  to  improve 
the  financial  position  of  ministers.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  Dr. 
Aubrey  will  advocate  this  just  cause  during  his  Presidential 
Campaign,  and  he  will  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
superintendents. 

Although  conditions  are  still  difficult,  a  remarkable  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  denominational  outlook.  Depression  has 
lifted.  Morale  is  higher.  Greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
our  distinctive  principles  and  Baptists  are  increasingly  conscious 
that  they  have  come  to  the  Kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this.  In 
the  ministry,  restlessness  has  given  place  to  a  new  sense  of 
vocation.  The  urge  to  evangelise  has  stifled  querulousness.  The 
tide  is  turning  at  last  and  we  are  ready  to  embark. 

I  shall  carry  into  retirement  an  album  of  sacred  memories. 
It  contains  fadeless  pictures  of  churches  and  their  members; 
schools  and  their  children ;  homes  and  their  families.  There  are 
sad  scenes :  a  funeral  service  when  we  laid  the  burnt  bodies 
of  five  brothers  and  sisters  in  one  grave;  the  havoc  of  sin, 
manifest  in  wrecked  homes  and  broken  lives;  and  the  pathos  of 
industrial  depression  and  war-time  anxiety.  Yet  most  of  the 
views  are  brightly  coloured :  men  who  recovered  from  mistakes 
and  turned  defeat  into  victory;  deacons  who  refused  to  believe 
that  the  cause  was  lost  and  maintained  the  witness  of  the  church 
through  the  lean  years;  crowded  Anniversary  gatherings  when 
sinners  were  converted  and  young  disciples  gained;  and  thrilling 
baptismal  services — especially  one  when  twelve  young  people 
professed  faith  in  a  Saviour  Who  enabled  their  minister  to  face 
disabling  sickness  with  dauntless  courage.  Then  I  treasure  the 
memories  of  such  leaders  as  John  Clifford,  rousing  vast  assemblies 
to  enthusiasm  for  righteous  causes  and  responding  to  the  call 
of  God  in  the  Council  Chamber  on  November  20th,  1923 ;  Charles 
Brown,  expounding  the  Word  of  God  and  keeping  the  morning 
watch  when  travelling  in  a  railway  carriage ;  T.  Reaveley  Glover, 
confounding  the  organists  and  choirmasters  by  changing  the  hymns 
and  deleting  the  anthems;  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  teaching  us  to 
make  more  of  baptism  and  insisting  upon  a  College  at  Oxford; 
and  my  own  beloved  minister,  J.  H.  Rushbrooke,  defending  the 
weak,  resisting  oppressors  and  uniting  isolated  groups  in  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance.  To  have  lived  and  worked  with  such 
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men  has  been  a  great  experience.  There  are  also  some  very  varied 
interiors  in  my  album :  mansions  and  cottages,  wherein  I  have 
received  gracious  hospitality  and  enjoyed  enriching  fellowship. 
Finally,  I  cherish  the  picture  of  manses,  screening  the  hardships 
of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  both  men  and  women.  Often  have 
I  marvelled  at  their  skill  and  courage ;  their  ability  to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  and  stews  without  meat.  To  have  made  their 
burden  a  little  lighter  has  been  a  privilege,  but  to  have  won  the 
confidence  of  these  brethren  is  an  abiding  satisfaction.  I  lay 
down  my  task  with  regret  that  I  have  not  made  fuller  use  of 
abounding  opportunities,  yet  finding  hope  in  the  words  of  Bayard 
Taylor :  “  Epimetheus,  ^e  after-thoughted,  receiveth  access  of 
vigor  in  looking  backward,  and  groweth  reversely  from  age  to 
youth.” 

H.  Bonser. 


Oedipus  at  Colonus  :  Sophocles,  translated  into  English  rhyming 

verse  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Gilbert  Murray. 

(Allen  and  Unwin,  5s.) 

"  Oedipus  at  Colonus,”  like  “  King  Lear,”  presents  us  with 
the  spectacle  of  an  old  and  dethroned  king,  driven  out  by  the 
baseness  of  his  own  children  and  exhibiting  a  strange  mixture 
of  regal  pride  and  pathetic  helplessness.  Yet  whereas  Lear’s 
downfall  is  in  part  due  to  his  own  presumption  and  self-will, 
Oedipus  is  a  victim  of  the  inexplicable  malignance  of  his  gods. 
It  is  through  repentance  that  Lear  comes  to  achieve  the  beginning 
of  his  own  redemption,  but  Oedipus  feels  no  need  to  repent. 
Having  unwittingly  committed  the  two  most  heinous  sins  possible, 
the  infectiousness  of  the  untouchable  stays  with  him  all  his  days ; 
he  is  dpolos,  charged  with  a  curse.  It  is  because  of  his 
unquestioning  endurance  of  the  consequences  of  this  that  he  ceases 
to  be  an  unclean  outcast  and  becomes  an  object  of  reverence  and 
awe  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Dr.  Murray’s  translation  into  English  is  pleasing,  and  the 
Introduction  and  Notes  he  provides  will  be  of  particular  value 
to  those  reading  Sophocles  for  the  first  time.  Although  many 
will  feel  that  blank  verse  would  have  been  a  more  suitable  medium 
for  Greek  tragedy,  there  is  nevertheless  great  strength  and 
dignity  in  the  rhymed  couplets  which  are  used  almost  throughout. 

K.  J.  Clark. 


Methods  of  Revelation — The  Torah. 

“  'T'HEORETICALLY  ”  writes  Wheeler  Robinson,  "  there  is 
1  no  limit  to  the  possible  media  of  revelation,  since  the 
transforming  power  of  the  mind  of  man  can  give  religious 
meaning  to  any  object.”  ^  The  Old  Testament  and  Judaism 
bear  witness  to  the  belief  that  God  may  approach  man 
independently  of  man’s  effort  to  find  God.  One  way  of  God  to 
man  is  bound  up  with  the  idea  of  Torah. 

The  word  Torah  is  inadequately  translated  “  Law,”  a  word 
which  fails  to  express  the  true  meaning  or  to  account  for  its 
connection  with  Judge,  Prophet  and  Wise  Man,  as  well  as  with 
the  Priest.  The  fundamental  meaning  is  “  teaching,”  ”  direction  ” 
or  ”  instruction,”  which  probably  meant  originally  “  casting  ”  of 
the  lot  by  which  the  priestly  oracle  was  given,  (cf.  Joshua 
xviii.  6.)  Thus  the  Torah  of  the  priests  meant  not  a  “  book  ” 
l)ut  ”  the  sacred  decisions  given  by  the  priestly  oracle  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  the  Sanctuary  which  in  Israel  w'as  the  seat  of  divine 
judgment.”  *  The  people  in  their  desire  to  know  the  will  of 
Jahweh  turned  to  the  priests,  and  the  decisions  which  they  gave 
included  moral  as  well  as  ritual  teaching.  It  is  because  of  their 
failure  to  “  teach  ”  that  the  priests  were  so  passionately 
criticised  by  the  prophets.®  The  prophets  had  not  always  been 
opjwsed  to  the  priests  and  their  oracles  seem  to  have  been  given, 
on  occasions,  in  connection  with  the  priestly  ritual.  Yet  the 
great  prophets  repelled  by  their  unw'orthy  professional  namesakes 
and  angered  because  of  the  betrayal  of  the  people  by  the  priests, 
separated  themselves  from  the  cult  of  the  Sanctuary  and  delivered 
their  own  ”  toroth.”  These  “  decisions  ”  came  not  from  the 
sacred  lot  but  from  the  high  prophetic  consciousness  and  the  living- 
prophetic  word.  Here  we  see  the  noble  distinction  of  Israel’s 
worship  where  the  ”  decision  ”  given  bv  the  prophets  reveals  the 
exalted  ethical  character  of  their  God,  for  their  standard  and 
predominant  interest  is  the  moral  law,  as  opposed  to  the  perverted 
“  torah  ”  of  the  priests. 

It  was  during  the  Exile  that  the  transformation  of  prophecy 
began,  more  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  externals  of  religion. 
The  spontaneity  which  had  been  so  characteristic  of  prophecy- 
began  to  disappear,  and  after  the  time  of  Ezra  the  Jews  had  a 
vague  idea  that  the  age  of  prophecy  had  come  to  an  end  and  the 

'  Redemption  and  Revelation,  pp,  98,  110. 

^W.  R.  Smith,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jetoish  Church,  p  2Q9. 

^  Micah  iii.  11.  Ezek.  xxii.  2h.  IJosea  iv.  6,  etc. 
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age  oi  tradition  had  begun.  This  may  be  seen  in  Maiachi,  whom 
Lods  regards  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Scribes  and  the  Talmudists/ 
for  he  does  not  look  to  the  continuance  of  prophecy,  but  rather 
to  the  return  of  Elijah  (iv.  5),  and  the  same  tendency  is  clearly 
seen  in  Zechariah  xiii.  The  collection  of  works  known  as  the 
Apocrypha,  belongs  to  the  age  when  prophecy  had  ceased  and 
the  people  were  content  to  live  under  the  Law,  while  apart  from 
an  occasional  pseudo-prophetic  book  in  Apocalyptic  form,  the 
liighest  literary  efforts  are  concerned  with  the  Halacha,  Midrash 
and  Haggada.  Any  suspicion  of  new  revelation  is  not  published 
openly,  but  is  given  under  the  name  of  some  ancient  figure  like 
Enoch,  Moses,  Abraham  or  Adam.  This  feeling  grew  with  time 
and  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  the  prophets  were  believed  to 
be  no  more — “  there  was  great  sorrow  in  Israel,  such  as  there  had 
not  been  since  the  days  that  prophets  ceased  to  exist  among 
them.”  (1  Macc.  ix.  27.)  The  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  speaks  of 
pouring  out  doctrine  as  prophecy,  and  apparently  fails  to  see  the 
difference  between  his  teaching  and  the  great  creative  prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  the  other  prophets.  The  truth  is  that 
prophetic  revelation  had  run  dry,  but  there  was  a  supposedly 
unfailing  source  from  which  revelation  had  been  sent  forth,  a 
.source  rich  and  inexhaustible.  It  was  this  source  which  gave 
the  scribes  their  power,  and  from  which  they  drew  the  inspiration 
for  their  highest  and  most  fruitful  lives.  Here  we  see  as  S.  H. 
Hooke  has  pointed  out,  a  refusal  to  accept  the  implications  of 
the  prophetic  protest.  The  apocalyptic  of  the  day  falls  largely 
under  this  criticism,  as  docs  also  the  “  despairing  hedonism  ”  of 
Ecclesiastes,  and  while  devotion  to  the  letter  of  the  Law  produced 
the  noblest  type  of  piety,  it  also  “  yielded  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  of 
formalism  and  hypocrisy  so  bitterly  denounced  by  Jesus.”  * 
The  foundation  stone  of  Judaism®  is  that  religion  is  revealed, 
and  when  the  prophetic  river  had  become  a  stream,  the  stream  in 
time  running  dry,  revelation  was  sought  elsewhere.  All  revela¬ 
tion,  so  runs  the  creed  of  orthodox  Judaism,  is  contained  in  the 
Torah.  Unlike  prophetic  inspiration  this  is  an  unfailing  source, 
comprising  all  wisdom  and  all  possible  revelation.  It  was  all  that 
God  had  given,  and  all  that  he  could  give.  Unfailing  in  its 
source  it  was  regfarded  as  pre-existent  and  eternal,  ”  He  created 
me  from  the  begitming  before  the  world,  and  I  shall  never  fail.” 
(F.rclus.  xxiv.  9).  This  is  the  theme,  repeated  and  emphasised 

♦  Lods  The  Prophets  and  the  Rise  of  Judaism,  p.  279.  W.  R.  Smith, 
op.  eit,  p.  lS6ff. 

^Judaism  and  Christianity,  Vol.  I.,  p.  266. 

®  The  Articles  of  Belief  of  the  scholastic  theologian  Maimonides 
illustrate  the  prevailing  belief  of  orthodox  Judaism.  See  F.  H.  Smith. 
The  Elements  of  Comparative  Theology,  p.  37. 
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throughout  the  whole  of  Jewish  literature/  and  the  word  Torah 
which  had  such  prominence  in  the  Old  Testament,  gradually 
came  to  mean  “  revelation,”  Moses  having  written  down  the  Law 
to  God’s  dictation.  Commands  had  been  given  by  God  previous 
to  Moses;  they  had  been  given  to  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  but  ”  to  Moses  the  complete  revelation  was  given  once  for 
all.”®  The  Jews,  influenced  as  they  were  by  this  conception  of 
revelation,  could  not  conceive  of  a  time  when  there  wras  no 
revelation.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  include  Adam  in  their 
scheme,  maintaining  that  he  had  received  laws  for  all  mankind. 
The  point  which  they  emphasised  above  all  others  was  that 
”  Whatever  previous  revelations  there  had  been,  they  were  all 
included  in  the  complete  and  final  revelation,  the  twofold  law 
being  given  to  Israel  at  Sinai.”  ®  This  exaggerated  emphasis  upon 
Scripture  may  be  largely  attributed  to  Persian  influence. 
Communion  with  God  could  be  obtained  through  the  study  of 
Scripture,  and  the  gradual  canonisation  of  the  Law  dug  the  grave 
of  the  sacrificial  system. 

The  pre-eminent  position  granted  to  Moses  had  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  reputation  of  the  prophets.  In  direct  contradiction 
to  the  Biblical  presentation  of  the  prophets  as  creative  geniuses, 
we  are  told  that  they  added  nothing  to  the  revelation  already 
given  by  Moses.  They  explained,  emphasised,  warned  and 
repeated  warnings,  but  achieved  nothing  more.  We  should 
remember  the  advice  which  has  been  given  by  numerous  Christian 
students  of  Judaism,  that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  understand 
Judaism,  unless  we  accept  its  assumptions  and  not  substitute 
ours  for  them.  The  prophets  were  in  effect,  according  to  this 
teaching,  simply  links  between  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the  Scribes, 
and  although  they  gave  authoritative  interpretations  and  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  Torah  of  Moses,  yet  their  creative  genius  is  denied, 
their  works  being  relegated  to  the  rank  of  Kabbala  and  connected 
with  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Scribes.'® 

Apart  from  the  revelation  as  it  is  embodied  in  the  writings  in 
the  Pentateuch,  there  is  also  the  conception  of  revelation  trans¬ 
mitted  orally  from  generation  to  generation.  This  conception 
had  significance  when  allied  to  the  casuistical  labours  of  the 
Scribes,  but  first  of  all  we  must  consider  the  effect  upon  the  rest 
of  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  already  seen  that  while  deference 
was  shown  towards  the  prophets  as  mere  interpreters,  their 
original  significance  was  lost,  despite  the  denial  of  this  fact  by 
some  modem  Jewish  writers.  Moore  writes,  "  To  the  Jews  at 
the  beginning  of  our  Era  the  revelation  of  God  was  in  part 

^  W.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

®  Moore,  Judaisfn,  Vol.  I,  p.  112.  ®  Ibid,  p.  276. 

Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  112,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  161. 
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embodied  in  writings  which  had  come  down  from  earlier  times-  - 
the  Law  of  Moses,  the  prophets,  the  histories  attributed  to  the 
prophetic  authorship  and  conveying  religious  and  moral  lessons, 
the  poetry  of  religious  devotion  in  the  Psalms,  prudent  counsels 
for  the  guidance  of  life  in  the  Proverbs,  and  story  books  like 
Ruth  and  Esther,  to  all  of  which  the  quality  of  inspiration,  the 
character  of  sacred  scripture  belonged.”  It  was  freely 
recognised  that  the  prophets  were  men  who  had  possessed  the 
Holy  Spirit,  consequently  all  inspired  men  were  regarded  as 
prophets.  God  had  promised  to  raise  up  prophets,  “  The  Lord 
thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee 
...  I  wilt  raise  them  up  a  prophet  .  .  “  and  under  the 

copious  shelter  of  this  text  there  entered  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
David  and  Solomon,  Ezra  and  Mordecai,  all  being  recognised  as 
prophets.  It  was  an  easy  step  to  maintain  that  all  the  Old 
Testament  books  had  been  written  by  prophets  i.e.  by  inspired 
men,  and  thus  everything  in  Scripture  bore  the  mark  of 
inspiration. 

In  the  Rabbinical  Schools  there  was  no  theory  of  the  method 
of  prophetic  revelation  such  as  that  which  Plato  gives  in  his 
Timaeus,  and  which  Philo  adopted,  where  the  human  nous  was 
displaced  by  the  divine  spirit,  but  they  received  as  an  undoubted 
axiom  the  belief  that  every  word  of  Scripture  had  the  authority 
and  truth  of  the  very  Word  of  God.  This  inspired  work  was 
given  an  immediate  revelation,  through  visions  and  dreams  or 
through  prophetic  inspiration.  All  Scripture  is  the  revelation  of 
God  and  the  Canon  is  not  a  collection  of  Books  distinguished 
merely  by  exalted  teaching  from  other  collections,  but  a  sacred 
collection  of  which  every  word  is  inspired.  This  principle,  that 
the  whole  of  religion  is  contained  in  the  revelation  of  God,  is 
the  first  and  essential  principle  of  orthodox  Judaism.  Yet  all 
Scripture  is  not  intelligible.  Some  of  the  “  teaching  ”  is  clear 
and  unmistakable,  but  much  has  to  be  interpreted,  and  so  there 
arose  teachers  and  schools  for  the  exegesis  of  Scripture,  that  it 
might  be  applied  to  life. 

The  Torah  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  suitable  for  an 
agricultural  community,  but  the  Jews  scattered  throughout  the 
Graeco-Roman  world  were  conscious  of  its  insufficiency;  thus 
a  new  literature  was  created.  In  the  new  circumstances  the 
most  convenient  way  of  making  the  Law  applicable  to  later 
generations  was  the  creation  of  an  unwritten  law  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  This  method  may  appear  a  legal  fiction  to  us,  but  the  Jew 

Moore,  op.  cit,  Vol.  I,  p.  237,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  81,  where  lie  shows 
Rabbinical  use  of  the  Torah  to  denote  whole  of  Old  Testament,  cf. 
MacGregor  and  Purdy,  Jew  and  Greek,  Tutor.f  unto  Christ,  p.  72ff. 

^  Deut.  xviii. 
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believed  most  fervently  in  its  validity.  The  adjustment  to 
changed  conditions  was  a  difficult  one.  Nothing  contained  in  the 
Torah  could  be  altered,  nothing  added,  nothing  taken  away.  Yet 
it  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  (e.g.  regarding  Sabbath  observance) 
and  gave  no  complete  ritual  for  the  daily  round.  The  Canon  of 
Scripture  having  been  closed,  no  new  literature  was  tolerated 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  during  the  interval  a  process  of  oral 
interpretation  was  set  in  motion,  which  in  time  was  to  have  the 
name  of  Moses  attached  to  it.  With  the  help  of  a  greatly  increased 
Law,  the  Jews  were  able  to  face  the  changing  historical  scene, 
and  adapt  their  lives  in  accordance  with  the  swift  passing  of 
time.  A  vast  Talmudic  literature  ascribed  to  Moses,  solved  what 
seemed  an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  gained  a  delegated  reverence 
almost  equal  to  the  Torah  itself.  These  rules  of  life  set  forth  in 
the  Talmud  and  based  on  the  Mishnah  claimed  the  divine  Torah 
as  their  inexhaustible  source.  Rosenthal  writes,  “  Moses,  Jewish 
tradition  holds,  not  only  received  on  Sinai  the  written  Torah 
but  also  its  interpretation  in  the  form  of  Oral  Torah.  The 
Sinaitic  origin  of  the  entire  Torah,  written  and  oral,  may  for 
the  Jurist  and  the  Bible  critic  be  a  fiction,  but  it  certainly  was 
an  unquestionable  truth  and  reality  for  the  Jewish  people.” 
Revelation  is  therefore  still  a  great  fact,  but  it  now  speaks  through 
the  words  God  gave  to  Moses,  and  is  adapted  to  life  through  the 
diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures.^  For  this  important  work 
there  was  the  training  and  tradition  of  the  schools,  and  also 
certain  rules  were  evolved  “  as  norms  of  method  and  criteria  of 
x'alidity.”  “ 

The  broad  assumption  that  there  must  be  an  oral  tradition 
going  back  to  Moses,  and  the  firm  belief  that  these  ideas  had  been 
imparted  to  Moses,  gave  such  a  wide  meaning  to  the  Torah,  that 
it  could  be  adapted  to  almost  any  situation.  The  Pharisees  held 
that  the  Law  should  be  adapted  to  changing  circumstances.  “  All 
had  been  imparted  to  Moses,  so  it  was  held,  and  whatever  might 
be,  at  any  future  time,  unfolded  as  its  meaning  by  some  acute 
and  forseeing  teacher,  was  contained  in  the  Torah  as  Moses  had 
received  it.”  '*  The  word  Torah  which  had  meant  originally 

teaching  ”  and  “  instruction,”  and  had  come  to  be  applied  to 
the  Pentateuch  and  still  later  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament, 
now  referred  to  the  whole  revelation  contained  in  the  written 
text  and  the  unwritten  tradition.  It  referred  to  what  had  in  the 
jvast  been  regarded  as  included  in  the  Torah,  but  also  to  anything 
and  everything  which  might  in  future  be  implied  in  it.  Tn  this 

Judaism  and  Christianitv,  Vol.  IIT,  p.  172. 

H.  W.  Robinson,  Relir/ious  Ideas  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  126. 

Moore,  oj.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  248ff. 

Judaism  and  Christianity,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  103. 
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way  tlic  Torah  became  in  reality  both  immeasurable  and  inex¬ 
haustible.  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  had  caused  the  Scriptures 
to  be  written,  but  his  revelation  was  not  wholly  contained  in  them, 
for  much  remained  unrealised  and  obscure  until  it  came  as  new 
knowledge  to  the  enlightened  mind.  Professor  Loewe  has 
I)ointed  out^'^  how  much  that  has  been  asserted  regarding  the 
Pharisees  is  false,  because  of  the  failure  of  many  scholars  to 
recognise  the  breadth  and  scope  of  their  belief.  It  was  never 
admitted  that  the  commands  of  the  Torah  were  set  on  one  side, 
but  simply  that  they  were  re-interpreted.  There  was  therefore 
room  for  development  and  this  method  of  interpretation  by  which 
revelation  could  mean  anything  was  adopted,  occasionally,  by 
St.  Paul,  with  embarrassing  results,  and  was  used  by 
Protestant  dogmatists  in  their  efforts  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  and  prove  the  deity  of  the  Son. 

G.  F.  Moore  in  his  work  on  Judaism  maintains  that  with 
such  a  conception  of  revelation  as  the  Jews  were  pleased  to  follow, 
there  could  be  no  notion  of  progressive  revelation.^  In  a  very 
real  sense  this  is  true,  but  it  has  been  maintained  that  the 
Pharisees  believed  in  progressive  revelation.  "  The  Pharisee 
believed  in  bringing  religion  into  daily  life,”  writes  Loewe, 

“  because  he  stood  for  the  principle  of  progressive  revelation. 
By  this  he  meant  that  the  spirit  of  the  Torah  contained  the  power 
of  inspiring  changed  circumstances,  not  that  the  Torah  required 
supplementing  from  without.  It  could  expand.”^*  This  was 
cjbviously  the  idea  behind  the  unwritten  Torah,  bringing  it  into 
accord  with  higher  moral  standards  and  advancing  civilization, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  very  subtlety  of  the  conception, 
l)reventing  any  diversions  between  the  conscience  and  the  strict 
commands  of  the  written  Torah.  God  could  then  speak  to  his 
l)Cople  in  every  age,  and  the  method  to  which  the  Pharisees  gave 
l)opularity  is  regarded  by  Herford  as  much  more  successful  than 
any  adopted  by  the  Prophets.^®  The  Pharisees  according  to  this 
view,  followed  the  method  of  applied  prophecy — they  were 
certainly  practical.  The  Pharisees  based  everything  on  the  will 
of  God  as  it  was  contained  in  the  Torah,  and  Aat  will  was 
gradually  discerned  by  the  light  of  conscience  and  reason.  This 
was  the  Pharisaic  view  of  the  l.aw  and  of  the  method  of 
revelation. 

”o^  cit.,  Vol.  I.  p.  157ff. 

**  Moore,  op.  cit.',  Vol.  I,  p,  2.19,  249. 

op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  1.13,  cf.  E.  K.  Scott,  The  Netv  Te.^tament  Idea  of 
Revelation,  who  writes,  “  The  aim  o£  Rabbinical  exposition,  however  strange 
its  metlioos,  was  to  maintain  throiicrh  the  Law  a  living  apprehension  of 
(iod’s  will.  Old  ordinances  and  traditions  were  so  re-interpreted  as  to 
afford  divine  guidance  in  present  needs,”  p.  233. 

Judaism  and  Christianity,  Vol.  1,  p.  108ff. 
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The  Samaritans  failed  to  engineer  anything  comparable  to 
this  ingenious  scheme  of  the  Pharisees.  Stubbornly  refusing  to 
enlarge  their  conception  of  the  Torah,  they  clung  to  their  own 
narrow  views  refusing  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  changing 
scene.  It  is  true  that  unlike  the  Jews  they  were  never  greatly 
scattered  abroad,  and  consequently  were  not  so  conscious  of  the 
need  for  reform.  Starting  from  the  dogmatic  assumption  that 
the  Torah  was  written  by  the  finger  of  God  and  then  copied  by 
Moses,  they  guarded  against  the  unhealthy  intrusion  of  human 
frailty.  There  was  nothing  superficial,  no  superfluities,  and  to 
them  the  suggestion  of  scribal  errors  was  a  phrase  unreal  and 
meaningless.  The  Samaritans  clung  to  the  letter  of  the  Law,  and 
would  admit  no  other  writings  as  Holy  Scriptures,  their  lives 
being  moulded  according  to  the  narrow  belief  which  hardened 
in  their  minds.  Lacking  in  resiliency  they  could  not  hope  to 
achieve  anything  like  the  success  which  came  to  the  Pharisees, 
for  they  attached  all  their  belief  by  slender  threads  to  the 
Pentateuch,  the  corner  stone  of  their  faith. 

Finally,  there  was  the  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gentiles. 
It  was  maintained  by  both  the  great  schools  of  the  second  century 
(Ishmael  and  Akiba)  that  the  whole  Law  was  revealed  to  all 
nations  at  Sinai,  but  all  refused  it  except  Israel.  Hence  we  are 
told  of  the  thundering  at  Sinai,  when  the  Law  was  given  in 
Hebrew,  Roman,  Arabic,  and  Aramaic,  but  its  appeal  failed 
because  it  forbade  sins  which  were  the  curse  of  heredity  upon 
these  people.®^  “  In  Jewish  computation,  however,”  writes  Moore, 
”  based  on  Genesis  x.  the  nations  of  the  World  were  seventy, 
and  the  notion  that  the  Law  was  given  to  all  nations  takes  the 
form  of  a  revelation  in  seventy  languages.  Sometimes  it  is  God’s 
voice  at  Sinai  that  is  heard  in  all  seventy  at  once,  or  Moses  on 
the  Plains  of  Moab  interpreted  the  Law  in  seventy  languages; 
or  again,  the  Law  was  inscribed  on  the  stones  of  the  altar  on 
Mount  Ebal  (Josh,  vii,  31  f.f.)  and  the  nations  sent  their  scribes 
who  copied  it  in  seventy  different  languages.”  “  God,  apparently, 
knew  from  the  beginning  that  this  revelation  would  be  refused 
by  all  save  the  Israelites.  They  therefore  became  His  "  elect  ” 
in  a  very  real  sense.  The  collective  rejection,  however,  did  not 
prevent  individual  Gentiles  from  obeying  the  commands  and 
sharing  the  promises,  and  this  element  of  a  saving  tolerance  wa.s 
seen  occasionally  in  the  zealous  missionary  work  of  those  who 
would  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte. 

The  developed  conception  of  the  Torah  while  suspiciously 
ingenious,  and  marred  by  the  necessity  of  postulating  a  theory 

Moore,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  Note  48.  p.  87,  gives  examples  of  this 
argument. 

**  Moore,  op.  cU.,  Vol.  I,  p.  278. 
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which  has  little,  if  any,  historical  basis,  nevertheless  approaches 
a  great  truth.  It  proclaims  that  God  is  ever  speaking,  for 
the  ancient  conversations  between  God  and  Moses  contain 
inexhaustible  riches  from  which  one  may  obtain  deep  and 
abiding  truths. 

H.  Howard  Williams. 


Faith  Stakes  a  Claim,  by  Leslie  E.  Cooke,  B.A.,  B.D.,  I7l  pp. 

(Independent  Press,  6s.  net.) 

These  sermons  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
formerly  minister  of  Warwick  Road  Church,  Coventry,  have 
about  them  a  characteristic  freshness  and  vigour.  As  one  would 
expect,  they  have  a  strong  social  application  and  their  illustrations 
are  taken  from  many  walks  of  life  and  fields  of  knowledge.  A 
number  of  the  sermons  were  preached  for  special  occasions. 
Some  preachers  are  notably  not  at  their  best  then.  But  Mr. 
Cooke  knows  how  (in  the  old  phrase  which  he  revives),  to 
“  improve  the  occasion.” 

The  style  varies  and  perhaps  a  sermon  should  never  be 
judged  by  how  it  reads  but  by  how  it  sounds.  Yet  we  wonder 
at  times  how  the  preacher  managed  to  carry  his  congregation 
with  him  to  the  far  end  of  some  of  his  long  sentences.  One 
such  sentence,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sermon  on  the  Potter, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  paragraph.  Again,  the  points 
of  the  sermons  as  read  do  not  seem  to  stand  out  clearly  and 
simply.  In  some  of  the  sermons  the  reader  is  carried  from 
beginning  to  end  without  sufficient  pauses  and  rests  for  the  mind. 

But  these  are  minor  criticisms  in  view  of  the  prophetic 
quality  of  the  discourses  themselves.  Those  preachers  who  read 
will  find  themselves  refreshed  to  want  to  preach  some  of  their 
own  sermons  again,  but  differently;  and  to  expound  familiar 
texts  that  glow  here  with  new  heat  and  light. 

Walter  W.  Bottom.s. 


Building  for  the  Future.  (1) 

Known  throughout  the  world  as  the  home  of  Morris  motor 
cars  the  growing  industrial  community  of  Cowley,  Oxford, 
is  also  the  home  of  the  young  and  vigorous  John  Bunyan  Baptist 
Church.  The  challenge  of  Cowley’s  rapidly  expanding  housing 
estates  was  take  up  in  1936  by  the  Oxfordshire  and  East 
Gloucestershire  Association,  largely  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
Rev.  H.  J.  White,  Aid.  L.  H.  Alden  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hughes. 
Difficulties  were  inevitably  encountered  but  there  was  also 
considerable  encouragement  in  the  form  of  generous  gifts.  A 
site  at  Crowell  Road  having  been  purchased  it  was  resolved  on 
October  14th,  1938  to  begin  to  build.  The  church  at  New  Road, 
Oxford,  intimated  its  readiness  to  consider  financing  a  Ministr) 
at  Cowley. 

The  stone-laying  of  a  small  hall  took  place  on  December  8th, 
1938,  and  on  April  22nd  of  the  following  year  it  was  opened 
for  worship  Iw  Mrs.  R.  Wilson  Black.  Out  of  a  total  cost  of 
£1,768  only  £442  remained  outstanding.  Inspired  by  a  £1,000 
gift  from  Lord  Nuffield  and  £881  received  from  the  sale  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Mission  premises,  whose  members  had  generoush' 
allocated  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  the  Cowley  cause,  the  responsible 
committee  decided  to  press  on  with  their  plans  and,  on  June  28th, 
1941,  the  School  Hall  was  opened.  By  the  end  of  that  year  the 
generosity  of  other  churches  and  private  donors  had  cleared  the 
total  cost  of  nearly  £5,000. 

The  first  services  for  public  worship  were  held  on  April 
23rd,  1939  and  the  evening  attendance  was  most  encouraging. 
Eight  children  appeared  that  afternoon  for  the  opening  session 
of  the  Sunday  School,  while  the  following  day  a  meeting  for 
women  was  inaugurated.  Since  that  time  the  story  of  the 
church  has  been  one  of  striking  progress.  On  the  fateful 
September  3rd,  1939,  the  Rev.  D.  Rigden  Green  began  his  work 
as  assistant  minister  of  New  Road  with  special  responsibility  for 
Cowley  and  served  the  new  church  with  devoted  ability  until  he 
left  to  become  a  R.A.F.  chaplain  in  1942.  A  variety  of  organisa¬ 
tions  came  into  existence,  church  attendance  increased  and  the 
Sunday  School  grew  rapidly,  having  today  some  200  scholar.^ 
and  twenty-five  teachers.  The  first  church  membership  roll 
contained  sixteen  names ;  members  now  number  forty-four. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Crowe  of  Blockley,  the  present  minister,  was 
invited  to  the  pastorate  in  October  1942.  Under  his  leadership 
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the  church  continued  to  thrive  undeterred  by  the  difficulties  of 
war-time.  He  and  his  people  rejoiced  together  in  the  first 
Baptismal  service,  which  took  place  at  New  Road  on  September 
8th,  1943.  Baptisms  each  succ^ing  year  emphasised  the  need  of 
a  baptistery  at  Cowley  and,  early  this  year,  that  need  was  met  by 
voluntary  labour. 

Annual  Gift  Days  since  1941  have  brought  in  to  the  church 
funds  a  total  of  £640  and  during  the  same  period  £368  has  been 
subscribed  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Weekly  offerings 
for  1948  amounted  to  £245.  Further  evidence  of  the  vigour  and 
■Spirit  of  this  young  church  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  each  year  it 
has  accepted  ever  larger  responsibilities  for  its  own  ministry, 
that  the  cleaning  of  the  premises  is  carried  out  by  a  rota  of 
women  members  and  that  redecorations  and  the  tending  of  a 
colourful  church  garden  are  undertaken  by  the  men.  The 
Cowley  members,  however,  are  the  first  to  testify  to  the  wonderful 
help  ffiey  have  received  in  many  ways  from  the  New  Road 
church,  but  for  whose  magnanimous  friendship  the  cause  at 
Cowley  might  never  have  shown  the  remarkable  promise  it  now 
displays. 

Here,  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  great,  new  industrial  community 
stands  this  busy,  friendly  and  forward-looking  young  church. 
The  main  church  building  has  yet  to  be  erected.  Meanwhile  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  the  work  that  is  now  being  done 
entitle  the  John  Bunyan  Baptist  Church,  Cowley,  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  projects  undertaken  by  the 
denomination  during  the  last  decade  or  so.  While  it  still  awaits 
the  completion  of  the  building  scheme,  as  its  present  minister 
has  well  said,  “  The  building  of  the  true  Church,  which  is  the 
fellowship  of  believers,  goes  forward  and  does  not  wait  on 
permits,  licences  or  monev.  Tt  is  the  Church  of  the  Living 
God.”' 


G.  W.  H. 


The  above  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  short  accounts  we  hope 
to  give  of  the  origins  and  prospects  of  some  of  our  newer 
churches. 


^  And  They  Began  to  Build.  The  Stifry  of  John  Bunyan  Baptist 
Church,  Cowley,  Oxford,  1939-49.  By  S.  C.  Crowe.  Obtainable  from  the 
author,  10,  Liddell  Road.  Cowley.  Oxford,  price  1<!.  .Id.,  pltis  postape. 


Reviews. 

Positive  Preaching  and  the  Modern  Mind,  by  P.  T.  Forsyth, 

M.A.,  D.D.  (Independent  Press,  10s.  6d.) 

This  is  not  a  bedside  book.  The  author  informs  us  at  the  out- 
.set  that  it  has  cost  him  much  to  find  his  way  so  far,  but  he  believes 
that  he  has  found  the  true  and  magnetic  North.  Not  every¬ 
one  will  accept  Forsyth’s  orientation,  but  no  one  will  read  this 
book  without  feeling  its  powerful  demand  for  searching  thought 
and  deeper  preaching.. 

The  preacher’s  place  in  Protestant  worship  is  clearly  defined ; 
he  stands  in  the  true  line  of  succession  to  the  Apostles,  who  were 
neither  priests  nor  bishops,  but  preachers.  The  apostolic 
succession  is  the  evangelical,  and  the  continuance  of  a  living 
Protestantism  lies  with  the  recognition  of  the  central  place  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  living  Word.  This  Word,  which  is  the 
preacher’s  charter  and  authority,  is  in  the  Bible.  Many  who 
may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  all  that  is  written  in  the  later  and 
more  doctrinal  chapters  will  be  grateful  for  the  earlier  pages  on 
the  Bible. 

In  an  age  in  which  evangelism  is  often  separated  from  the 
Giurch,  it  is  good  to  heed  Forsyth’s  reminder  that  the  preacher’s 
first  duty  is  to  the  Church,  and  that  it  is  through  the  Church  that 
he  will  make  his  surest  impact  on  the  world.  There  follows  a 
stimulating  analysis  of  the  function  of  the  preacher  in  the  Church ; 
he  is  not  there  to  declare  anything  new — though  it  is  all  to  the 
good  if  he  speaks  with  freshness — but  to  offer  to  the  Church  the 
Gospel  that  is  already  in  it.  He  makes  discoveries  in  the  Gospel 
but  not  of  the  Gospel.  When  he  speaks  it  is  the  great,  common, 
universal  faith  addressing  the  faith  of  the  local  community. 
Forsyth  has  a  pertinent  word  to  say  about  the  demand  for  short 
sermons :  "  A  Christianity  of  short  sermons  is  a  Christianity  of 
short  fibre.  Brevity  may  be  the  soul  of  wit,  but  the  preacher  is 
not  a  wit.” 

So  much  for  positive  preaching.  But  what  of  the  modern 
mind?  And  how  far  does  the  mind  of  1907,  to  which  Forsyth 
speaks,  correspond  to  that  of  1949?  If  our  age  has  found  its 
way  through  some  of  the  problems  of  that  previous  generation, 
this  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  strong  counsel  given  by 
Forsyth  in  this  and  other  books.  The  Liberalism  which  he 
combats  so  trenchantly  in  these  pages  has  long  since  passed  to 
the  defensive,  but  it  is  good  to  be  reminded  of  the  great  truths 
of  Forsyth’s  positive  theology  which  has  prepared  the  way  for 
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the  illustrious  Reformed  thinkers  of  today.  If  theology  is  to  be 
modernized,  he  says,  it  must  be  modernized  by  its  own  Gospel  and 
not  by  the  latest  notions  of  science  or  sentiment.  And  if  our 
creed  is  to  be  reduced,  our  faith  must  be  increased  as  we 
concentrate  on  the  central  doctrines  of  Christ’s  Eternal  Sonship, 
Mediatorship  and  Resurrection. 

Forsyth’s  age,  he  tells  us,  was  set  as  never  before  on  moral 
righteousness.  Alas!  ours  is  not.  But  that  should  be  all  the 
more  reason  for  heeding  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  moral 
poignancy  of  the  Cross  and  the  need  for  preaching  the  holiness 
of  God  as  the  very  core  of  the  Atonement.  Here  we  catch  some 
of  the  great  notes  which  are  sounded  in  his  other  works,  and 
especially  in  “  The  Work  of  Christ,”  and  many  will  feel  that 
here  indeed  he  has  found  the  true  and  magnetic  North.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  none  will  withhold  their  reverence  for  his 
greatness  as  a  man  as  he  concludes  :  “  No  one  can  feel  more 
than  I  do  that  if  all  this  be  not  absolute  truth  it  is  sheer  nonsense.” 

Every  preacher  should  read  this  book,  and  none  will  do  so 
without  his  heart  being  searched,  his  mind  stimulated,  and  his 
preaching  enriched. 

Irwin  J.  Barnes. 


Charles  Freer  Andrews,  by  Benarsidas  Chaturvedi  and  Marjorie 

Sykes.  (Allen  and  Unwin,  10s.  6d.) 

No  brief  review  can  do  justice  to  this  timely  and  significant 
biography.  Written  with  fine  feeling  and  restraint  it  breathes 
throughout  the  noble  spirit  of  "  Dinabandhu.”  However  we  may 
think  of  him,  as  missionary,  prophet,  reformer,  statesman,  mystic 
or  saint,  any  true  estimate  of  the  “  measure  of  the  fullness  of 
the  stature  ”  of  the  man  depends  on  our  understanding  something 
of  that  rare  and  elusive  spiritual  quality  which  informed  and 
integrated  his  whole  being.  Those  familiar  with  the  largely 
autobiographical  classics  of  the  inner  life,  his  ”  What  I  owe  to 
Christ  ”  and  “  Christ  in  the  Silence,”  already  know  that  the  well- 
spring  of  this  life  so  amazingly  rich  in  influence  and  achievement, 
was  an  intense  and  uncompromising  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ. 
The  power  of  this  book  to  move  and  inspire  derives  largely  from 
the  authors’  unfailing  regard  for  this  truth. 

The  main  background  of  C.  F.  Andrews’  life  was  the  complex 
tangle  of  Tndo-British  relationships  during  the  fateful  forty  years 
of  struggle  for  national  honour,  social  reform  and  political 
independence.  All  the  w’orld  knows  how  the  first  and  most 
momentous  phrase  of  that  struggle  ended  in  the  miracle  of 
.^ugu.st,  1947.  It  may  be  only  too  easy  to  forget  that  the  ending 
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might  have  been  a  colossal  disaster.  One  cannot  close  this  book 
without  feeling  that  more  than  any  other  single  factor  one 
man’s  willingness  to  be  the  "  fool  of  God  ”  made  the  miracle 
possible.  In  the  fullness  of  the  times  C.  F.  Andrews  was  God’s 
special  gift  to  both  India  and  Britain,  for  if  suspicion,  bitterness 
and  hatred  yielded  ultimately  to  tolerance,  mutual  respect  and  a 
profound  desire  for  a  peaceful  and  honourable  solution  it  was 
largely  by  the  alchemy  of  that  Christlike  love  and  invincible  faith 
of  which  he  was  the  embodiment.  In  a  new  era  bright  with 
promise  and  goodwill  it  is  for  missionaries  and  statesmen  to  see 
that  his  legacy  is  not  squandered. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  this  is  a  book  about  India. 
Once  in  a  generation  a  life  such  as  this  comes  as  a  challenge,  an 
inspiration  and  a  rebuke  to  all  Christians  everywhere.  Its  lessons 
are  of  universal  application.  It  reveals  what  may  be  achieved  in 
any  part  of  the  human  scene  where  one  man  really  abandoned 
to  the  Divine  Will  becomes  the  tool  of  His  Purpose.  It  is  as 
relevant  to  the  problems  of  colour  in  .America  and  "  apartheid  ” 
in  S.  Africa  as  it  is  to  industrial  strife  on  the  home-front  or 
communi.st  infiltration  in  the  western  world.  It  demands  that 
always  and  everywhere  we  remember  that  the  root  of  all  our 
human  disorder  is  estrangement  from  God  and  that  the  only  final 
an.swer  to  that  is  the  Word  made  Flesh. 

That  is  what  this  book  is  really  about.  To  read  it  is  both 
a  humbling  and  exalting  experience. 

W.  J.  Bradnock. 


Luke’s  Portrait  of  Jesus,  by  Hugh  Martin.  (S.C.M.,  6s.) 

In  his  foreword  Dr.  Martin  says  that  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  has 
always  meant  more  to  him  than  any  other  single  book,  in  or  out 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  evident  in  this,  his  latest  publica¬ 
tion,  that  he  has  been  working  under  a  sense  of  personal 
indebtedness.  It  is  needless  to  summarise  the  contents  since  the 
title  does  that  with  complete  adequacy.  Dr.  Martin  has  written 
for  “  those  who  have  not  the  time  or  the  training  for  following  the 
work  of  the  scholars”  and  there  is  almost  unlimited  scope  in  the 
Biblical  field  for  those  who  can  perform  that  service  as  helpfully 
as  the  author  has  done  here.  This  is  a  really  useful  guide  to 
the  third  Gospel.  Amongst  the  many  who  will  read  it  with 
profit  and  pleasure,  those  who  arrange  Lay  Preachers’  course.*! 
and  examinations  will,  T  imagine,  take  a  particularly  significant 
intere.st  in  it. 


G.  W.  Rusltng. 


Editorial  Notes. 


ON  October  11th,  1949,  immediately  after  evensong,  a  service 
was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  which  Dr.  S.  Pearce 
Carey  on  behalf  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  handed  over 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  a  finely  carved  lectern  in  memory  of  his 
great-grandfather,  William  Carey.  The  lectern  was  accepted  and 
dedicated  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Don  and,  after  lessons  had  been  read  from 
it  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Janes,  this  year’s  Chairman  of  the  B.M.S.,  and 
Canon  Marriott,  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Middlebrook,  M.A.  It  was  an  historic  occasion,  attended  by  many 
hundreds  of  Baptists  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  at 
long  last,  Carey’s  name  is  commemorated  in  the  great  shrine  of 
English  Christianity  and  the  English  national  tradition,  and 
commemorated  in  a  specially  fitting  way.  The  lectern  is  a  fine 
piece  of  craftsmanship,,  reflecting  great  credit  on  its  designer. 
Professor  Richardson,  and  those  who  have  carried  out  the  work. 
The  appeal  Iw  the  B.M.S.  for  the  necessary  funds  for  this  gift, 
which  was  first  suggested  at  the  time  of  the  Society’s  Ter- 
jubilee  celebrations  in  1942,  has  been  swiftly  and  widely  responded 
to.  Many  individuals  came  forward  eagerly  to  make  their 
contribution,  and  we  hear  of  churches  where  each  member  gave 
a  penny  or  a  threepenny  bit  that  all  might  have  a  share.  How 
deeply  Baptists  were  stirred  was  shown  also  by  the  way  in  which 
they  sang  the  hymns  at  the  Abbey  service.  It  was  a  special 
source  of  satisfaction  to  all  that  our  beloved  and  still  vigorous 
Dr.  Pearce  Carey  was  able,  in  spite  of  his  years,  to  be  the  Baptist 
spokesman  in  the  handing  over  of  the  lectern.  The  presence  of 
Dr.  George  Howells,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Anderson,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Wilson  and  other  B.M.S.  veterans  was  also  a  notable  and  welcome 
feature  of  the  occasion  Across  from  where  they  sat,  in  the  seats 
reserved  for  members  of  the  Carey  family,  were  several  small 
children  who  must  be  seven  or  eight  generations  removed  from 
the  one  who  was  being  specially  remembered  that  afternoon.  It 
was  thus  a  service  at  whidi  past,  present  and  future  were  strangely 
and  fittingly  mingled.  As  the  procession  moved  down  the  aisle 
after  the  service,  the  organist,  by  a  happy  inspiration,  played 
Monks  Gate,  the  traditional  English  melody  now  usually  sung 
to  verses  by  another  famous  Baptist,  John  Bunyan. 

*  *  *  * 

A  new  volume  of  the  great  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
has  appeared.  It  contains  notices  of  outstanding  men  and  women 
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who  died  between  1931  and  1940.  Every  phase  of  national  life 
is  represented,  and  the  volume  well  maintains  the  very  high 
standard  set  by  previous  issues.  The  articles  on  King  George  V, 
and  on  statesmen  such  as  Austen  and  Neville  Qiamberlain,  are 
of  enduring  historical  importance.  Many  notable  theologians  and 
ecclesiastics  have  articles  assigned  to  them.  R.  F.  Horton, 
H.  R.  Madcintosh,  J.  W.  Oman,  W.  P.  Paterson  and  Sir  William 
Ramsay  are  all  noticed,  and  their  work  and  personalities 
described.  We  are  glad  also  to  find  J.  Vernon  Bartlet  included. 
The  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  well  represented  by  entries 
on  Donald  Fraser,  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell  and  Robert  Laws.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  English  Free  Churches  figure 
very  prominently.  Is  this  just  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
fact  tfiat  few  of  their  leaders  died  in  the  thirties?  Or  is  it  a  sign 
that  they  count  for  less  in  the  national  life,  or  are  producing 
fewer  outstanding  figures?  There  was  no  article  on  J.  H. 
Shakespeare  in  the  preceding  volume  which  covered  the  years 
1921  to  1930.  This  lack  should  certainly  be  made  good  in  any 
supplement  that  is  issued,  for  no  one  can  understand  the  Free 
Church  history  of  the  first  two  decades  of  this  century  who  does 
not  know  something  of  the  part  which  Dr.  Shakespeare  played 
in  it.  In  our  opinion  W.  Y.  Fullerton,  who  died  in  193^  had 
quite  as  much  claim  on  an  entry  as  many  of  those  who  appear  in 
the  pages  of  the  new  volume.  Perhaps  Baptists  have  only  them¬ 
selves  to  blame  that  Shakespeare  and  Fullerton  have  not  secured 
the  attention  of  the  editor,  for  no  biography  of  either  has 
appeared. 

Baptists,  indeed,  find  singularly  little  mention  in  this  new 
volume.  There  is  a  valuable  article  on  Augustine  Birrell,  in  which 
his  Nonconformist  origin  and  associations  are  properly  noted. 
The  entry  on  Sir  Frank  Dyson,  the  astronomer,  records  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister.  The  Baptist  forebears 
of  A.  C.  Haddon,  the  anthropologist,  are  mention^.  Many  will 
learn  for  the  first  time  of  the  Baptist  connections  of  “  Frank  ” 
Harris.  These  scattered  references  are  all  that  are  revealed  by  a 
cursory  turning  of  the  pages.  The  next  volume  of  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  will — fortunately,  or  unfortunately — be 
richer  in  Baptist  material,  for  we  may  presume  it  will  at  least 
include  notices  of  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson,  Dr.  T.  R.  Glover  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke. 

4>  *  *  4> 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Dr.  Albert  Peel  on 
November  4th  at  the  early  a^  of  sixty-two  is  a  serious  loss  to 
Congregationalism  and  to  the  Free  Churches  generally.  His  work 
on  die  early  history  of  Separatism,  his  contributions  to  the 
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Transactions  of  tfie  Congregational  Historical  Society  and  his 
notable  editorship  of  the  Congregational  Quarterly  give  him  a 
special  claim  to  notice  in  these  pages,  though  they  were  only  part 
of  his  many-sided  and  energetic  service  to  the  life  of  his  time. 
His  patience  and  skill  as  an  editor  were  strikingly  shown  in  his 
transcript  of  the  notebook  of  John  Penry  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Huntington  Library,  California.  Among  Dr.  Peel’s  other 
finds  there  were  some  manuscript  sermons  which  he  thought  may 
be  those  of  John  Smyth,  preach^  in  Lincoln  before  he  had  moved 
from  Anglican  Puritanism  to  Separatism.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  some  of  the  important  literary  projects  which  Dr.  Peel  had 
in  hand  will  be  carried  to  completion. 

*  *  *  * 

An  American  scholar,  Mr.  Nathaniel  H.  Henry,  recently 
suggested  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  that 
Man’s  Mortalitie,  a  pamphlet  published  by  a  certain  R.O.  in 
1644  was  the  work  not  of  Richard  Overton,  as  has  generally  been 
assumed,  but  of  Robert  Overton,  later  the  friend  of  John  Milton. 
Both  the  Overtons  had  Baptist  connections.  Richard  became  a 
leading  figure  among  the  Levellers;  Robert  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  Commonwealth  army,  but  was  afterwards 
imprisoned  for  his  Fifth  Monarchist  activities.  Some  of  the 
reasons  for  hesitating  to  accept  Mr.  Henry’s  suggestion  were  set 
out  by  Mr.  Payne  in  a  letter  which  appear^  in  the  Times 
Literary  Supplement  on  October  28th,  1^9.  To  them  may  be 
added  the  following.  In  1645  there  appeared  The  Arraignment 
of  Mr.  Persecution,  a  vigorous  allegory  in  favour  of  liberty  of 
conscience.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  work  of 
Richard  Overton.  Inserted  in  the  text  on  page  twenty  there 
occurs  this  note : — 

"  Here  the  Authour  of  that  Booke,  intituled  Man’s 
Mortality,  desires  Mr.  Edwards  with  those  that  are  so 
invective  against  it  in  their  Pulpits  that  they  would  cease 
their  railing  at  it  there,  and  come  forth  in  Print  against  it; 
for  the  thing  being  so  rare,  so  little  questioned,  and  the 
contrary  so  generally  concluded  as  a  principle  of  faith,  any 
bumbast  stuffe  will  passe  there  for  authentike  with  the 
people  without  tryall,  but  if  it  be  put  forth  to  publike  vew, 
it  must  expect  an  encounter  by  one  or  other,  and  therein  the 
Authour  of  that  Booke  observeth  the  policie  of  his  Presby¬ 
terian  Adversaries  to  maintaine  their  repute  with  the  people, 
in  being  so  hasty  in  the  Pulpit  and  so  slow  to  the  Presse.” 

This  is  surely  further  very  strong  evidence  for  assigning  Man’s 
Mortalitie  to  Richard  Overton. 


Christianity  and  Peace.’ 

rIE  history  of  our  times  has  shown  us  that  there  is  no  easy 
way  to  peace;  -and  the  world  today  with  all  its  political 
upheavals  and  international  problems  challenges  us  to  reconsider 
the  true  nature  of  the  peace  which  all  people  desire.  It  is  now 
clear  that  peace  which  can  last  and  survive  the  ever-changing 
scenes  of  the  world  drama  and  the  fortunes  of  history  can  only  b« 
built  upon  the  firm  foundations  of  justice,  righteousness  and  a 
genuine  respect  for  human  personality.  In  the  kind  of  world 
we  live  in  lasting  peace  cannot  be  brought  about  by  better 
economics  and  better  politics,  unless  these  are  the  manifestation 
of  moral  and  spiritual  values,  and  proceed  from  a  transformed 
hiunan  nature.  When  we  probe  beneath  the  immediate  and 
overwhelming  economic  and  political  problems  we  are  confronted 
in  the  last  analysis  with  a  moral  and  spiritual  problem. 

Therefore  in  this  discussion  we  are  concerned  fundamentally 
with  the  Christian  conception  of  peace,  and  our  task  as 
ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  We  are  not  concerned  with 
an  idealised  picture  of  a  world  where  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
international  rivalry  for  power  and  world  domination  has  given 
place  to  Utopian  prosperity  and  grandeur.  On  the  contrary,  we 
wish  to  take  up  the  thesis  that  peace  is  a  permanent  quality  of 
life  and  experience  which  can  not  only  survive  the  onslaught  of 
its  enemies  but  also  grow  richer  and  more  profound  in  the  midst 
of  the  conflict.  In  the  heart  of  the  Christian  Gk)spel  is  this 
message  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  It  is  a  message  addressed 
to  the  world  of  all  time  with  its  greed  and  selfishness,  pride  and 
lust  for  power.  It  is  a  message  to  people  of  all  time.  Yet  it  is 
more  than  a  message  because  it  comes  with  tremendous  power 
striking  at  the  root  problems  of  sin  and  evil.  It  challenges  men 
and  women  to  see  the  causes  of  disorder,  confusion  and  war  within 
and  without.  "  Peace  on  earth  ”  was  the  song  of  the  angelic 
host  who  heralded  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  but  the  Cross 
stands  in  history  as  the  supreme  illustration  of  the  costly  under¬ 
taking  of  the  author  of  peace.  In  the  experience  of  those  who 
accept  the  Lordship  of  Christ  and  the  way  of  the  Cross,  peace  is 
a  present  reality. 

address  delivered  at  the  Baptist  Youth  World  Congreai  in 
Stockholm. 
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We  Christians  have  only  to  look  around  the  world  to  realise 
that  to  many  people  the  attainment  of  peace  is  a  religious  ideal. 

It  is  both  fascinating  and  inspiring  to  reflect  on  the  picture  of 
the  peaceful  man  some  other  religions  have  set  forth.  For  our 
purpose  the  significant  fact  is  that  it  is  commonly  held  that  the 
peaceful  man  is  the  good  man  or  that  peace  is  the  fruit  of  good* 
ness.  The  common  characteristic  of  most  religions  is  their 
quest  after  goodness.  In  the  teachings  of  Confucius  as  illustrated 
in  the  Analects  the  good  man  or  the  perfect  man  is  the  peaceful 
man.  Virtue,  he  taught,  should  be  the  ideal  both  of  the  ruler 
and  his  people,  for  virtue  alone  promotes  and  guarantees  peace. 
In  Buddhism,  the  religion  of  Ceylon  and  most  of  the  East,  the 
religious  man  is  the  peaceful  man,  and  the  final  goal  of  the 
religious  life  is  the  attainment  of  peace.  Peace  as  a  religious 
quest  is  most  clearly  illustrated  in  Indian  thought.  The  man 
who  through  self-discipline  and  ascetic  renunciation  has  given 
himself  to  the  contemplation  of  Absolute  Brahma  (ultimate 
Reality)  is  on  the  path  to  peace.  In  the  bliss  of  communion 
with  God,  the  world  with  all  its  pain  and  suffering  is  forgotten. 
In  his  experience  of  the  Real,  the  problem  of  this  illusory 
empirical  order  has  ceased  to  be.  The  Hindu  Saint  who  can  rise 
to  such  spiritual  heights  is  portrayed  as  the  embodiment  of 
serenity.  We  have  a  similar  echo  in  the  ancient  Greek  thought 
as  illustrated  in  Aristotle’s  ethics,  where  the  "  great-souled  ”  man 
is  set  forth  as  the  ideal  good  man  who  has  found  peace.  Peace 
is  recognised  by  such  systems  of  thought  as  a  quality  of  life,  a 
religious  ideal  with  its  moral  and  spiritual  implications.  In  the 
non-Christian  conception  of  peace,  therefore,  we  observe  that 

(a)  peace  is  the  reward  of  man’s  efforts  after  goodness; 

(b)  This  peace  is  non-communicative ;  (c)  Peace  is  not  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  all  people,  because  the  ethical  discipline  and  the 
intellectual  or  philosophical  speculation  pre-supposed  can  only 
be  a  specialist’s  task. 

We  then  agree  with  those  who  maintain  that  peace  is  essentially 
religious  in  character,  meaning  thereby  that  its  basis  should  be 
moral  and  spiritual.  But  our  chief  criticism  of  such  ideologies 
is  that  they  are  too  negative  in  conceiving  peace  more  as  an 
escape  from  evil  and  sin  rather  than  as  victory  over  them. 
Further,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  such  a  doctrine  of  peace 
makes  too  heavy  a  demand  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
of  man  in  making  peace  entirely  the  result  of  human  effort. 

It  is  the  Christian  view  that  peace  is  essentially  a  quality  of 
life,  and  is  supremely  the  gift  of  God  in  Christ.  "  God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.”  ”  My  peace  give  I 
unto  you.”  When  St.  Paul  describes  salvation  on  the  negative 
side  as  a  three-fold  liberation ;  from  the  spiritual  forces  in  the 
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world,  from  the  law,  and  from  sin  he  is  thinking  in  terms  of 
victory.  On  the  positive  side  the  Christian  is  brought  into  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Christ  and  he  lives  in  a  friendly  universe.  He  has 
peace  not  because  he  has  escaped  from  the  world  of  stark 
realities,  but  because  Christ  has  overcome  the  power  and  the 
tyranny  of  evil  and  sin.  “  Let  the  peace  of  God  garrison  your 
hearts  ”  wrote  the  Apostle.  This  is  the  peace  which  is  described 
as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit;  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  new  life. 

Peace,  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  is  a  permanent  quality 
of  the  Christian  life.  It  is  not  conditioned  by  the  changing 
circumstances  of  the  world,  i.e.,  no  international  upheaval  can 
destroy  the  royalty  of  inward  peace.  How  abundantly  has  this 
been  illustrated  by  the  testimony  of  Christians  who  went  through 
the  fiery  trial  of  persecution  and  indescribable  pain  and  suflFering 
during  the  world  wars.  Nevertheless  it  is  conditioned  by  those 
essential  requirements  of  justice,  righteousness,  duty  and  service 
we  have  seen  in  Christ.  To  be  in  a  condition  of  peace  and 
permeate  the  world  with  peace  we  must  walk  in  the  way  of  peace, 
upholding  those  moral  and  spiritual  values  which  alone  can 
provide  the  environment  in  which  peace  could  thrive  and  flourish. 

Christian  peace  is  communicative.  Christ  sent  His  disciples 
with  the  Gospel  of  the  redemptive  love  of  God.  It  was  a  message 
of  judgment,  hope  and  peace.  The  task  of  the  Church  today 
is  to  be  the  Ambassador  of  Peace,  to  champion  the  cause  of  peace 
by  standing  firm  and  loyal  to  the  Christian  principles  that  make 
for  peace.  The  task  of  the  Church  in  international  afibirs  is 
not  always  clear.  And  even  when  the  issues  are  fairly  clear  the 
line  of  action  becomes  a  matter  of  controversy.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  Amsterdam  could  not  speak  with  unanimity  on  the 
great  issues  of  our  day,  e.g.,  the  problems  of  war.  But  the  tre¬ 
mendous  truth  that  the  spirit  and  message  that  could  eventually 
promote  peace  is  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  recognised  with 
fresh  conviction.  The  application  of  Christian  principles  and 
standards  to  particular  world  issues  is  bound  to  be  difficult.  But 
the  Christian  Church  stands  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  that  all 
things  are  possible  with  God  and  that  it  is  His  sovereign,  gracious 
will  that  people  of  every  race  and  country  should  be  reconciled 
to  God  and  their  fellowmen. 

We  are  making  a  tremendous  claim  when  we  face  this  dis¬ 
illusioned  world  with  its  people  seeking  for  peace  in  the  stormy 
tempest,  and  looking  for  security  in  the  midst  of  uncertainty 
and  fear.  What  then  are  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  the 
claim  we  make — that  in  Christ  is  peace,  and  in  Him  we  have  seen 
the  values  and  standards  that  make  for  concord?  The  first 
assumption  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  peace  is  the  sovereignity 
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of  God.  The  historical  process  is  not  the  effect  of  the  blind 
play  of  circumstances.  The  world  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  forces 
over  which  none  has  control.  Christian  theology  has  no  place  for 
the  law  of  Karma — ^an  inexorable  law  at  the  heart  of  the  universe 
which  rules  out  God  from  His  creation.  Nor  has  it  a  place  for 
a  materialistic  interpretation  of  history.  This  is  God’s  world. 
Secondly,  God’s  purpose  for  the  world  is  redemptive.  In  the 
O.T.  revelation  and  in  the  Incarnation  we  see  God  reaching  out 
to  man.  The  Cross  is  the  supreme  moment  in  history  when  God’s 
redemptive  purpose  is  so  marvellously  revealed.  It  was  this  faith 
in  God’s  purpose  that  inspired  missionaries  like  William  Carey 
to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  conversion  of  India  and  other  lands. 
Wherever  the  Gospel  was  preached  and  men  and  women 
responded  they  made  the  amazing  discovery  that  Christ  alone 
could  give  real  and  lasting  peace.  To  be  redeemed  from  our¬ 
selves,  sin,  pride,  selfishness  is  to  find  ourselves  in  harmony  with 
God’s  creation.  The  third  assumption  is  that  in  the  work  of 
redemption  and  reconciliation  God  takes  the  initiative  and  calls 
for  our  co-operation. 

We  have  already  noted  the  erroneous  idea  that  peace  is  some 
impersonal  entity  which  could  be  brought  about  by  legislation  or 
by  a  little  more  of  good  will  amongst  nations.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  quality  of  life 
and  outlook  we  should  bring  into  the  world.  The  question  may 
rightly  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  as  to  the  relation 
between  such  a  peace  and  the  peace  we  all  desire  for  the  world 
today  :  in  other  words  the  controversial  problem  of  how  to  relate 
our  Christian  experience  and  values  to  the  particular  economic 
and  political  situation  that  seem  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
unrest,  anxiety  and  discord.  We  agree  that  lasting  peace  should 
spring  from  transformed  human  nature  as  illumined  by  the  Spirit 
of  G^,  because  to  seek  for  peace  in  the  world  while  our  whole 
personality  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  internal  confusion  and 
conflict  is  to  indulge  in  self  deception.  The  forces  that  make 
for  war  within  and  make  us  hostile  to  the  world  outside  must  be 
overcome.  This  victory  Christ  has  won  for  us.  This  peace 
implies  that  we  love  and  follow  the  ways  of  justice  and  righteous¬ 
ness  in  all  our  dealings.  In  our  programmes  of  social  recon¬ 
struction,  economic  reforms  and  politics,  we  must  be  sure  that 
we  stand  by  Christian  principles.  Our  particular  problems  vary 
with  the  different  countries  we  represent  and  their  social  and 
political  structures.  Happy  are  we  when  there  is  no  conflict 
between  our  Christian  convictions  and  our  duty  as  citizens  of  our 
countries.  Whatever  the  situation  may  be,  our  task  is  to  bring 
into  the  complex  of  social  relationships  the  peaceful  outlook  and 
spirit  radiating  something  of  the  peace  we  have  found  in  Chri.st. 
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The  world  has  advanced  with  amazing  speed  in  the  realm  of 
technical  and  scientific  achievements.  Some  have  begun  to  feel 
that  man  is  unable  to  keep  pace  with  this  progress.  The 
tragedy  of  scientific  progress  arises  when  it  results  in  a  devalua¬ 
tion  of  human  life.  Lasting  peace  necessarily  demands  that 
human  life  should  be  recognised  as  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world 
— the  crown  of  God’s  creation.  The  world  today  needs  the 
Christian  message  that  man  is  made  in  God’s  image,  endowed 
with  moral  and  spiritual  capacities  which  alone  give  him  his  true 
status  as  a  person.  We  must  learn  to  respect  all  people  even 
those  we  dislike.  There  is  a  divine  spark  in  every  human  heart 
which  can  be  quickened  by  the  spirit  of  God. 

Christianity  does  not  provide  an  easy  way.  It  has  no  easy 
solution  to  the  problem  of  world  peace.  Those  who  champion 
the  cause  of  lasting  peace,  and  make  no  compromise  about  its 
demands,  but  remain  loyal  to  Christ,  are  bound  to  come  into 
conflict  with  those  who  attempt  to  build  a  world  for  themselves 
in  utter  disregard  of  God  and  His  loving  purpose  for  the  world. 
Peace  is  a  costly  undertaking,  but  let  us  remember  that  the  way 
of  redemption  was  the  way  of  the  Cross.  The  challenging  of 
the  world  situation  comes  to  us  as  Christian  young  people.  We 
can  be  faithful  ambassadors  of  peace  only  by  taking  Christianity 
seriously.  Let  us  make  sure  that  we  have  enthroned  Christ  as 
Lord  in  our  lives,  and  that  we  know  the  source  and  the  secret 
of  Lasting  Peace. 

Let  us  go  into  all  parts  of  the  earth  taking  with  us  this 
peace  into  every  sphere  of  life.  Let  us  sow  in  every  land  seeds 
of  friendship  and  love. 


W.  G.  WlCKRAMASlNGHE. 


The  Influence  of  “Imitatione  Christi.” 


IT  has  been  said  that  every  great  book  makes  us  want  to  know 
something  about  the  man  who  wrote  it,  and  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
the  author  of  Imitatione  Christi,  has  had  far  more  books  written 
about  him  than  he  ever  wrote  himself.  His  claim  to  be  the 
author  of  such  a  famous  Manual  of  Devotion  was,  until  recently, 
in  dispute,  so  that  most  of  the  books  written  about  him  are  of 
a  purely  controversial  nature.  Its  authorship  has  been  assigned 
at  various  times  to  such  spiritual  writers  as  St.  Bernard,  St. 
Bonaventura,  and  Walter  Hilton;  but  the  claim  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis  appears  to  have  been  completely  vindicated  in  recent 
years. 

Apart  from  this  controversial  literature,  which  is  not  really 
concerned  with  the  man  himself,  enough  authentic  material  is 
available  to  give  us  an  impression  of  his  long,  secluded  life.  If 
anybody’s  life  was  uneventful,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
that  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  certainly  was.  But  there  was  at  the 
same  time  what  can  only  be  called  an  atmosphere  about  it,  and 
that  atmosphere  has  found  its  way  inevitably  into  his  Imitatione 
Christi,  so  that  we  seem  to  detect  it,  like  some  prevailing 
fragrance,  on  every  page  and  in  every  word.  The  man  is  the 
book;  the  book  is  the  man.  In  imagination  we  see  him 
writing  it : 

"...  his  little  book 
in  his  little  nook.” 

The  man  whose  book  was  to  be  read  more  widely  than 
any  other  spiritual  work,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Bible 
itself,  was  bom  about  the  year  1380  at  Kempen,  in  the  diocese  of 
Cologne.  His  parents  were  of  the  artisan  class.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  School  of  Deventer,  in  Holland,  and 
became  the  disciple  of  Florentius  Radewin.  He  remained  under 
the  spiritual  guidance  of  that  beloved  master  for  the  next  seven 
years.  This  Florentius,  whose  life  and  character  were  afterwards 
limned  with  glowing  affection  by  his  illustrious  disciple,  was 
responsible  for  the  shaping  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis.  To  his  inspired  teaching  the  world  probably  owes  the 
creation  of  Imitatione  Christi.  ”  Horentius  taught  his  disciples,” 
wrote  Thomas  k  Kempis,  “to  humble  themselves,  to  know  well 
their  own  weakness  ...  to  prefer  themselves  to  no  man,  and 
having  made  their  foundation  sure  by  lowliness,  at  length,  by  the 
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indwelling  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  climb  to  the  height  of 
clear  knowledge  and  the  light  of  that  full  vision  of  God  which 
is  promised  to  the  pure  in  heart,”  Florentius  was  known  as 
“  the  most  pitiful  father  of  the  poor  ” ;  and  after  tasting  his 
amazing  charity,  which  included  a  bath  ”  in  warm  water  infused 
with  aromatic  herbs,  a  most  cleanly  bed,  food  and  a  cup  of  wine,” 
the  destitute  would  say  to  one  another :  “  How  good  and  loving 
a  man  is  this  friend  Florentius !  ”  It  would  be  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  influence  of  such  a  master  on  the  future  author 
of  Imitatione  Christi. 

In  1399  Thomas  left  Deventer  and  proceeded  to  Windesheim, 
near  Zwolle,  where  he  begged  admission  to  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Agnes  as  a  canon-regfular.  His  elder  brother,  John,  was 
Prior  there  at  the  time,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  Thomas  “  was 
mercifully  received.”  The  chronicler,  Rosweyde,  describes 
Thomas  as  being  "  rather  below  the  middle  height,  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  of  a  dark  complexion,  but  with  a  bright,  fresh  colour  and 
remarkably  keen  eyes.”  He  had  a  noble  head  with  a  high,  broad 
forehead,  and  the  eyes  of  one  whose  inward  vision  has  long 
been  fixed  on  things  eternal. 

With  one  or  two  short  breaks,  a  Kempis  was  to  spend 
seventy-two  years  as  a  canon-regular  in  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Agnes.  He  was  ordained  in  1413,  and  died  in  1471,  All  his 
biographers  agree  that  from  the  moment  he  became  a  canon- 
regular,  Thomas  was  a  “  model  of  that  loving  piety  which  changes 
the  hell  of  this  world  into  a  veritable  paradise.”  Everything  he 
did  and  said  and  wrote  savoured  of  Christian  virtue.  Towards 
his  brethren  he  was  sweetness  itself ;  and  he  was  charitable  and 
full  of  sympathy  for  all.  The  community  he  joined  could  not 
have  been  more  ideally  suited  to  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the 
young  a  Kempis.  St.  Agnes  had  been  formally  established  as  a 
Monastery  only  a  short  time  before  his  arrival,  and  its  members 
were  all  filled  with  a  religious  zeal  for  spiritual  devotions.  Prior 
John,  brother  of  Thomas,  caused  the  devotions  to  be  observed 
with  gerat  regularity  and  fervour.  As  the  old  chronicler  of 
Windesheim  expressed  it :  "  The  brethren  could  claim  to  be 

green  and  flourishing  shoots  of  so  great  a  tree  of  God’s  planting.” 
In  common  with  most  of  his  kind  in  those  far-off  Pre-Reformation 
times,  Thomas  became  an  expert  copyist  of  precious  manuscripts, 
and  side  by  side  with  his  other  monasterial  duties,  his  chief 
occupation  was  the  transcribing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  works 
of  devotion. 

After  his  ordination  he  held  the  office  of  sub-prior,  attached 
to  which  was  the  duty  of  instructing  the  novices.  These  joint 
offices  he  appears  to  have  filled  for  a  long  period  of  years.  Once 
he  was  made  procurator,  being  chosen  for  that  office  because 
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his  brethren  saw  that  he  was  “  much  inclined  to  give  alms.”  He 
died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-one.  Attempts  have  been  made 
at  various  times  to  introduce  the  cause  of  his  beatification,  but 
nothing  has  ever  come  of  them.  His  writings,  and  especially 
Imitatione  Christi,  are  a  lasting  testimony  to  his  deeply  spiritual 
*  character. 

I  Besides  his  masterpiece,  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  the  author 

^  of  several  other  books,  which  though  less  popular  in  their  app^, 
breathe  the  same  spirit  of  love,  humility,  and  intimate  communion 
with  God.  He  also  compiled  ^ronicles  of  other  religious  orders. 
Most  of  these  works  have  been  translated  into  English  and  will 
repay  devout  reading.  All  are  rich  in  Biblical  allusions,  so  that 
the  impression  one  gets  from  them  is  that  Thomas  must  have  had 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  fact  that  he  was  at 
all  times  a  prodigious  worker  is  also  evident;  in  addition,  he 
must  either  have  had  a  phenomenally  retentive  mind,  or  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  copious  notes  from  everything  he  read  or 
>  copied  out.  In  fact,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  guess  that  any 

j  intelligent  and  deeply  interested  copyist,  such  as  Thomas 

I  undobtedly  was,  would  jot  down  for  his  own  personal  use 

anything  that  particularly  appealed  to  his  piety  and  made  a  bid 
y  for  his  mind.  Such  references,  amassed  through  the  silent  years, 
and  probably  set  down  in  some  private  commonplace  book,  would 
be  invaluable  when  the  copyist  turned  himself  to  the  task  of 
writing  or  instruction. 

A  striking  feature  of  a  Kempis’s  Imitatione  Christi  is  the 
early  date  of  its  appearance.  It  was  first  published,  anonymously, 
in  1418,  when  Thomas  was  only  thirty-eight.  As  it  stands,  the 
book  might  conceivably  represent  the  accumulated  spiritual 
wisdom  of  a  lifetime.  Yet  a  comparatively  young  fellow,  shut 
,  away  from  the  world  of  men  and  women,  was  able  to  produce  a 
work  so  mature  in  thought  and  observation,  so  rich  in  the  range 
'  of  its  spiritual  experience,  yet  at  the  same  time  so  homespun  and 
simple,  that  it  won  immediate  acceptance  as  a  spiritual  classic. 

The  Imitatione  Christi  is  divided  into  four  books,  which 
contain  admonitions,  exhortations,  and  counsels  of  incalculable 
value  on  various  aspects  of  Christian  life  and  doctrine.  The 
y  fourth  book,  which  contains  eighteen  chapters,  treats  especially 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  is  headed  A  Devout  Exhortation  to 
Holy  Communion.  In  some  of  the  editions  of  Imitatione  Christi 
this  book  is  so  arranged  as  to  provide  a  different  form  of 
preparation  and  thanksgiving  for  each  visit  to  the  Lord’s  Table. 
But  any  average  reader  should  be  able  to  do  that  for  himself. 
It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  discover  material  more  suitable 
and  appropriate  than  this  for  communion  preparation.  Weekly 
or  fortnightly  communicants,  who  sometimes  experience  aridity 
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due  to  custom  or  routine,  will  find  a  fresh  fervour  in  reading 
over  a  chapter  of  this  fourth  book  of  the  Imitaiione  before  coming 
to  the  Lord’s  Table. 

Much  more  difficult  must  have  been  the  task  of  the  compilers 
to  find  a  descriptive  and  comprehensive  title  for  each  of  the  other 
three  books.  The  first,  comprising  twenty-five  chapters,  offers 
useful  admonitions  for  a  spiritual  life.  The  vanities  of  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  are  to  be  despised,  and  a  "  meek  knowledge 
of  oneself  ”  is  to  be  had  by  listening  to  the  words  of  divine 
Truth.  A  warning  is  given  against  “  flying  vain  hope  and  pride,” 
'*  inordinate  affections,”  while  much  stress  is  put  upon  the 

”  profit  of  adversity,”  "  the  love  of  silence,”  ‘  obtaining  peace,” 

"  the  merit  of  resisting  temptations  and  avoiding  rash  judgments,” 
”  the  consideration  of  human  misery,”  and,  last  of  all,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  ever  remembering  the  “  last  things.” 

The  second  book,  in  twelve  chapters,  is  concerned  with  the 
"  inner  life.”  Peace  is  to  be  had  only  from  a  pure  mind,  a 

"  simple  intent,”  and  a  ”  good  conscience.”  “  The  glory  of  a 

good  man,”  the  monk  of  the  Middle  Ages  wrote,  "  is  the  testimony 
of  a  good  conscience.  Have  a  good  conscience,  and  thou  shalt 
ever  have  joy.  A  good  conscience  is  able  to  bear  very  much,  and 
is  very  joyful  in  adversities.  An  evil  conscience  is  always  fearful 
and  unquiet.  Thou  shalt  rest  sweetly,  if  thy  heart  do  not  blame 
thee.  Never  rejoice,  but  when  thou  hast  done  well.  Sinners 
have  never  true  joy,  nor  feel  inward  peace;  because  there  is 
HO  pecKe  to  the  wicked,  saith  the  Lord.  And  if  they  should  say, 
IVe  are  in  peace,  no  e^  shall  fall  upon  us,  and  who  shall  dare  to 
hurt  us?  believe  them  not;  for  upon  a  sudden  will  arise  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  their  de^s  shall  be  turned  into  nothing,  and 
their  thoughts  shall  perish.  To  glory  in  tribulation,  is  not  a  hard 
thing  for  him  that  loveth ;  for  so  to  glory  is  to  glory  in  the  Cross 
of  the  Lord.  Brief  is  that  glory  which  is  given  and  received  from 
men.  Sorrow  always  accompanieth  the  glory  of  the  world.” 
All  human  solace  and  comfort  may  be  wanting  to  a  man,  but  he 
can  turn  to  the  ”  love  of  Jesus  above  all  things,”  and  in  the  fond 
familiarity  of  His  friendship  find  inward  strength  and  consolation. 
Few  are  the  lovers  of  the  Cross;  yet  only  those  who  embrace 
it  will  find  lasting  peace. 

In  fifty-nine  diapters  the  third  book  deals  with  a  vast  variety 
of  topics,  but  the  general  idea  throughout  is  that  man  must  draw 
near  to  God  by  faith  and  love,  patience  and  meekness.  The 
closer  a  man  approaches  his  Maker,  so  much  the  more  readily 
will  he  forsake  himself,  “  eschew  vain  secular  cunning,”  and  "  set 
the  world  at  nought.”  But  to  do  all  this  he  must  have  a  *'  free 
mind  ”  and  avoid  curiosity,  ”  not  regard  much  outward  things,” 
"not  account  himself  worthy  of  comfort,  but  rather  deserving 
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of  stripes,”  “ponder  but  little  the  judgment  of  men,”  and 
remember  “  that  God  is  sweet  above  all  things  and  in  all  things 
to  him  that  loveth,” 

The  Imitatione  Christi,  in  spite  of  its  unfortunate  title,  has 
been  translated  into  almost  every  language.  Christian  and  non- 
Christian,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  men  of  thought  and 
men  of  action,  tormented  souls  and  souls  at  peace  with  themselves, 
old  and  young,  men  and  women,  and  Orientals  and  Occidentals 
alike  have  sung  its  praise.  A  certain  king  of  Morocco  is  said 
to  have  made  it  his  constant  ccKnpanion. 

The  ship,  bringing  the  redoubtable  John  Newton  back  from 
his  Sturm  und  drang  period  in  Africa,  had  crossed  to  Brazil, 
then  held  straight  northward  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  on 
its  homeward  voyage.  It  was  badly  out  of  gear,  and  the  Spring 
equinoctial  gales  were  blowing  hard.  Little  could  be  done  in 
navigating  the  vessel,  and,  to  pass  the  time,  Newton  picked  up 
one  of  the  very  few  books  which  chanced  to  be  on  board.  Of 
all  the  books  in  the  world  this  was  a  copy  of  Thomas  ^  Kempis’.s 
Imitatione  Christi,  and  as  he  read  the  quiet,  beautiful  sentences 
of  the  old  cloisetered  saint,  the  thought  came  into  his  mind,  "  What 
if  these  things  should  be  true  ?  ”  He  shut  the  book  hastily, 
climbed  into  his  hammock,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  “  But  now,”  as 
he  says,  “  the  Lord’s  time  was  come.”  On  the  morning  of  the 
March  10th,  1748,  he  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  heavy  seas 
breaking  on  the  deck.  A  fearful  tempest  had  fallen  on  the  ship, 
and  for  four  days  it  raged  with  uninterrupted  fury.  The  vessel 
was  waterlogged^,  and  became  partly  a  wreck,  and  several  of  the 
crew  were  washed  overboard.  Newton  himself  was  lashed  to  the 
pumps,  and  toiled  like  a  Trojan  for  hours  together  as  the  vessel 
drifted  helplessly  eastward.  All  hope  was  abandoned.  Then, 
through  his  reading  of  the  Imitatione,  old,  half-forgotten,  often- 
derided  words  of  the  Bible  came  to  his  memory,  especially,  as 
he  tells  us  himself,  words  of  judgment.  Scene  after  scene  of  his 
licentious  life  rose  up  before  him.  The  storm  lulled  a  little  and 
then  he  began  to  pray.  “  My  prayer  was  like  the  cry  of  the 
ravens,  which  yet  the  Lord  does  not  disdain  to  hear.”  This  was 
the  turning-point  in  Newton’s  life.  Henceforth  he  never  failed 
to  keep  the  March  10th  in  solemn  remembrance,  nor  ceased  to 
give  grateful  thanks  to  God  for  Imitatione  Christi. 

In  the  fifteenth  colloquy.  The  Library,  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ; 
or,  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society,  by 
Robert  Southey,  we  happen  on  this  fine  passage : — 

.  .  To  the  studies  which  I  have  faithfully  pursued,  1 

am  indebted  for  friends  with  whom,  hereafter,  it  will  be 

deemed  an  honour  to  have  lived  in  friendship;  and  as  for 
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the  enemies  which  they  have  procured  to  me  in  sufficient 
numbers  .  .  .  happily  I  am  not  of  the  thin-skinned  race  .  .  . 
they  might  as  well  fire  small  shot  at  a  rhinoceros,  as  direct 
their  attacks  upon  me.  In  omnibus  requiem  quaesivi,  said 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  sed  non  inveni  nisi  in  angulis  et  lihellis. 
I  too  have  found  repose  where  he  did,  in  books  and  retire¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  there  alone  I  sought  it :  to  these  my  nature, 
under  the  direction  of  a  merciful  Providence,  led  me 
betimes,  and  the  world  can  offer  nothing  which  should  tempt 
me  from  them.” 

Largely  responsible  for  his  famous  Oxford  awakening,  John 
Wesl^  was  so  impressed  and  helped  by  his  reading  of  the 
Imitatione  that  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  translating  it  into 
his  mother-tongue.  Later  in  life  he  expressed  the  judgment  that 
it  was  "next  to  the  Bible.”  His  initial  reading  of  it  worked 
deeply  upon  his  sensitive  spirit  and  wrought  a  marked  change 
in  his  life.  “  T  began,”  he  says,  “  to  alter  the  whole  of  my 
conversation,  and  to  set  out  in  earnest  upon  a  new  life.  I  set 
apart  an  hour  or  two  each  day  for  religious  retirement;  I 
communicated  every  week ;  I  watched  against  all  sin,  whether  in 
word  or  in  deed.” 

Patience  and  resignation  were  the  states  of  the  purified  soul 
which  Florence  Nightingale  found,  curiously  enough,  hardest  of 
attainment.  Her  tribulations  were  often  caused,  she  complained, 
by  her  impatience.  “  O  Lord,  even  now,”  she  once  prayed,  "  I 
am  trying  to  snatch  the  management  of  Thy  world  out  of  Thy 
hands.”  She  marked  for  her  edification  many  a  passage  from 
devotional  writers  in  which  such  virtues  were  enjoined,  as  in  this 
from  Thomas  a  Kempis :  "  Oh  Lord  my  God,  patience  is  very 
necessary  for  me,  for  I  perceive  that  many  things  in  this  life 
do  fall  out  as  we  would  not  ...  It  is  so,  my  son.  But  my  will 
is  that  thou  seek  not  peace  which  is  void  of  temptations,  or  which 
suffereth  nothing  contrary ;  but  rather  think  that  thou  hast  found 
in  many  adversities.” 

peace,  when  thou  art  exercised  with  sundry  tribulations  and  tried 
On  a  lovely  blue  day  in  summer,  during  his  Southampton 
ministry,  Alexander  McLaren  came  upon  the  Westlake  sisters 
in  the  New  Forest,  One  of  them  was  reading,  and  he  accosted 
her,  "  Will  it  bear  the  test  of  these  surroundings  ?  ”  She  replied, 
"  It  is  Thomas  a  Kempis.”  "  Ah  !  that  will  do,”  he  said. 

"Turn  to  the  heights,”  exclaims  Thomas  a  Kempis,  "turn 
to  the  deeps,  turn  within,  turn  without — everywhere  thou  shalt 
find  the  Cross !  ”  Those  who  know  George  Eliot’s  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss  will  remember  the  passage  in  which  it  is  told  how  little 
Maggie  Tulliver  stumbled  upon  this  tremendous  truth.  She  had 
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come  home  from  school  to  a  humdrum  life  with  little  love  in  it 
either  from  parents  or  brother.  She  became  discontented  and 
felt  home  to  be  a  sort  of  prison.  Was  there  not  some  secret  of 
life  to  be  gathered  from  books,  she  wondered?  Trying  one  book 
after  another  she  came  upon  a  copy  of  a  Kempis’s  Imitatione 
Christi,  "  It  had  the  corners  turned  down  in  many  places,  and 
some  hand  now  for  ever  quiet  had  made  at  certain  passages  strong 
pen  and  ink  marks,  long  since  browned  by  time.  She  turned  from 
leaf  to  leaf,  and  read  where  the  quiet  hand  pointed :  “  Know 

that  the  love  of  thyself  doth  hurt  thee  more  than  anything  in  the 
world.  If  thou  seekest  this  or  that,  and  would  be  here  or  there 
to  enjoy  thy  own  will  or  pleasure,  thou  shalt  never  be  quite  free 
from  care.  .  .  .” 

"  She  read  on  and  on  in  the  old  book,  devouring  eagerly 
the  dialogues  with  the  invisible  Teacher,  the  pattern  of 
sorrow,  the  source  of  all  strength;  returning  to  it  after 
she  had  been  called  away,  and  reading  till  the  sun  went 
down  behind  the  willows.  With  all  the  hurry  of  an  imagina¬ 
tion  that  could  never  rest  in  the  present,  she  sat  in  the 
deepening  twilight  forming  plans  of  self-humiliation  and 
entire  devotedness;  and,  in  the  ardour  of  first  discovery, 
renunciation  seemed  to  her  the  entrance  into  that  satisfaction 
which  she  had  so  long  been  craving  in  vain.  She  had  not 
perceived — how  could  she  until  she  had  lived  longer? — the 
inmost  truth  of  the  old  monk’s  outpourings,  that  renuncia¬ 
tion  remains  sorrow,  though  a  sorrow  bom  willingly. 
Maggie  was  still  panting  for  happiness,  and  was  in  ecstasy 
because  she  had  found  the  key  to  it.  She  knew  nothing  of 
doctrines  and  systems — of  mysticism  or  quietism;  but  this 
voice  out  of  the  far-off  middle  ages  was  the  direct  communi¬ 
cation  of  a  human  soul’s  belief  and  experience,  and  came 
to  Maggie  as  an  unquestioned  message. 

I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  why  the  small  old-fashioned 
book,  for  which  you  need  only  pay  sixpence  at  a  book-stall, 
works  miracles  to  this  day,  turning  bitter  waters  into  sweet¬ 
ness;  while  expensive  sermons  and  treatises,  newly  issued, 
leave  all  things  as  they  were  before.  It  was  written  down 
by  a  hand  that  waited  for  the  heart’s  prompting;  it  is  the 
chronicle  of  a  solitary,  hidden  anguish,  struggle,  trust  and 
triumph — not  written  on  velvet  cushions  to  teach  endurance 
to  those  who  are  treading  with  bleeding  feet  on  the  stones. 
And  so  it  remains  to  all  time  a  lasting  record  of  human 
needs  and  hiiman  consolations :  the  voice  of  a  brother  who, 
ages  ago,  felt  and  suffered  and  renounced — in  the  cloister, 
perhaps,  with  serge  gown  and  tonsured  head,  with  much 
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chanting  and  long  fasts,  and  with  a  fashion  of  speech 
different  from  ours — ^but  under  the  same  silent  far-off 
heavens,  and  with  the  same  passionate  desires,  the  same 
strivings,  the  same  failures,  the  same  weariness.” 

But  it  still  remains  impossible  to  analyse  the  precise  equality 
that  makes  the  Imitatione  different  from  every  other  spiritual 
book,  and  is  the  perennial  secret  of  its  universal  appeal.  It 
possesses  that  elusive,  indefinable  "  something  ”  which  captivates 
the  wayward  heart  of  man.  Charm  the  book  has,  fresh  and 
unstudied,  a  winning  naivete  of  expression,  a  style  spontaneous 
and  unconventional.  It  is  perhaps  the  supreme  example  of  the 
”  art  that  conceals  art.”  His  life,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
outwardly  the  most  uneventful  conceivable ;  but  few  have  under¬ 
stood,  as  Thomas  did,  the  language  of  simple,  mystical  devotion 
to  Christ, 

Thomas  a  Kempis  was  by  no  means  the  author  of  one  book, 
but  his  Imitatione  Christi  could  very  well  be  made  the  one 
spiritual  book  of  any  devout  soul.  What  it  has  to  say  should  be 
read  slowly  and  with  recollection;  there  is  a  choice  of  subject 
in  it  to  meet  every  spiritual  need  and  mood.  A  regular  habit 
of  reading  the  Imitatione  can  have  but  one  happy  result :  the 
enriching  and  enlarging  of  one’s  spiritual  life. 

Johnstone  G.  Patrick: 


Augustine  and  Plotinus. 

WHEN  we  quote,  as  we  so  often  do,  the  well-known  prayer 
of  Augustine  :  “  Thou  didst  make  us  for  Thyself,  and  our 
heart  is  restless  until  it  rest  in  Thee,”^  we  should  reflect  that 
Augustine  (354-430  a.d.)  derived  the  thought  so  expressed  from 
the  great  Neoplatonist  philosopher  Plotinus,  who  died  in  270  a.d. 
Indeed  the  words  themselves  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  a 
passage  in  Plotinus’  Ennead  5/9/2.  (“  Arriving  at  the  fatherland 
he  will  cease  from  travail,  but  not  before  ”),  Augustine,  before 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  was  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophy 
of  Plotinus,  and  throughout  his  Christian  life  his  mind  was 
saturated  with  Neoplatonist  conceptions.  His  famous  prayer, 
therefore,  which  is  probably  the  most  oft-repeated  prayer  in 
Christendom  after  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  owes  its  origin  to  that  deep 
and  fructifying  stream  of  thought  which  took  its  rise  in  the 
mind  of  Plato  and  flowed  on  in  ever-widening  dimensions  till 
it  reached  its  fullest  scope  in  the  Neoplatonism  of  Plotinus,  and 
thence  passed  through  the  mind  of  Augustine  and  other  Christian 
philosophers  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  Christian  truth. 

Plotinus  taught  that  God  is  our  home  and  heaven  our  father- 
land,  and  that  our  soul  will  never  be  free  from  pangs  of 
restlessness  and  pain  until  it  arrives  there.  Only  in  communion 
with  the  One  Eternal  unchanging  God  can  the  soul  find  repose. 
As  Augustine  said,  following  Plotinus,*  “  With  Thee  is  rest 
entire  and  life  imperturbable.”  *  Like  Jesus  Himself,  Plotinus 
taught  that  sinful  men  should  hate  themselves  as  they  are,  and 
seek  to  lose  themselves  in  God,  that  so  they  might  find  themselves 
in  the  life  eternal.  The  Neoplatonic  and  Christian  streams  of 
thought  meet  in  Augustine  who,  in  his  treatise  on  True  Religion 
(chap.  48)  writes :  “  Whosoever  loves  himself  in  his  folly  will 
make  no  progress  towards  wisdom,  nor  will  become  such  as  he 
wishes  to  be,  unless  he  hates  himself  as  he  is.”  The  goal  of 
the  spiritual  man  is  to  “  lose  himself  in  heaven  above.” 

Professor  Whitehead’s  definition  of  religion  as  being  ”  what 

^Confessions  1,  1. 

•  Ennead  1,  1,  2;  3,  7,  4. 

*  Confessions  2,  10. 
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a  inan  does  with  his  solitariness  ”  was  not  original.  It  goes  back 
to  Plotinus,  who  pleads  for  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart, 
and  finds  the  essence  of  religion  in  the  soul’s  withdrawal  from  the 
crowd,  coming  apart  and  resting  in  the  invisible  God,  “  a  flight 
from  the  many  to  the  One,  a  flight  of  the  alone  to  the  Alone.”* 
Augustine  follows  Plotinus  very  closely  in  this  belief.  In  ”  True 
Religion,’’  (chap.  21)  he  writes  :  “  The  multiformity  of  temporal 
things  did  by  the  senses  distract  fallen  man  from  the  unity  of 
God,”  and  in  his  Commentary  on  Psalm  4,  he  says  that  we  ought 
to  stand  alone  and  single,  that  is,  refuse  to  lose  our  individuality 
in  the  crowd  and  our  souls  in  the  multitude  of  things  that  decay 
and  perish,  so  that  we  may  be  lovers  of  eternity  and  unity  and 
be  able  to  cleave  to  our  One  God  and  Lord.  The  spiritual  man 
seeks  the  approval  of  God  rather  than  of  men. 

Part  of  the  secret  of  Augustine’s  tremendous  intellectual 
])ower  was  the  absorption  of  his  mind  in  that  conception  of  the 
One  perfect,  beautiful,  holy,  true,  invisible,  eternal,  unchanging, 
impassible  God,  which  was  clarified  for  him  in  the  teaching  of 
Plotinus.  When  Augustine  wrote :  “  In  the  Eternal  there  is 

neither  anything  past,  as  though  it  had  passed  away,  nor  any¬ 
thing  future,  as  though  it  was  not  as  yet,  but  whatever  is,  only 
is,”®  he  was  freely  quoting  Plotinus,  Ennead  3/7/4.  Like 
Plotinus,  Augustine  teaches  that  God  has  His  centre  everywhere 
and  His  circumference  nowhere.  God  is  infinite  and  indefinable. 
”  We  can  know  what  God  is  not,  but  not  what  He  is.”* 
Discursive  thought  cannot  apprehend  the  Ineffable  One."^  It  is 
etiough  to  apprehend  Him  by  a  kind  of  “  spiritual  Intuition.” 
”  Un  Dieu  defini  est  un  Dieu  fini.” 

In  the  view  of  Plotinus  and  Augustine,  fellowship  with  this 
Eternal  One  is  in  itself  heaven,  and  is  attainable  in  some  degree 
by  men  on  earth,  though  fully  realised  only  in  the  realm  of  end¬ 
less  bliss  "  above.”  The  abode  of  God  is  filled  with  perfect  peace, 
serene  and  calm,  beyond  perturbation  and  passion,  untroubled  by 
sin,  .sorrow,  pain  or  fear;  and  even  on  earth  the  lover  of  God 
can  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  this  “  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding.”  Such  peace  is  received  by  faith.  But  what  is 
faith?  Plotinus  says  that  it  is  surrender  to  the  Good  and  True 
and  Beautiful — involving  travail  of  soul,  the  girding  up  of  the 
loins  of  our  mind,  spiritual  discipline  and  self-denial.  For  the 
pilgrim  on  earth,  the  crown  of  inner  peace  and  blessedness 
involves  the  cross  of  self-sacrifice. 

The  man,  then,  whose  restless  heart  learns  to  rest  in  God,  is 

*  Ennead  5.  13,  17. 

*Lib.  83,  Quaest.  19. 

«  De  Trin.  8,  2. 

f  Cf.  Ennead  S,  3,  17. 
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the  “lover”;  and  by  “lover”  Plotinus®  and  Augustine®  mean 
the  soul  that  loves  divine  truth,  beauty  and  goodness,  and  is  drawn 
by  them  into  fellowship  with  the  Eternal  Godhead.  There  is  an 
affinity  between  God  and  man,  for  man  participates  in  God.“ 
Man’s  true  quest,  therefore,  is  God  Himself.  “  Man’s  true  honour 
is  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  which  is  only  retained  by 
reference  to  Him  by  whom  it  is  impressed.  Men  cleave,  therefore, 
the  more  to  God,  the  less  they  love  anything  of  their  own.’”^ 
“  Whosoever  seeks  from  God  any  other  reward  but  God,  and  for  it 
would  serve  God,  esteems  what  he  wishes  to  receive  more  than 
Him  from  whom  he  would  receive  it  .  .  .  The  reward  of  God 
is  God  himself.”  “  "  Habet  omnia  qui  habet  habentem  omnia." 

The  quest  of  the  “  lover  ”  is  for  the  transcendent,  spiritual, 
eternal  Beauty,  which  is  God.  Plotinus  and  Augustine,  however, 
do  not  despise  physical  and  natural  beauty.  For  them,  as  for 
Plato  and  Wordsworth,  the  love  of  Nature  is  the  first  stage  in 
the  ascent  to  the  love  of  the  divine,  invisible  and  eternal  values 
of  the  spiritual  world.  Nature  cannot  be  truly  appreciated  except 
by  those  who  have  passed  through  the  veil  of  the  visible  world 
.and  have  grasped  by  a  spiritual  intuition  the  realiW  which  is 
unseen  and  eternal.  He  whose  soul  is  in  patria  with  God  returns 
to  behold  natural  beauty  with  a  fresh  and  divinely  inspired 
comprehension,  “  a  sense  sublime  of  something  far  more  deeply 
interfused.”  Those  who  are  made  meek  by  this  reverence  are 
the  true  inheritors  of  the  earth.  The  others,  who  lose  their  own 
souls  to  gain  the  world,  do  not  inherit  the  earth ;  but,  as  John 
Oman  says,  the  earth  inherits  them. 

The  study  of  Platonism  and  Neoplatonism  is  still,  as  it  was 
for  Augustine,  a  fountain  of  inspiration  springing  from  the  same 
wells  of  eternal  Truth  from  which  Jesus  drew.  Who  is  Himself 
the  Eternal  Truth  of  God.  Plotinus  made  clear,  as  never  before, 
the  non-spacial  non-material,  non-quantitative  nature  of  God  and 
the  soul,"  Augustine  found  in  Christianity  the  confirmation  of 
all  that  is  true  in  Neoplatonism,  with  the  incomparable  addition 
of  the  Incarnation  and  all  that  flowed  from  it.'^  The  Truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus  is  no  other  than  the  Truth  which  the  true  philosopher 
seeks.  “  For  our  knowledge  of  first  principles  we  have  recourse 
to  that  inner  truth  which  presides  over  the  mind.  And  that 


«Enncad3,  8,  9;  5,9,2;  6,7,35. 

•  Confessions  3,  6 ;  l3,  9. 

cf.  Pascal :  "  Tu  ne  me  oherdierais  pas,  si  tu  ne  m’avais  d<ja  trouvi.” 
Bernard :  De  Diligendo  Deo,  7,  22.  “  Nemo  Te  quaerere  valet  nisi  qui 
prus  invenerit."  cf.  Aug.  Confess.  1,  1 ;  10,  27. 

“  Aug.  De  Trin.  12,  11. 

“  Aug.  in  Ps,  72,  sect  32. 

^  Ennead  2,  4,  9.  cf .  Aug.  Confess.  3,  7. 


'■*  Confess.  7,  9. 
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indwelling  teacher  of  the  mind  is  Chirst,  the  changeless  virtue 
and  eternal  wisdom  of  God,  to  which  every  rational  soul  has 
recourse.  But  so  much  only  is  revealed  to  each  as  his  own  good 
or  evil  will  enables  him  to  receive.”  “ 

“  The  thing  itself,  which  is  now  called  the  Christian  religion, 
existed  among  the  ancients,  nor  has  it  failed  from  the  beginning 
of  the  human  race,  until  Christ  Himself  came  in  the  flesh,  whence 
the  true  religion,  which  already  existed,  began  to  be  called 
Christian.”  The  ultimate  authority,  which  alone  is  infallible, 
is  and  always  has  been  the  eternal  and  living  and  self¬ 
authenticating  Truth.  Only  in  Him  Who  is  the  Truth  and  the 
Life  can  the  obstinate  questionings  of  the  human  mind  find 
their  answer  and  our  hearts  find  rest. 

A.  W.  Argyle. 

“De  Magistr.  38. 

Retract.  1,  13,  3. 


The  Independent  Press  has  recently  issued  two  books  in 
the  devotional  field.  P.  T.  Forsyth’s  The  Soul  of  Prayer  (5/-), 
is  not  one  of  his  biggest  or  best  known  works,  but  it  is  well 
worth  re-issuing  along  with  the  others.  It  is  typical  in  its  energy 
and  in  its  cascade  of  language  and  ideas.  He  ranges  into  one 
or  two  aspects  of  prayer  seldom  touched  by  other  writers  and 
other,  more  familiar,  ideas  come  over  with  the  characteristic 
Forsythian  difference.  The  book  is  practical  in  the  way  that  good 
theologising  always  is.  There  are  reminders  of  the  1916  l^ck- 
g^ound  against  which  it  was  written  but  only  one  or  two  sentences 
have  an  antiquated  ring.  All  the  rest  is  relevant  and  likely  to 
remain  so.  The  Greek  quotation  on  p.  59  has  a  wrong  breathing 
and  a  superfluous  iota  subscript. 

The  first  part  of  Sonship  by  K.  L.  Carrick  Smith  (Is.  6d.) 
is  good,  interpreting,  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  and  with 
considerable  freshness,  the  filial  consciousness  of  Christ.  Neither 
freshness  nor  concentration  are  sustained  and  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  valuable  thesis  is  spoiled  by  a  tendency  to  make  digs  of  a 
negative  kind.  Forsyth  left  one  feeling  rebuked  but  helped ;  the 
value  of  this  book  will  be  minimised  by  the  irritation  it  creates  in 
the  mind.  Granted  that  Christians  are  often  misguided,  reluctant 
in  the  use  of  divine  resources,  and  labouring  in  ^eir  handling  of 
important  problems,  but  not  all  the  Gordian  knots  with  which 
they  wrestle  can  be  cut  with  a  sentence.  One’s  ultimate  dis¬ 
appointment  with  this  book  is  not  diminished  by  the  impression 
that  the  author  has  the  ability  to  offer  help  of  a  kind  he  has* 
withheld. 

G.  W.  Rusling. 
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The  Brewer  Family. 


“ '  I  ‘HERE  is  no  antidote,”  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
1  “  against  the  opium  of  time,  which  temporally  considereth 
all  things;  our  fathers  find  their  graves  in  our  short  memories, 
and  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  survivors.”  The 
truth  of  this  dictum  becomes  plain  when  we  try  to  resurrect 
f^res  of  the  recent  past.  The  Brewer  brothers  were  men  of 
note  in  their  day ;  there  are  plenty  of  people  now  living  who  can 
remember  them;  yet  to  reconstruct  a  small  part  of  their  lives 
involves  researdi  into  history  which  has  already  become  dim. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  family  begins  with  John  Sherren 
Brewer,  Senior,  who  came  to  Norwich  early  in  the  eighteen 
hundreds  to  exercise  his  vocation  as  a  school-master.  Here  he 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Kitton,  one  of  a  family 
which  had  widespread  connections  throughout  Norfolk.  Robert 
Kitton  was  a  member  of  St.  Mary’s  and  in  January,  1812,  J.  S. 
Brewer  was  admitted  to  the  membership  of  the  Church,  having 
formerly  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Amersham. 
In  the  following  July  his  wife  was  the  first  candidate  to  be 
baptised  by  Joseph  Kinghom  in  the  new  chapel  which  was 
completed  in  that  year — the  same  which  after  several  enlarge¬ 
ments  was  finally  destroyed  in  the  blitz  of  1942.  The  births 
of  ten  children  of  J.  S.  and  Elizabeth  Brewer  were  registered  at 
St.  Mary’s  and  there  may  have  been  others,  for  E.  C.  Brewer 
claimed  to  be  one  of  a  family  of  twenty-one.  Those  registered 
are : 


John  Sherren  - 
Ebenezer  Cobham 
William 

Robert  Kitton  - 
Henry 

Julia  -  -  - 

Anna  Maria 

Susan 

Lucy 

Rachel 


13  Mar.  1809 
2  May  1810 

12  Dec.  1811 

9  Jan.  1813 

13  Sept.  1814 
22  Mar.  1816 

14  Sept.  1818 

10  Apr.  1820 
20  Nov.  1821 
30  May  1824 


In  due  time  Brewer  was  successful  enough  to  be  able  to  move 
out  of  the  city  and  to  set  up  his  school  in  commodious  premises 
at  Mile  End  House  on  the  Newmarket  turnpike,  about  a  mile 
from  the  city  gates  in  the  parish  of  Eaton.  He  issued  a 
prospectus  in  1824  which  gave  some  curious  particulars  of  the 
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school.  He  had,  he  said,  tried  to  improve  its  character  by  careful 
study  of  the  new  developments  in  Public  Education.  The  fitness 
of  the  situation  was  acknowledged  by  all :  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  the  extensiveness  of  the  ground  to  be  appropriated  for 
amusement,  its  complete  separation  from  casual  intercourse,  the 
facilities  for  conveyance  by  coaches,  were  rarely  equalled.  He 
was  erecting  a  handsome  building  with  additional  chambers  and 
a  schoolroom  forty-eight  feet  by  twenty-seven  and  fourteen  feet 
high;  the  latter  Mr.  Ball  had  agreed  to  warm  and  ventilate  by 
an  apparatus  which  should  without  any  effluvia  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  metal,  preserve  at  all  seasons  the  air  of  the 
room  temperate  and  pure.  The  system  of  discipline  was  so  correct 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  pupil  to  be  absent  longer  than  ten 
minutes  without  detection  or  to  avoid  by  any  artifice  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  his  appointed  duties !  The  course  of  instruction  com¬ 
prised  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Geography,  Arithmetic. 
Writing,  &c.  .  .  Terms  which  did  not  include  washing  and 
stationery  were : —  Boarders  forty  guineas  a  year  or,  under 
twelve,  thirty-five  guineas;  day  boarders  16  guineas;  day  pupils 
Something  more  of  the  school  may  be  learned  from  a  paper 
ten  gpiineas. 

printed  in  1828  by  the  pupils  entitled  Horae  Feriatae  of  a  nest 
of  Eaglets  lately  hoicked  at  Mile  End  and  dedicated  “  to  Mr. 
Brewer,  our  revered  master.”  There  were  then  sixty-three  boys 
including  four  Brewers.  The  paper  is  mainly  given  up  to  rhymes 
which  evidently  refer  to  topicalities  and  are  quite  unintelligible 
to  us.  One  seems  to  give  a  picture  of  the  school’s  ideal — 

Taught  to  court  the  muses  fair, 

Lightly  trips  the  Eaton  lad. 

Scorning  vulgar  sordid  care. 

Never  boistrous,  never  sad. 

One  fears  the  Eaton  lad  was  a  bit  of  a  prig ! 

A  glimpse  of  the  family  is  to  be  seen  in  1831  in  the  album  of 
Mary  Ann  Smith,  a  young  lady  of  some  charm  belonging  to  the 
St.  Mary’s  circle.  On  January  18th,  she  took  her  album  to  Mile 
End  House  where  R.  K.  Brewer  (aged  eighteen)  covered  five  j 
pages  with  a  waltz  of  his  own  composing,  and  E.  C.  Brewer 
(nearly  twenty-two)  celebrated  her  attractions  in  verse.  In 
contrast  to  the  Scriptural  themes  of  almost  every  other  entry  in 
the  album  these  verses  are  adorned  with  classical  allusions,  giving 
a  foretaste  of  the  author’s  later  predilections. 

Could  I  write  to  thee  Miss  <mi  the  Moon’s  silver  page. 

With  the  stylus  of  yore  like  the  Samian  sage, 

This  prayer  shouldst  thou  read  on  that  planet  engraven 
Be  thou  to  the  earth  what  the  mocm  is  to  heaven. 
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The  album  was  brought  to  Mile  End  House  again  a  month 
later  when  W.  Brewer,  who  grew  up  to  be  a  surgeon  and  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Colchester,  add^  another  two  pages  of  verse 
"  composed  while  walking  in  our  garden  on  the  first  very  cold 
day  in  Autumn  ”  comparing  female  beauty  to  the  lily  which  the 
winter  inevitably  blasts  : — 

The  swarms  that  crowd  your  blooming  May 

Will  leave  you  in  your  Winter  day; 

If  like  the  Lily  you  can  prove 

No  claim  but  beauty  for  their  love. 

The  father  was  a  keen  and  active  member  of  St.  Mary’s 
and  a  staunch  supporter  of  Joseph  Kinghom’s  strict-Communion 
views.  It  is  said  that  when  William  Brock  came  to  Norwich 
in  1834  to  take  up  his  first  pastorate  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  him  to  receive  a  letter  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  expressing 
some  difference  of  opinion  on  his  Sunday’s  expositions  and 
founding  its  representations  on  the  original  Greek  or  Hebrew 
which  would  be  quoted  at  large.  Brewer  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  four  members  of  the  congregation  responsible  for  these 
epistles.  There  was  strong  feeling  in  the  Church  on  the 
Communion  question  at  this  time  and  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of 
unity  was  preserved  in  spite  of  this  difference  reflects  great  credit 
on  all  concerned.  In  1835  when  Brother  Allen  was  elected  a 
deacon.  Brewer  proposed  to  withdraw  from  the  Church  as  Allen 
was  an  open-Communion  man,  but  he  was  persuaded  not  to  take 
this  step  and  six  years  later,  when  Allen  left  Norwich,  Brewer 
himself  was  elected  to  the  diaconate  although  the  majority  of  the 
Church  was  by  this  time  strongly  in  favour  of  open  Communion. 
When  in  1841  Brock  was  urged  to  become  Secretary  to  the  B.M.S. 
Brewer  was  much  in  favour  of  his  remaining  at  St.  Mary's  and 
moved  a  resolution  in  the  Church  meeting  accordingly.  In  1843 
he  offered  to  resign  from  the  diaconate  owing  to  his  physical 
infirmities  and  the  distance  of  his  residence  from  the  church, 
but  he  was  persuaded  to  continue.  He  remained  leader  of  the 
strict-Communionists  and  in  1844  published  The  Communion 
Question  Discussed,  a  dialogue  of  twenty  pages  proving  his  case 
to  the  author’s  complete  and  evident  satisfaction.  In  the  next 
year  William  Brock  started  to  hold  a  special  Communion  service 
for  unbaptised  Christians  at  St.  Mary’s.  This  called  forth  a 
letter  of  protest  from  forty-two  members,  of  whom  J.  S.  Brewer 
was  the  first.  At  the  next  church  meeting  Brock  read  the  protest 
and  his  reply  to  it.  The  whole  matter  was  debated  with  con¬ 
siderable  candour.  A  vote  of  censure  upon  the  pastor  was  moved 
and  seconded  but  this  found  no  favour  with  the  church,  several 
strict-C(Mnm\mionists  entreating  that  it  might  be  withdrawn.  It 
was  withdrawn  on  condition  that  the  protest  be  entered  in  the 
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church  book,  the  strict  brethren  agreeing  that  on  this  condition 
Aey  would  raise  no  further  opposition.  When  Brock's  minutes 
of  this  stormy  meeting  were  read  Brewer  rose  to  say  that  in  his 
opinion  they  were  quite  correct,  even  a  fac  simile  of  the 
proceedings  taken  by  the  Church, 

It  is  evident  from  the  record  above  that  Brewer  was  a  keen 
and  convinced  Baptist  and  was  active  as  a  church-member  and 
deacon  in  support  of  his  beliefs.  It  is  plain  too  that  his  obvious 
pedantry  was  redeemed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  discipline  of 
the  Christian  community,  so  that  he  was  able  to  enter  into  fellow¬ 
ship  with  people  from  whom  he  differed  deeply  in  opinion  even 
when  he  saw  their  views  increasing  in  influence  at  the  expense 
of  his  own.  These  things  being  so,  it  is  curious  that  he  caused 
or  permitted  his  sons  to  pursue  studies  which  under  the  unequal 
laws  of  those  days  involved  their  conformity  to  the  Church  of 
England.  He  himself  had  been  brought  up  an  Anglican  and 
had  become  a  Baptist  by  conviction.  Perhaps  he  thought  his 
sons  might  follow  the  same  path,  but  if  so  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  he  was  disappointed  and  that  only  one  returned  to  the  fold. 

In  1828  Robert,  who  already  displayed  an  extraordinary  genius 
for  music,  was  sent  to  London  to  study  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Soon  after,  John  went  to  Oxford  and  Ebenezer  to  Cambridge. 
Joseph  Kinghom,  visiting  the  latter  University,  remarked  that 
he  had  seen  there  the  best  arguments  for  the  Establishment. 
Whatever  the  arguments  both  John  and  Ebenezer  accepted  them 
enthusiastically.  Both  became  zealous  members  of  the  Anglican 
communion  and  soon  entered  its  ministry. 

John  Sherren  Brewer  Junior,  who  was  noted  at  Oxford 
for  the  wide  range  of  his  reading,  joined  the  Tractarians  and 
was  admitted  to  some  degree  of  intimacy  with  J.  H.  Newman 
for  whom  he  always  retained  a  warm  attachment.  This  associa¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  caused  strong  reaction  in  the  family  for  one 
of  his  great-nieces  recollects  that  is  used  to  be  said  with  bated 
breath  that  one  of  their  uncles  was  a  “  priest  ” — a  term  of  quite 
alarming  implication  in  those  days. 

Ebenezer’s  churchmanship  was  of  a  different  brand  but 
equally  tenaciously  held.  He  actually  came  to  Norwich  in  1844 
and  gave  two  lectures  in  support  of  the  Establishment.  He  seems 
to  have  accepted  the  orthodox  Calvinism  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up  for  he  describes  his  Church  as  a  mountain  which 
cannot  be  moved  against  a  thousand  isms  or  schisms,  among  which 
he  enumerates  Arminianism.  While  attacking  the  Nonconformity 
of  his  upbringing  he  has  a  blow  too  for  the  Tractarianism  of  his 
brother :  “  the  spray  of  Puseyism  and  the  salt  fury  of  Super¬ 
stition  may  occasionally  dash  over  the  cliffs  and  injure  the 
cultivation  of  our  beautiful  church.  .  .  .”  Combatting,  as  he  says, 
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“  without  mercy  ”  the  opinions  of  Dissenters  he  is  willing  to 
acknowledge  their  piety  and  sincerity.  His  knowledge  of  both 
sides  of  the  question  does  lead  him  ultimately  to  an  ecumenical 
view  which  he  expresses  in  a  striking  simile :  “  So  may  two 

mountain  torrents  from  opposite  hills  dash  against  each  other 
with  the  violence  of  two  contending  armies.  They  pour  head¬ 
long  down,  they  gather  strength,  they  meet,  they  clash,  they 
repel  each  other  with  the  vehemence  of  giants,  they  spend  their 
fury,  they  unite  in  one  rich  unresisting  stream  in  the  valley  and 
go  forth  along  their  noiseless  way  uniting  in  doing  good.” 

Robert  Kitton  Brewer’s  religious  life  developed  very 
differently.  He  had  a  successful  career  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.  During  his  last  three  years  he  was  one  of  seven 
students  who  attended  twice  a  week  at  the  Palace  to  play  before 
King  William  and  Queen  Adelaide.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
received  his  Doctorate  of  Music.  He  was,  however,  disturbed 
by  the  religious  atmosphere  (or  rather  lack  of  it)  at  the  Academy. 
The  worldly  outlook  of  the  Chaplain  seemed  appalling  to  this 
impressionable  youth  who  had  never  known  or  thought  of  a  less 
pious  minister  of  the  Gospel  than  the  late  eminent  Joseph  King- 
horn.  He  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  but 
not  finding  there  the  spiritual  nourishment  he  needed,  he 
contrived  to  attend  Nonconformist  worship  also.  In  1833  a 
serious  illness  brought  him  home  to  Norwich.  He  told  afterwards 
how  some  words  of  Brock  in  prayer  at  St.  Mary’s  laid  hold 
on  his  soul.  Thereafter  he  looked  on  Brock  as  his  pastor  and 
in  due  time  he  left  the  Church  of  England  and  was  baptised  at 
St.  Mary’s  at  the  close  of  1834.  With  him  there  joined  the 
Church,  Emily  Brewer,  who,  we  may  suppose,  was  another 
sister,  Elizabeth  Kitton,  a  cousin,  Mary  Ann  Smith,  already 
mentioned  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  her  sister  Catherine. 
Another  sister,  Susan  Brewer,  was  accepted  for  baptism  in  1841 
but  by  1848  the  Anglican  influence  was  in  the  ascen<unt  and  when 
J.  S.  Brewer  senior  died  in  that  year  althot^h  a  deacon  of  St. 
Mary’s  he  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  Vicar  of  Mton  in  the  village 
churchyard. 

John  Sherren  Brewer  (junior)  took  orders  in  1837,  and 
moving  to  London  became  chaplain  to  a  Bloomsbury  workhouse. 
He  worked  here  for  eight  years  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the 
unfortunate  folk  to  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  mininster.  He 
later  published  Lectures  to  Ladies  on  Workhouse  visiting.  In 
1839  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Classical  Literature  at  King’s 
Collie  where  he  worked  for  thirty-eight  years,  subsequently 
lecturing  on  English  Language  and  Literature  and  on  Modem 
History.  His  sympathy  was  always  strongly  evoked  for  causes 
or  for  men  when  they  were  struggling  against  misconception  and 
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were  unpopular,  while  he  seemed  to  be  put  upon  his  guard 
towards  them  as  soon  as  they  became  successful.  Thus  his 
interest  in  the  Tractarians  waned  and  he  became  attached  to 
F.  D.  Maurice,  whom  he  ultimately  succeeded  as  head  of  the 
Working  Men’s  College.  In  1857  he  was  entrusted  by  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  with  the  calendering  of  State  Papers  for  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  task  was  pr<^igious.  Most  of  the  letters  bore 
no  date  of  year  and  had  to  be  dated  from  internal  evidence, 
involving  an  elaborate  study  of  the  whole  before  any  attempt 
could  be  made  at  putting  them  into  order.  He  worked  on  this 
task  until  his  death  in  1879,  editing  four  volumes  of  the  Calendar 
and  contributing  1,500  pages  of  prefaces.  It  is  imlikely  that  any 
other  student  will  ever  attain  such  an  intimate  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  this  period  as  he  had.  It  is  an  encouragement  to 
know  in  these  days  of  rampant  propaganda  that  this  great 
historian  “  held  with  unabated  confidence  to  his  conviction  that 
the  main  facts  of  history  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  them 
are  independent  of  conflicting  interpretations  of  its  details.”  In 
1877  he  gave  up  teaching  and  retired  to  the  Crown  living  of 
Toppesfield  in  Essex,  where  he  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm 
into  pastoral  work.  Two  years  later  he  caught  cold  when  making 
a  long  journey  afoot  to  visit  a  sick  parishioner.  The  sickness 
that  followed  caused  his  death  in  February  1879. 

Ebenezer  Cobham  Brewer,  although  in  Anglican  orders, 
devoted  his  life  principally  to  literary  work  and  to  the  production 
of  school  books.  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  lists  no  less 
than  sixty-three  volumes  to  his  credit.  He  dealt  with  Histoiy, 
Geography,  Composition,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Book-keeping 
and  what  not.  In  1850  he  published  his  Gutde  to  Scientific 
Knowledge  in  Things  Familiar  which  enjoyed  a  phenomenal 
popularity,  a  forty-fifth  edition  being  published  in  1896.  In  1852 
he  went  to  Paris  where,  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon  III,  he 
brought  out  a  French  version  of  the  Guide.  All  this  wealth  of 
pedantic  literature  has  passed  into  history,  though  some  of  the 
books  are  still  remembered  by  those  who  used  them  at  school. 
Dr.  Brewer  did  however  produce  one  magnum  opus  which  has 
survived  him,  his  Dictionary  of  Phrase  Fable.  It  was  first 
published  in  1868  and  has  been  re-issued  as  recently  as  1948. 
It  is  well  known  to  journalists  and  often  provides  material  for 
a  fourth  leader  in  The  Times  to  this  day.  Dr.  Brewer  died  at 
his  daughter’s  house  at  Edwinstowe  in  1^7. 

Robert  Kitton  stayed  in  Norwich  for  a  few  years  helping 
in  his  father’s  school.  He  had  thoughts  of  entering  the  ministry. 
The  matter  was  brought  before  the  church  meeting  at  St.  Mary’s 
in  June,  1837,  and  he  was  requested  to  preach  every  Monday 
evening  until  the  next  church  meeting  in  order  that  the  brethren 
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might  form  an  opinion.  The  opinion  proved  favourable  and  he 
went  to  Stepney  College  with  the  Church’s  commendation.  After 
four  years  study  he  received  a  oil  to  Coleford  in  Gloucester.  He 
remained  there  only  three  years,  but  those  years  saw  a  forward 
movement  and  the  formation  cf  a  new  church  at  Cinderford. 
After  a  four  years  pastorate  in  B.-ighton  he  went  to  South  Parade, 
Leeds  in  184/.  He  found  the  nar.-ow  views  of  the  church  there 
uncongenial  and  in  1848  he  resigned  to  form,  on  an  open  member¬ 
ship  basis,  what  is  now  Blenheim  Baptist  Church.  Here  he 
ministered  until  1864. 

In  order  to  provide  for  his  family  he  had  been  obliged  to 
open  a  school.  He  now  felt  that  with  the  growing  demands  of 
the  pastorate  he  could  not  fulfil  both  vocations.  He  was  sorely 
troubled  as  to  which  he  should  choose.  “  If  I  were  to  choose,” 
he  wrote,  “  I  should  like  to  cultivate  my  talent  as  a  preacher. 

I  have  never  yet  preached  as  I  desire.  It  is  my  passion.”  Yet 
he  felt  that  the  path  of  duty  lay  in  the  other  direction.  He 
resigned  the  pastorate  and  devoted  himself  to  his  school,  in 
which  he  achieved  a  fair  degree  of  success.  Needless  to  say  the 
school  had  a  strongly  religious  atmosphere.  Family  prayers  were 
an  important  item  of  routine.  One  day  the  parent  of  a  former 
pupil  came  to  thank  Dr.  Brewer  because  his  son,  now  a  doctor, 
had  successfully  performed  a  difficult  operation.  Brewer  dis¬ 
claimed  any  errait  saying  that  he  had  not  taught  him  medicine. 
"  No,”  replied  the  father,  "  but  you  taught  my  boy  to  observe 
and  thoroughly  understand  all  he  learned  and  this  has  been  the 
reason  of  his  success.”  In  1872  ill-health  caused  him  to  retire 
from  his  school  and  move  to  London.  After  a  few  months  rest 
he  took  up  the  pastorate  of  a  small  Baptist  Church  at  Shackle- 
well  where  he  found  opportunity  to  minister  especially  to  men 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  He  also  taught  at  the  Missionary 
College  under  the  Rev.  Grattan  Guiness.  But  he  never  fully 
regained  his  strength.  In  the  Spring  of  1875  he  fell  seriously 
ill  and  on  the  day  after  Good  Friday,  passed  away. 

All  the  brothers  inherited  from  their  father  a  strong  interest 
in  things  educational.  Both  J.  S.  and  R.  K.  were  practisi^ 
teachers  and  lecturers  for  a  large  part  of  their  lives :  lx)th  E.  C. 
and  R.  K.  brought  out  school  books  and  on  occasion  collaborated, 
R,  K.  revising  E.  C.’s  Guide  to  Scripture  History  in  1858,  Even 
William,  the  medical  man,  published  an  address  to  the  Electors 
of  Colchester  under  the  title  Education  and  Citizenship,  although 
it  really  deals  with  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 

W^t  did  they  owe  to  the  church  of  their  upbringing? 
Much  in  various  ways.  No  man  could  have  sat  under  Joseph 
Kinghom  through  all  the  impressionable  years  of  youth  without 
being  affected  by  his  influence.  They  all  acquired  a  firm  faith 
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in  the  Christian  Gospel  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  a  faith 
which  they  believed  to  be  consonant  with  reason  and  into  which 
they  were  able  to  fit  all  the  wide  fields  of  knowledge  which  th^ 
afterwards  mastered.  Thus  E.  C.  B.  was  able  to  write  in  his 
Theology  in  Science :  "  If  science  is  truth,  it  must  prevail  and 

revelation  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  light  of  truth.” 

R.  K.  B.  follow^  Kinghorn  in  his  denominational  loyalty, 
but  rejected  his  strict-Communion  tenets.  J.  S.  B.  on  the  other 
hand  carried  over  the  strict-Communion  tenet  into  the  Anglican 
church,  joining  the  Tractarians  who  have  always  strongly  held 
to  this  point  of  view.  Perhaps,  too,  his  early  training  led  him 
to  a  strong  appreciation  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  his  Life  of  Erasmus  he  projects  this  notion  backwards  upon 
the  Medieval  Church  and  writes :  ”  What  Pope  and  Schoolman 
could  never  have  done — for  securing  uniformity  of  belief  and 
worship ;  for  rooting  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  grand  idea  of  one 
Church,  one  head,  one  language,  binding  the  old  to  the  new  races 
in  unbroken  succession,  and  to  Him  above  all  who  had  the  keys 
of  death  and  hell — ^was  done  by  the  irresistible  influence  of  tne 
Vulgate.”  Despite  his  Tractarian  affiliations  he  looked  back  to 
his  Nonconformist  upbringing  and  could  discern  the  underlying 
unity  of  Christendom,  writing  at  the  end  of  his  life :  ”  Few  of 
them  [Dissenters]  venture  to  depart  very  widely  from  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

The  influence  of  every  true  church  must  be  felt  beyond  the 
bounds  of  its  own  communion  and  those  who,  trained  in  one 
denomination,  find  their  spiritual  home  in  another  always  carry  a 
cargo  with  them  although  they  may  not  be  conscious  of  it. 

Charles  B.  Jewson. 


Dr.  John  Ward’s  Trust. 

By  an  indenture  made  in  the  "  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  1754,”  John  Ward,  Doctor  of  Laws  and  ^etoric 
Professor  in  Gresham  College,  London,  bequeathed  £1,200 
Bank  of  England  Stock,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  used 
for  two  Baptist  students.  The  two  young  men  were  to  be  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  sons  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
(Baptists  by  preference),  living  in  England. 

The  students  chosen  must  “  have  made  a  good  proficiency 
in  Latin  and  Greek.”  After  continuing  for  two  years,  or  less, 
in  some  good  Grammar  School,  "  for  their  further  improvement 
in  the  said  languages,  and  their  gaining  some  knowledge  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,”  they  were  to  be  sent  to  some  University  in 
Scotland  (a  preference  to  be  given  to  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh),  "  to  reside  there  for  the  space  of  four  years  in  order 
to  their  still  greater  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  together  with  their  course  of  such 
other  studies,  in  which  according  to  the  usage  of  such  University, 
Students  are  employed  who  are  designed  for  the  profession  of 
Divinity  either  as  Ministers  or  Tutors.”  After  four  years  of 
diligent  application  to  studies  the  student  was  to  be  maintained 
"  during  the  further  space  of  one  whole  year  in  order  to  give  him 
a  competent  time  to  prepare  himself  after  quitting  the  University 
for  future  usefulness  to  the  publick.”  The  Trustees  were  to 
deduct  five  and  twenty  shillings  from  the  income  for  an  annual 
dinner ! 

The  preference  for  Baptists  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
John  Ward  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  Minister  who  died  in  1717, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  His  epitaph,  composed  by  his  son, 
speaks  of  him  as  a  man  "  who  had  suffered  much  for  the  sake 
of  integrity  and  religion,  and  borne  it  with  a  valiant  and  loft\' 
spirit.” 

Our  John  Ward  was  a  most  remarkable  man,  and  there  is 
an  excellent  biography  of  him,  together  with  a  fine  photograph, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  for  April, 
1914.  It  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Brock,  Secretary  of  the 
Trust  from  1899-1919. 
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A  Scottish  University. 

The  choice  of  “  some  University  in  Scotland  ”  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Dissenters  were  shut  out  from  English  Universities. 
That  was  not  an  unmixed  evil !  “  Early  in  the  reign  of 

George  III,  1760-1820,  a  foreign  visitor  to  Oxford  witnessed  a 
degree  examination  which  filled  him  with  amazement.  And  well 
it  might !  The  Examiner,  candidate  and  others  concerned  passed 
the  statutory  time  in  perfect  quiet,  reading  novels  and  other 
entertaining  works.  When  Lord  Eldon  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1770,  he  was  asked  only  two  questions  by  way  of  examination, 
viz.,  "  What  is  the  Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a  skull?  ”  and  “  Who 
founded  University  College?”  By  replying  "Golgotha,”  and 
“  King  Alfred,”  he  satisfi^  the  examiners.  Not  until  1800  was 
any  effective  system  of  examination  established  at  Oxford.”^ 

"  As  things  went  in  England  in  1793,  "  wrote  Augustine 
Birrell,  "  Hackney  College  was  a  better  Studium  Generale  than 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  the  same  date.” 

While  the  earliest  scholars  were  sent  to  Aberdeen,  Dr.  Ward’s 
preference  for  Edinburgh  may  not  only  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  from  that  University  in  1751  that  he  received 
the  LL.D.,  but  because  it  was  so  desirable  a  centre  of  learning. 
“  By  1771  Edinburgh  had  become  a  hot-bed  of  talent,  the  merit 
of  which  the  South  was  quick  to  acknowledge.  An  admiring 
visitor  said :  ‘  I  stand  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  can  in 

a  few  minutes  take  fifty  men  of  genius  by  the  hand.’  London 
might  sneer  at  her,  but  the  metropolis  was  forced  to  buy  the 
books  of  her  scholars — Hume  and  Ferguson  and  Robertson  in 
history,  Hume  and  Reid  in  Philosophy,  Adam  Smith  in  political 
economy.  In  1783  Scott  matriculated  at  the  town’s  college  of 
Edinburgh  ...  an  ancient,  shabby  place  of  small  courts  and 
dingy  class-rooms,  where  world-famous  professors  lectured  to 
lads  of  thirteen  and  fourteen.  He  attended  the  Latin  or 
Humanity  Class,  where  he  forgot  most  of  what  he  had  learned 
at  school,  for  that  class  seems  to  have  been  ‘  the  constant  scene 
of  unchecked  idleness  and  disrespectful  mirth.’  He  attended  the 
first  Greek  class  under  Dalzell  .  .  .  He  was  also  a  pupil  in  the 
logic  class.  In  1787  he  sat  under  Dugald  Stewart  in  moral 
philosophy.  The  Napoleonic  Wars,  having  closed  the  Continent 
to  travel,  had  sent  many  scions  of  great  English  houses  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  at  the  University,  and  this  had  introduced 
an  agreeable  cosmopolitanism,  which  in  1820  had  not  wholly 
disappeared.  Many  of  the  great  academic  figures  had  gone,  but 
Dugald  Stewart  and  John  Playfair  were  alive;  there  was  a 
national  school  of  science  and  philosophy  as  well  as  of  letters 

^McLachlan’s  English  Education  under  the  Test  Acts,  pp.  41,  42. 
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,  .  .  Edinburgh  was  a  true  capital,  a  clearing-house  for  the 
world’s  culture  and  a  jealous  repository  of  Scottish  tradition.”* 

The  Scots  were  not  without  their  Baptist  critics.  When 
Robert  Robinson  (1735-1789),  of  Cambridge  (and  John  Turner, 
of  Abingdon),  wanted  to  found  a  Baptist  University  the  former 
referred  to  John  Ward,  remarking  that  the  exhibitions  for 
Aberdeen  were  very  few.  And  he  went  on  to  say :  “  Scotch 
Universities  oblige  us  to  exchange  religion  for  learning :  we 
value  the  last,  but  not  so  highly,  as  to  purchase  it  at  such  a 
price  ...  If  we  could  take  about  six  boys,  and  educate  them 
at  Cambridge,  so  that  they  might  have  all  the  literary  advantages 
of  the  iiniversity,  without  the  shackles,  and  vices  .  .  . !  ” 

First  Trustees  and  Accounts. 

In  leaving  money  for  a  well-educated  ministry.  Dr.  Ward 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Edward  Terrill,  Robert  Bodenham 
and  the  churches  and  individual  givers  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  1717  both  the  London  and  Bristol 
Funds  were  started  to  provide,  among  other  objects,  for  a 
"  succession  of  able  and  well-qualified  ministers.” 

Dissenters  were  not  only  excluded  from  English  Universities, 
but  thw  were  badly  treated  in  other  ways.  In  the  very  year 
when  Dr.  Ward  made  his  will  a  member  of  the  Little  Wild 
Street  Church,  London,  was  fined  for  refusing  to  be  a  Sheriff  of 
the  City  of  London  because  as  such  he  would  have  had  to  take 
the  Sacrament  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Established  Church. 
"  He  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords  :  and  there  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  a  famous  judgment,  pronounced  in  his  favour.” 
His  minister.  Dr.  Joseph  Stennett,  was  one  of  the  first  five 
Trustees  appointed  hy  Dr.  Ward. 

The  other  four  Trustees  were  "  Benjamin  Avery,  of  South¬ 
wark,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Doctor  of  Laws ;  Thomas  Watson, 
of  South  Lambeth,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Esquire;  Nathanael 
Neal,  of  the  Million  Bank,  London,  Gentleman ;  and  John  Ward, 
of  Comhill,  London,  Bookseller.”  Dr.  Avery  was  a  Trustee  of 
Dr.  Williams’s  Library  and  Secretary  of  the  newly-formed  Body 
of  Dissenting  Deputies.  Thomas  Watson  was  a  wealthy  calico 
printer,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Curriers’  Hall,  and  a 
"  hospitable  friend  to  Nonconformist  Ministers.” 

By  the  time  Nathanael  Neal  was  a  Trustee,  the  Million  Bank 
had  bwome  quite  reputable !  It  lasted  from  1694-1796  and  it 
received  its  striking  name  because  it  accepted,  as  capital,  the 
tickets  or  shares  of  the  Million  Adventure — the  Million  Lottery 
Ij>an  of  1694.  It  was  a  device  in  which  1(X),0(X)  lottery  tickets 

*  John  Buchan’s  Life  of  Scott. 
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were  issued  for  sale  at  £10  each.  It  arose  from  the  Government’s 
Million  Act  of  1693  and  1694  "a  measure  for  the  raising  of 
£1,000,000  upon  the  security  of  the  duties  on  salt,  beer,  ale,  and 
other  liquors.”  The  Bank  soon  gave  up  this  kind  of  business 
and  became  amalgamated  with  the  Government  Fund  for 
Annuities. 

The  Founder  of  the  Trust  died  on  October  17th,  1758, 
in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  pre-deceased  in  the  same  year,  on 
February  7th,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Stennett,  the  Minister  of  Little 
Wild  Street  Church,  personally  known  to  George  II,  “who 
cherished  a  warm  regard  for  him,”  and  a  friend  of  Dr.  Gibson, 
Bishop  of  London.  It  was  he  who,  in  1745,  "on  behalf  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Three  Denominations  in  London,  presented  an 
address  to  the  King  congratulating  him  on  his  return  to  England, 
on  the  triumph  of  his  arms  in  America,  and  on  his  successes  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.”  Dr.  Stennett  was  also  one  of  the 
Founders  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge. 
His  son.  Dr.  Samuel  Stennett,  his  assistant  and  successor  at  Little 
Wild  Street  for  forty-seven  years,  became  a  Trustee  in  1769,  on 
October  3rd,  succeeding  Mr.  Watson  who  died  on  September  20th. 
He  remained  on  the  Trust  until  his  death  in  1795. 

The  oldest  record  of  the  Trust  is  an  exercise  book,  ruled 
for  accounts.  On  page  one  the  first  entries  are : — 

“  The  State  of  the  Trust  for  Dr.  Ward’s  Charity — 
1758— 

Oct.  17 — Died  John  Ward  LL.D.  Rhet.  Prof :  in  Greshm. 
College — The  sum  left  for  the  support  of  Students 
—£1200— B.S. 

Trustees — Benj.  Avery  LL.D — Thos  Watson  Esqr 
Nat.  Neal — Thos  Llewelin  and  John  Ward — gents — 

1759. 

Sept.  29.  The  first  yearly  Dividend  became  due  on  the  above 
Stock  and  was  received  by  Mr.  J.  Ward — 
— About  the  same  time  Messrs  Caleb  Evans  &  Jos. 
Jenkins  were  admitted  students  under  this  Trust 
and  assigned  to  the  care  of  Dr  Jno  Walker— 

1760 

June — Mr.  John  Ward  one  of  the  Trustees  died  &  Mr. 
William  Stead  was  chose  Trustee  in  His  Room — 

1761 

Michaelmass — The  above  mentioned  students  were  sent  to 
King’s  College — Aberdeen  and  particularly  referred 
to  the  care  of  Dr.  Thos  Reid — 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Ward,  above- 
named  Thos  Llewelin  was  desired  by  the  rest  of  the 
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Trustees  to  receive  Dividends  and  to  pay  Moneys 
in  the  Name  of  the  Trust — whose  Account  is  as 
follows.  .  . 

Pages  two  and  three  give  the  Receipts  and  Payments  from 
1760-1764. 

A  year’s  dividend  amounted  to  £54  but  by  1764  it  w'as 
£60. 

Among  the  entries  are : — “  One  year’s  Dividend  due  at 
Michaelmas  1759  received  at  the  Bank  by  Mr.  Ward 
and  now  of  his  Executrix — (first  deducting  £1  5s  pd 
by  him  for  a  dinner — £52.15.0.)” 

At  the  earliest  opportuniw  an  addition  was  made  to  capital. 
The  entry  for  Oct.  7,  1761,  is  : — "  One  year’s  Interest  on  a 
£50  India  Bond  bought  with  the  unapplied  Dividend  of  the 
Stock — one  half  year  at  4 — the  other  half  at  5  per  cent — 
£2.5.0.  ” 

The  Account  Book  was  also  the  Minute  Book  before  proper 
Minutes  were  kept,  for  at  the  foot  of  the  second  page  is  a  note 
in  brackets — 

(Nov.  22  1764  Mr.  Thos  Lucas  attended  for  the  first  time 
t  being  chose  in  the  Room  of  Dr.  Avery  deed.) 

The  first  payments  are  recorded  on  the  third  page. 

1760 

Nov.  5 — Dr.  Walker  for  one  year’s  Board  &  Tuition  of  E 
&  J— £40 

11 — Trustees’  Dinner — &  a  Porter  employed — £1.7.0. 

The  next  year  Dr.  Walker  was  paid  £40  and  the  Trustees’ 
Dinner  cost  £1  5s.  Od.  On  October  10th,  Evans  and  Jenkins 
were  given  ten  guineas  “  for  travelling  Expenses  to  Aberdeen.” 

In  1762  Dr.  Reid  was  paid  £27  “  being  the  half-yearly 
allowance  of  E  and  J  at  Aberdeen.”  In  December  of  1763,  Dr. 
Reid  was  given  five  guineas  for  Jenkins  “  On  Account  of 
Journey.” 

By  November,  1764,  the  half-5'early  allowance  for  E  and  J 
was  increased  to  £30  and  paid  to  Dr.  Gerard. 

,  After  five  years  the  first  audit  was  held  and  this  entry  is 

recorded  at  the  bottom  of  the  third  page : — "  Allowed  this  Acet 
22  Nov  1764 

Thos  Watson 
Nath :  Neal 

Thos  Lucas  William  Stead.” 

In  June  1765  Dr.  Gerard  was  given  £9  since  he  had  paid 
that  sum  to  ”  Jenkins  on  His  Leaving  Collie.” 
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Trustees’  Dinners. 

The  first  was  held  in  1759,  at  a  cost  of  £1  Ss,  Od.,  the  sum 
allowed  by  the  Trust  and  the  usual  amount  spent.  It  varied  at 
times.  In  1764,  April  19,  it  was  £1  Is.  6d.  Usually  the  dinner 
was  in  November.  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  place  is  given. 
In  1765  it  was  at  King’s  Head,  Poultry.  In  the  following  year 
it  was  at  the  Antwerp  Tavern.  In  1768  the  London  Tavern  was 
the  rendezvous.  The  next  year  they  went  back  to  the  King’s 
Head,  Poultry.  When,  in  1765,  £1  9s.  Id.  was  spent,  &e 
Trustees  gave  4/1  to  make  up  the  difference.  They  were  not  so 
particular  in  1820  for  they  made  no  contribution,  although 
£3  9s.  6d. — the  largest  sum  ever  so  spent — was  used  for  the 
dinner !  It  seems  to  have  been  a  special  feast,  for  there  was  a 
Turtle  that  cost  £1  4s.  Od.  and  the  dinners  cost  £1.  Nothing 
was  spent  on  port  though  an  entry  is  made,  but  sherry  cost 
14/-.  Porter  was  1/-  and  Punch  and  Lemons  \/(i.  The  waiters 
had  2/6. 

We  have  twenty  detailed  receipts  showing  what  the  Trustees 
had  to  eat  and  drink  and  what  they  gave  to  the  waiters.  Most 
receipts  are  headed  No.  15,  probably  the  number  of  the  room. 
Two  are  headed  No.  13.  Four  have  King’s  Head,  Poultry.  The 
earliest  is  1796  and  the  latest  1820. 

This  is  the  copy  of  the  first : 

No.  15 

£  s.  d. 


Bread  and  beer  .  1  8 

Butter  and  cheese  .  10 

Dinners  for  5  at  3/- .  15  0 

Port  .  7  0 

Lisbon .  3  6 

Strong  beer  .  1  0 

Orange .  0  3 

Servt.  Dinner .  1  0 

Coffee  and  Tea  .  5  0 

Tobacco  .  9 


£1  16  0 
Waiters  ...  3  0 


£1  19  0 


Paid  May  17th  1796— 

In  1812  the  Paper  (newspaper)  cost  3d.  In  1817  Cheese 
butter  and  stiltmi  cost  2/-. 
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In  1822,  instead  of  the  word  “  dinner  ”  the  entry  is  '*  By 
refreshments  at  the  Tavern — £l  7.  6.” 

The  first  meetings  were  held  at  the  Tavern  where  the  annual 
dinner  was  served.  In  1764  the  Account  was  “  allowed  ”  on  the 
same  day  that  the  dinner  took  place.  Seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
was  paid  for  the  rent  of  Room,  No.  2,  at  the  King’s  Head, 
Poultry,  on  11  Deer.  1818.  There  are  one  or  two  other  entries 
for  rent. 

With  some  exceptions,  when  the  business  was  conducted  by 
correspondence  or  the  Trustees  were  individually  consulted,  the 
Trustees  met  once  a  year.  In  1884  there  were  four  meetings. 
From  1835-1853  the  meetings  were  generally  held  in  the  home 
of  the  Treasurer,  William  Brodie  Gurney,  of  Denmark  Hill. 
Sometimes  ill-health  prevented  his  receiving  the  Trustees,  and 
sometimes  a  date  could  not  be  found  to  suit  all  the  Trustees.  After 
Mr.  Gurney’s  death  in  1855  the  Trustees  met  at  the  Baptist 
Mission  House,  Moorgate  Street.  When  J.  Tritton,  of  Messrs. 
Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton ’s  Banking  House  Co.,  was  Treasurer, 
the  meeting  was  held  at  the  Bank  M,  Lombard  Street  from  1856- 
18^.  (Once  before  it  had  been  held  there  in  1837.)  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Tritton  the  B.M.S.  (then  at  Fumival  Street),  gave 
hospitality  to  the  Trustees,  from  1887-1897;  1900-1903;  and 
1919-1942.  In  1898-1899  the  meeting  was  held  in  Dr.  Green’s 
room  at  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Angus  provided  a  meeting-place  in  his  Office,  10, 
Walbrooic,  E.C.  from  1903-1917.  No  meeting  was  held  in  1918. 

E.  J.  Tongue. 

{To  he  continued.) 


The  ter-centenary  issue  of  the  Trafodion  Cymdeithas  Hanes 
Bedyddwyr  Cymru  (i.e.  Transactions  of  the  Welsh  Baptist  Histori¬ 
cal  Society)  contains  a  challenging  article  by  the  Editor,  Dr. 
Thomas  Richards,  strongly  protesting  against  what  he  r^rds  as 
the  neglect  of  Wales  and  its  religious  developments  by  English 
historians,  not  excepting  English  Baptist  writers,  of  whom  he 
cites  W.  T.  Whitley  and  A.  C.  Underwood  as  examples.  Dr. 
Richards  also  writes  on  the  origins  of  the  Baptist  movement  in 
Wales.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Elwood  (in  English),  on  “  Simon  Butler  and 
His  Descendants,”  throws  some  light  upon  the  Welsh  Baptists 
of  Pennsylvania,  while  Dr.  R.  T.  Jones  discusses  Vavasor  Powell’s 
attitude  to  Baptism.  The  beginnings  of  the  Welsh  and  English 
Education  Society  and  its  college  at  Abergavenny  are  described 
by  Rev.  Emlyn  Davies. 
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Building  for  the  Future  (2). 

SITUATED  on  a  low  coastal  plain  facing  the  Irish  sea,  midway 
between  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,  the  small  and  somewhat 
untidy  township  of  Moreton  was  not,  in  the  nineteen-twenties,  a 
very  impressive  place.  Geographically  it  was  largely  at  the  mercy 
of  high  tides  and  heavy  rains;  socially  it  was  notorious  for  its 
caravan  settlements  and  ephemeral  population;  religiously  only 
one  Free  Church  served  a  population  of  8,500.  Now,  all  is 
changed.  Extensive  housing  estates  spread  along  the  coast  and 
far  inland ;  many  sites  are  reserved  for  the  large  stores,  cinemas, 
commimity  centres  and  garages  that  betoken  a  modern  developing 
community.  The  population  has  almost  doubled,  while  schemes 
already  in  operation  provide  for  a  planned  population  of  26,500. 
To  the  religious  forces  of  the  district  has  been  added  a  Baptist 
Church  over  one  hundred  strong. 

Credit  for  considerable  foresight  and  faith,  in  these  un¬ 
promising  conditions,  must  go  to  the  Liverpool  Baptist  Union, 
which  in  1927  purchased  an  excellent  site  on  the  main  North 
Wirral  road,  and  appointed  three  local  Baptists  a  Committee  of 
Management.  A  Garden  Party  at  the  home  of  one  of  these 
stalwarts  rallied  wider  support,  and  the  decision  to  form  a  Church 
was  taken  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  same  home,  where  evening 
services  and  “  working  meetings  ”  were  held  for  some  months. 
The  site  was  dedicated  in  October  1927,  and  public  services  began 
next  day  in  a  hired  hall,  twenty-one  people  attending.  Here 
only  Sunday  morning  and  evening  services  were  possible,  and 
conditions  were  far  from  pleasant,  for  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
dance  hall  distracted  worshippers.  After  a  year  the  building 
was  declared  unsafe,  and  the  little  cause  migrated  to  the  Legion 
Hall  where,  despite  the  advantage  of  a  fire,  an  incredibly  noisy 
gas-meter,  mice  and  the  impatience  of  rival  tenants  again  made 
concentration  difficult.  Nevertheless  real  progress  was  made,  and 
here  on  July  3rd,  1930,  fourteen  members  formed  the  Church. 

Meanwhile  a  mortgage  on  the  site  provided  funds  for  a 
brick  and  asbestos  building  seating  about  120  people.  It  was  no 
architectural  landmark,  but  to  faith  and  love  it  was  transfigured. 
“  No  one  who  had  not  waited  with  us  for  three  long  years  can 
realise  all  that  it  meant  to  us,  a  place  of  our  own,  no  people 
waiting  at  the  door  to  come  in  as  soon  as  our  service  was  over, 
room  for  a  Sunday  School  and  for  a  women’s  meeting.  It  was 
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the  realisation  of  a  dream  for  some  of  us,  and  how  we  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  it !  ”  The  “  Church  ”  was  opened  on  November 
8th,  1930;  Sunday  School  began  next  day  with  a  rather  undis¬ 
ciplined  congregation  of  “  caravan  ”  children ;  and  various 
auxiliary  organisations  soon  made  their  appearance.  Bibles, 
primary  chairs,  instruments  and  cheques  gave  evidence  of  the 
support  of  neighbouring  Churches  and  friend,  while  most  of  the 
Baptist  Churches  of  Merseyside  had  some  share  in  purchasing 
the  site  or  clearing  the  mortgage,  which  was  achieved  by  1934. 
Within  a  year  ten  new  members  had  been  added,  and  a  gp’eat 
experience  of  blessing  in  1932  made  a  Baptistry  necessary. 
Already,  the  need  for  larger  accommodation  was  felt,  but  it  was 
1935  before  the  Church,  feeling  the  tide  under  it,”  launched  a 
scheme  for  a  School-Chapel,  tastefully  desired,  to  seat  150. 
This  was  opened  in  1938,  the  cost  (£1,5/7)  being  cleared 
by  1942. 

From  earliest  days  Missionary  giving  had  been  a  marked 
feature  of  the  little  Church’s  life,  and  many  missionaries  found  a 
welcome  in  its  fellowship.  All  through  these  years,  too.  Lay 
Preachers  had  given  excellent  service :  without  them  such 
^iritual  and  material  progress  would  have  been  impossible. 
But  now  the  Church  began  to  think  of  pastoral  oversight.  The 
Building  Fund  became  overnight  a  Ministerial  Fund,  and  by  June, 
1943,  the  first  Minister  was  invited  to  the  charge.  Today  the 
membership  stands  at  107,  youth  organisations  and  other  special 
groups  have  been  formed,  independence  of  the  Sustentation 
Fund  was  achieved  in  three  years,  a  Constitution  has  been  adopted 
consolidating  the  cause  on  strictly  Baptist  lines,  the  area  has  twice 
been  canvassed,  the  School  has  outgrown  the  older  building,  and 
the  Church  has  taken  its  full  share  in  Association  and  district 
life.  But  when  God  is  leading,  achievement  rarely  means  rest. 
There  is  still  no  Church,  and  the  need  grows  with  the  population. 
South  and  West  lie  sixty  square  miles  without  a  Baptist  church. 
West  Kirby  permanent  K.A.F.  camp,  is  two  miles  away.  A  new 
generation,  with  new  energies  and  a  new  devotion  is  coming  into 
leadership,  their  eyes  on  the  future,  not  the  past.  In  1945  another 
Building  Fund  was  created,  and  in  1949  plans  for  the  Church 
were  adopted  and  a  wide  appeal  launched.  To  date  scxne  £3,200 
is  in  hand  towards  an  estimated  cost  of  £20,000. 

There  is  no  room  here  to  tell  of  lives  changed,  of  times  of 
spiritual  power,  of  the  quality  of  the  Church’s  witness :  but 
those  who  are  nearest  to  the  Church’s  heart  often  exclaim,  "  This 
is  the  Lord’s  doing :  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.” 

R.  E.  White. 


The  Romance  of 
New  Testament  Scholarship. 

PIERE  are  not  very  many  books  which  introduce  us  to 
Biblical  scholarship  from  the  bic^raphical  angle.  As  a  result, 
many  of  us  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  background  of  personal  life 
and  achievement  which  lies  behind  the  great,  familiar  names. 
It  is  perhaps  especially  true  of  those  of  us  who  are  young  students 
of  the  Bible  at  the  present  time,  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  well 
versed  in  the  interests  and  conflicts  of  earlier  generations  to  form 
a  just  appraisal  of  the  contribution  made  by  outstanding  scholars 
of  the  past.  It  is  all  too  easy  for  instance,  when  some  great  names 
of  the  last  generation  are  being  drastically  “  de- valued,”  to  join 
in  the  current  depreciation  without  much  effort  to  acquaint  our¬ 
selves  with  their  own  work,  and  to  discover  their  strength  as 
well  as  their  weakness. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Howard’s  recent  book  The  Romance  of  New 
Testament  Scholarships  is  an  eminently  helpful  one,  because  it 
puts  the  work  of  some  of  the  most  notable  pioneers  in  its  true 
perspective,  and  in  so  doing  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
main  concerns  of  New  Testament  study  throughout  the  centuries. 
The  content  of  the  volume  and  the  manner  of  its  presentation 
justify  the  remark  of  the  publishers,  “  The  biographical  approach 
gives  a  rich  human  interest  to  the  study  of  questions  that  might 
not  prove  so  attractive  by  a  severely  academic  treatment.” 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  four  ”  Pioneers  in  the  Ancient 
Church  ” — ^a  heretic  (Marcion),  a  great  Biblical  scholar  (Origen), 
a  great  historian  (Eusebius),  and  a  great  translator  (Jerome). 
We  are  given  interesting  biographical  sketches,  together  with 
indications  of  the  significance  of  each  of  these  figures  for  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  This  chapter  includes  also  brief 
and  illuminating  comments,  not  so  compactly  accessible  elsewhere, 
on  such  matters  as  the  Caesarean  text,  the  anti-Marcionite 
prologues,  and  the  relation  between  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites, 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes, 
and  our  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

The  second  chapter  (“  Two  German  Scholars  ”)  deals  with 
F.  C.  Baur  and  Hamack,  with  a  brief  excursus  on  Schweitzer. 

1  Epworth  Press,  7s.  6d. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  the  compass  of  the  lectures  demanded  a 
leap  from  the  fifth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  even  though  there 
may  be  no  one  in  the  long  interval  to  compare  with  Baur  in  his 
influence  on  the  critical  study  of  the  New  Testament.  But  some 
account  of  Erasmus  and  his  work,  for  instance,  would  have  been 
interesting.  The  portrayal  of  Baur’s  personal  qualities  helps  to 
remove  certain  misconceptions,  while  there  is  an  excellent  treat¬ 
ment  both  of  those  aspects  of  his  work  which  are  now  antiquated 
and  of  his  abiding  contribution.  Hamack’s  life  and  career  are 
attractively  described.  Dr.  Howard  fully  recognises  the 
inadequacy  of  his  teaching  on  the  theological  side,  but  reminds 
us  of  the  amazingly  wide  and  brilliant  contributions  which  he 
made  in  the  more  literary  and  historical  phases  of  his  work.  It 
is  good  to  read  such  a  summary  of  his  achievements  in  these  days, 
when  one  may  assume  that  wherever  the  theological  forgather > 
the  debunking  of  Harnack  will  be  an  inevitable  part  of  the 
proceedings !  It  is  sometimes  all  too  evident  that  the  aim  i.s 
“to  bury  him  and  not  to  praise  him,”  but  the  first  obligation  is 
to  read  him,  and  this  is  no  small  task.  Readers  might  find  it 
interesting  to  compare  with  Dr.  Howard’s  account  an  article  by 
G.  D.  Henderson  (on  Hamack)  in  the  Expository  Times  of 
August,  1930.  Henderson,  greatly  daring,  ventured  this  opinion 
"He  (Hamack)  is  a  splendid  justification  for  the  method  of 
allowing  scholars  to  seek  truth  freely,  untramelled  by  the  tests 
which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  render  Scottish  Calvinism 
so  hopelessly  unproductive.” 

T^e  Cambridge  Triumvirate  (Lightfoot,  Hort  and  Westcott) 
are  dealt  with  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  book.  It  is  tempting  to 
quote  at  length  from  this  very  readable  section,  but  one  or  two 
extracts  must  suffice.  Here  is  an  incident  which  took  place  on 
one  of  Lightfoot’s  summer  vacations  in  Norway,  in  the  words 
of  a  student  of  his ;  “  I  was  driving  the  Bishop  in  a  stolkjar 
along  a  rough  road  near  the  Romsdal  Horn  when  he  wished  to 
cross  from  one  valley  to  another.  After  a  few  miles  the  road 
became  so  narrow  with  rocks  on  one  side,  and  a  sheer  drop  into 
the  lake  on  the  other,  that  I  said  to  him :  ‘  I  wish  you  would 
climb  out  at  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  there  is  only  about  four 
inches  to  spare  on  the  near  side.’  The  bishop  looked  down  the 
precipice,  and  after  a  moment’s  pause  remarked,  ‘  Other  stolkjars 
must  have  taken  this  road.  Drive  on  ’ — and  continued  to  correct 
proofs  which  he  had  that  morning  received.”  Dr.  Howard 
comments  on  this  and  another  similar  incident :  “  Even  more 
astonishing  than  his  coolness  in  danger  is  the  fact  that  Lightfoot 
was  correcting  proofs  in  a  situation  in  which  reference  to  books 
was  out  of  the  question.”  We  are  given  “what  Lightfoot  said 
in  1863,”  as  one  might  call  it  (his  famous  prophecy  of  the  gain 
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that  would  result  from  the  study  of  the  papyri)  in  a  later  chapter 
(p.  116).  Westcott’s  years  as  a  master  at  Harrow,  his  work  as 
Regius  Professor  at  Cambridge,  and  as  Bishop  of  Durham 
(including  the  details  of  his  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  of  1892) 
— are  all  graphically  summed  up.  There  is  an  interesting 
comment  on  the  remark  attributed  to  Canon  Liddon  during  a 
London  fog  “  Canon  Westcott  has  evidently  opened  his  study 
window  at  Westminster.”  Dr.  Howard  says,  with  regard  to  this 
jocular  remark,  “Actually  fog  is  the  last  word  to  apply  to 
Westcott.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  is  that  sometimes  in  reading 
him  we  find  ourselves  in  a  luminous  mist,  with  the  sun  just 
breaking  through.”  Some  useful  guidance  is  offered  in  this 
chapter  on  the  developments  in  New  Testament  studies  since  the 
days  of  the  great  Cambridge  trio. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  entitled  “  Discoverers  of  Ancient 
Manuscripts  and  Recoverers  of  Early  Christian  Writings  ” 
(Tischendorf,  Rendel  Harris,  and  R.  H.  Charles).  The  story  of 
Tischendorf’s  adventures  justifies,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
section,  the  title  of  the  book,  and  is  skilfully  re-told.  Warm 
tribute  is  paid  to  Rendel  Harris  as  a  pioneer  in  scholarship  and 
as  a  saint.  The  general  portrayal  is  much  like  that  in  T.  R. 
Glover’s  Cambridge  Retrospect.  Readers  may  remember  one  of 
Glover’s  illustrations  of  Harris’  capacity  for  nonsense:  “What 
is  the  evidence?  ”  I  asked,  concerning  a  new  theory.  He  answered 
very  gravely,  “  It  rests  on  something  better  than  evidence.”  I 
opened  my  eyes,  and  he  went  on,  as  gravely,  “  Conjectural 
emendation !  ”  Dr.  Howard  aptly  sums  up  his  joumeyings,  his 
discoveries  and  his  theories,  and  memorably  describes  his 
appearance  at  the  celebration  of  his  eightieth  birthday. 

Intimate  personal  fellowship  also  lights  up  the  treatment  of 
R.  H.  Charles’  tremendous  labours  on  the  apocalyptic  literature. 
(See  esp.  p.  107  and  109-10.)  Though  he  points  out  the  need 
for  revising  some  of  Charles’  judgments.  Dr.  Howard  does  not 
seem  to  go  nearly  as  far  as  say,  H.  J.  Cadbury,  in  desiderating 
a  fresh  study  of  the  whole  field  (“  I  am  afraid  that  the  work  of 
R.  H.  Charles  must  be  done  all  over  again  because  of  the  different 
perspective  in  which  we  can  now  examine  these  (apocal)T)tic) 
writings  ” — Cadbury  in  The  Journal  of  Religion,  October  1941, 
on  New  Testament  Study  in  the  Next  Generation,  cf.  also  R. 
Marcus  in  The  Study  of  the  Bible  Today  and  Tomorrow,  p.  193.) 

Chapter  Five  (The  Papyrologists),  after  an  introductory 
section  on  Grenfell  and  Hunt  and  the  Chester  Beatty  papyri,  deals 
with  Deissmann,  J.  H.  Moulton,  and  George  Milligan.  Deiss- 
mann’s  contribution  to  the  study  of  New  Testament  Greek  is 
authoritatively  summed  up,  and  his  interpretation  of  Paul  is 
shown  to  have  been  illuminating,  even  though  exaggerated  on 
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some  issues.  We  must  agree,  for  instance,  that  Deissmann  greatly 
over-stressed  the  fact  that  Paul  was  an  artisan.  But  at  any 
rate  we  know  that  he  put  his  theories  into  practice,  in  the  sense 
that  he  maintained  close  contact  with  working  men!  (See  an 
article  by  W.  A.  Curtis  in  the  Expository  Times  October,  1928, 
on  Deissmann,  with  reference  to  the  class  for  working-men  which 
he  held  at  Mannheim.  “  I  doubt  whether  any  theologian  in 
Germany,  except  Caspar  Rene  Gregory  at  Leipzig,  was  in  such 
intimate  touch  with  working-men.”) 

Dr.  Howard  writes  with  the  deepest  admiration  and  affection 
of  J.  H.  Moulton,  his  former  teacher,  whose  work  he  himself 
edited  and  supplemented  (in  Vol.  II  of  the  Grammar  of  New 
Testament  Greek).  Moulton’s  massive  linguistic  equipment,  his 
imagination  and  “  irrepressible  gaiety,”  his  active  public  interests, 
and  his  tragic  death  at  sea,  are  all  described  in  such  a  way  as 
to  take  us  back  to  his  books  with  a  quickened  interest  and  an 
intensified  sense  of  obligation.  In  the  words  of  Deissmann, 
quoted  in  this  chapter,  ”  Dr.  Moulton  is  never  wearisome.” 

An  interesting  outline  is  given  of  the  personal  career  and 
publications  of  George  Milligan,  Moulton’s  collaborator  in  The 
Vocabulary  of  the  New  Testament  illustrated  from  the  Papyri 
and  other  Non-literary  Sources.  An  amusing  incident  is  re¬ 
counted  on  p.  135.  "  Professor  Milligan  loved  to  tell  the  story  of 
a  dinner  given  in  London  in  his  honour  just  after  his  election 
as  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
the  summer  after  this  book  appeared.  Copies  of  the  book  were 
arranged  on  the  table,  festooned  with  ribbons  mischievously 
representing  the  racing  colours  of  Mr.  B.  Irish,  whose  horse 
Papyrus  (ridden  by  S.  Donoghue)  had  just  won  the  Derby!” 

The  last  chapter,  on  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  is  a  paper  added  to 
the  spoken  lectures.  It  contains  a  most  helpful  guide  to  Ramsay’s 
works,  with  concrete  illustrations  of  the  fresh  light  which  he 
brought  to  bear  on  the  New  Testament.  We  are  warned  that 
“  in  his  later  years  the  apologetic  motive  became  almost  an 
obsession,”  but  his  contributions  on  the  historical  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  background  of  the  New  Testament  are  very  warmly 
commended  to  us. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  recall  the  circumstances  in 
which  Ramsay  was  awarded  his  travelling  sdiolarship  in  1879. 
I  quote  from  Arnold  Lunn  {The  Third  Day,  p.  42.) — In  1879  a 
studentship  of  £300  a  year  for  three  years  was  instituted  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  Travel  and  Research  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  There  were  two  candidates,  a  brilliant  young  man 
who  had  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  had  d^zled 
Oxford  with  his  brilliance.  He  had  taken  First  Class  Honours 
with  less  work  than  any  undergraduate  wdthin  the  memory  of 
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man.  The  other  candidate  was  a  Scot  who  had  graduated  at 
Aberdeen  and  then  taken  a  scholarship  at  Oxford.  The  Electors 
could  not  come  to  a  decision  between  the  Irishman  and  the  Scot. 
“  Sir  Charles  Newton,”  writes  Ramsay,  “  remarked  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  hold  an  examination  to  decide.  ‘  In  that 
case,’  I  replied,  ‘  I  am  not  a  candidate.’  He  asked  the  reason. 
I  said  I  had  long  resolved  that  I  would  not  compete  against  men 
junior  to  myself,  and  also  that  I  did  not  like  the  examination 
system.  ‘  But  ’  he  replied,  ‘  what  is  to  be  done  when  two 
candidates  are  nearly  equal?  How  are  we  to  decide?’  ‘If  you 
have  any  doubt,  prefer  the  junior  man  ’.”  In  spite  of,  or  perhaps 
because  of  this  cavalier  attitude  to  those  in  whose  hands  his  fate 
lay,  William  Ramsay  was  elected  to  the  studentship.  The 
defeated  candidate,  after  a  brilliant  social  and  literary  career  in 
London  went  to  Reading  gaol  and  died  in  exile.  His  name  was 
Oscar  Wilde. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  discussion  that  Dr. 
Howard’s  book  is  no  mere  catalogue.  Its  g^phic  personal 
sketches,  its  judicious  assessments,  and  its  discerning  comments 
on  present  progress,  make  it  an  invaltiable  guide  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  New  Testament  studies.  Inde^,  no  student  of  the 
New  Testament  should  on  any  account  be  without  it. 

D.  R.  Griffiths. 
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Modem  Theories  of  the  Atonement,  by  Thomas  Hywel  Hughes. 

M.A.,  D.Litt.,  D.D.  (George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  15s.) 

In  this  posthumously  published  work  the  author  gathers  up 
and  presents  what  is  plainly  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  extensive 
reading  and  thinking  upon  this  theme.  The  method  he  has 
chosen  is  to  summarize  and  comment  briefly  upon  the  views  held 
by  some  thirty  or  more  theologians,  and  he  has  arranged  them 
in  various  categories  according  to  the  main  features  of  their 
respective  doctrines.  Thus,  the  views  of  P.  T.  Forsyth,  H.  R. 
Mackintosh,  Dr.  J.  Scott  Lidgett  and  V.  F.  Storr  are  classifled 
under  the  heading  of  “  The  Satisfaction  Theories.”  R.  W.  Dale 
James  Denney,  J.  K.  Mozley  and  Lewis  Edwards  are  cited  in 
support  of  the  "  Penal  Theories.”  The  “  Ethical  Satisfaction 
Theories  ”  are  represented  by  the  work  of  McLeod  Campbell, 
R.  C.  Moberly  and  A.  E.  Garvie ;  the  “  Moral  Influence  Theory  ” 
by  Hastings  Rashdall,  Dr.  R.  S.  Franks  and  Miall  Edwards 
.  .  .  And  so  on,  until  in  the  penultimate  chapter,  brief  references 
are  made  to  ”  Some  Other  Representative  Thinkers,”  among 
whom  Canon  Grensted,  Principal  Sydney  Cave,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Maltby  are  named,  with  many  others. 
(The  classification  of  some  of  the  writers  mentioned  strikes  one 
at  times  as  a  little  odd,  and  Dr.  Hughes  himself  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  embarrassed  at  including  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson 
merely  under  “  Attempts  at  Re-Statement.”)  The  whole  is  rounded 
off  by  a  final  chapter  in  which  the  author  outlines  his  own 
constructive  view. 

The  method  of  treatment  is  admirably  designed  for  any 
reader  who  may  want  to  have  within  a  brief  compass  a  survey 
of  recent  thought  upon  the  ;iubject  of  the  Atonement.  As  such 
Dr.  Hughes’s  book  is  a  remarkable  example  of  condensation,  and 
should  prove  a  useful  supplement  to  the  standard  histories.  It 
offers  an  introduction  to  the  writers  mentioned,  which  both  puts 
the  reader  in  touch  with  the  main  outlines  of  their  thought,  and 
compels  a  further  acquaintance  with  them  if  full  justice  is  to  be 
done  to  them.  To  say  this,  however,  is  only  to  recall  the  fact 
that  no  summary  can  be  at  best  more  than  a  skeleton.  One  must 
go  to  the  writer  himself  to  get  the  real  power  and  significance 
of  his  thought. 
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The  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  for  the  general  reader 
will  probably  be  the  last  ^apter,  and  not  a  few  will  regret  that 
the  author  did  not  develop  his  own  constructive  statement  at 
greater  length.  In  particular  one  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
his  reflections  upon  those  further  aspects  of  the  doctrine  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  late  Professor  O.  C.  Quick  in  his 
book  The  Gospel  of  the  New  World,  which  must  have  been 
published  just  too  late  for  inclusion  in  this  survey.  As  Dr. 
Hughes  rightly  remarks ;  “  Many  of  the  theories  we  have 

examined,  as  well  as  numerous  suggestions  offered  in  the  effort 
to  rectify  their  weaknesses,  are  at  fault,  not  in  being  untrue,  but 
rather  in  being  inadequate  (p.  308).”  His  own  exposition  makes 
no  pretence  at  being  exhaustive,  but  it’ does  show  how  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  thought  about  the  Atonement  has  tended  both  to  amplify 
and  to  correct  earlier  theories.  The  most  challenging  feature 
of  Dr.  Hughes’s  statement  is  the  thought  that,  as  he  puts  it, 
God’s  effort  at  Atonement  “  was  an  attempt  to  rectify  a  situation 
in  which  He  felt  himself  implicated,  and  so  find  solace  for  His 
moral  sense  (p.  318).”  The  implications  of  this  idea  are  far- 
reaching,  as  are  also  those  suggested  by  the  analogies  which 
Dr.  Hughes  cites  from  the  laws  of  physics  and  biology.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  his  death  has  now  deprived  us  of  the  fuller 
treatment  which  these  ideas  seem  to  need. 

In  any  reprint,  certain  errors  which  have  been  noted  call 
for  correction,  e.g.  Positive  Preaching  and  Modem  Mind 
(p.  38n) ;  ”  he  comes  perilously  near  ”  (p.  53) ;  "  for  this  reason 
it  has  been  suggested  ”  (p.  1%) ;  “  we  treat  sin  as  a  matter  of 
personal  relations  and  as  effecting  the  affectional  bond  ”  (p.  313). 

R.  L.  Child. 


The  valuable  article  on  Bewdl^  Baptists  by  the  Rev.  A,  J. 
Klaiber,  B.D.,  which  appeared  in  our  July  issue,  has  been 
issued  as  a  pamphlet  by  the  Carey  Kingsgate  Press  (Price  Is. 
net).  We  hope  it  will  thus  achieve  an  even  wider  circulation  and 
stimulate  further  study  of  Worcestershire  Baptist  life. 
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Christianity  and  Fear,  by  Oscar  Pfister.  (George  Allen  & 

Unwin,  30s.). 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  in  Marburg,  the  reviewer  met 
an  American  Quaker  who  had  come  to  Germany  to  study  the 
psychology  of  personality.  After  a  Christmas  visit  to  Zurich 
he  returned  full  of  enthusiasm  for  a  Swiss  pastor  he  had  met 
there,  and  before  long  had  arranged  to  study  under  him.  The 
pastor  was  Dr.  Pfister,  who  already  had  a  growing  reputation 
as  a  psychologist  and  psycho-therapist  and  whose  share  in  the 
sharp  controversies  over  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  claims  of 
Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  had  made  his  name  even  more  widely  known. 
The  substantial  volume  before  us  was  published  in  Switzerland 
in  1944.  It  gathers  up  the  work  of  nearly  forty  years  and  has 
as  its  sub-title  "  A  Study  in  History  and  in  the  Psychology  and 
Hygiene  of  Religion.”  It  is  in  places  repetitive  and  certain  of 
the  points  made  can  be  properly  appreciated  only  by  reference 
to  their  fuller  treatment  in  other  writings  of  Dr.  Pfister’s,  but 
this  book  is  of  great  interest  and  considerable  importance,  and 
the  translator,  W.  H.  Johnston,  is  to  be  warmly  thanked  for 
making  it  available  to  English  readers. 

Dr.  Pfister’s  aim  is  to  show  by  the  application  of  what  he 
calls  “  depth  psychology  ”  and  the  methods  of  mental  hygiene 
which  he  has  worked  out,  why  it  is  there  have  been  so  many 
unattractive  aberrations  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  so  many 
savage  and  uncharitable  disputes,  so  much  mutual  cruelty.  He 
seeks  to  show  "the  necessity  of  a  general  concentration  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  way  of  life  (and  consequently  of  the  whole 
of  dogmatics,  ethics  and  ecclesiastical  practice)  upon  the  unity 
of  love  through  faith  and  faith  through  love  which  was  the 
essence  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  of  which  His  life  was  the 
pattern.”  The  first  150  pages  outline  his  view  of  the  nature  of 
fear.  The  central  section  of  350  pages  attempts  a  historical 
survey  of  Judaeo-Christian  religion  in  terms  of  fear-psychologv'. 
The  last  150  pages  offer  what  the  author  regards  as  the  truly 
Christian  solution  of  the  problem  of  fear.  The  causes  of  fear 
can,  in  Pfister’s  view,  all  be  traced  to  hinderings  of  the  impulse 
towards  love.  Jesus,  he  believes,  wanted  to  liberate  the  Jews 
and  mankind  in  general  from  the  domination  of  fear  caused  by 
guilt,  of  uncharity,  of  the  spirit  of  compulsion  emanating  from 
the  Rabbis  and  the  Pharisees,  and  of  the  rule  of  sin.  "  In  a 
sense  every  Christian  who  is  cured  of  the  fear  caused  by  guilt 
and  of  the  resultant  neurotic  symptoms  is  converted,  so  far  as 
the  religious  experience  is  concerned,  from  the  Jewish  to  the 
Christian  faith.”  This  decidedly  Marcionite  standpoint  colours 
Dr.  Pfister’s  discussion  of  the  New  Testament  and  his 
survey  of  Kristian  history.  Paul  achieved  a  brilliant  success  in 
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overcoming  his  personal  fears,  but  was  much  less  successful  in 
his  theology  and  in  his  practical  teaching.  Subsequent  develop¬ 
ments  provoke  Dr.  Pfister’s  severe  criticism.  The  greater  part  of 
Catholic  ritual  he  r^ards  as  a  collective  neurosis.  Among  the 
Reformers,  Luther  is  the  typical  sufferer  from  fear.  This  he 
overcame  in  part  by  a  return  to  Paul’s  doctrine  of  grace;  but 
his  emphasis  was  on  faith  rather  than  on  love.  Zwingli  fares 
somewhat  better  at  Pfister’s  hands;  he  was  “a  child  of  the 
morning  and  his  vocation  was  to  shine.”  Calvin,  on  the  other 
hand,  "  gravely  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  divine  will  ” ; 
he  may  be  compared  to  “  a  vast  volcano,  capable  of  pouring  out 
smoke,  lava  and  ashes  and  of  burying  entire  regions,  but  those 
who  have  climbed  to  the  summit  must  marvel  at  the  infinite 
panorama  of  beauty  they  see  by  the  side  of  wasted  black  fields.” 
The  Swiss  Anabaptists  receive  high  praise  for  their  emphasis 
on  Christian  charity  and  their  rejection  of  the  doctrines  of 
predestination  and  reprobation.  Though  unable  to  stimulate 
the  highest  ardour  and  zeal,  the  Enlightenment  was  closer,  in 
Pfister’s  view,  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  than  orthodoxy  had  b^. 
True  Christian  teaching  should  aim  at  the  optimum  realisation 
of  love.  Christianity  must  be  delivered  from  “  its  neuroticisation 
at  the  hands  of  neurotic  Christians.” 

Such  a  summary,  while  it  aims  at  presenting  fairly  the  main 
line  of  the  argument,  does  not  do  justice  to  what  may  be  learned 
from  many  of  the  detailed  comments  on  particular  persons  and 
events,  and  from  the  case  histories  which  Dr.  Pfister  quotes 
from  his  own  experience  as  a  psycho-therapist.  His  psychological 
approach  is  no  more  satisfactory  or  final  than  an  approach  which 
ignores  fear-psychology,  but  this  book  deserves  careful  reading 
by  working  ministers  as  well  as  by  theologians  and  historians. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Transactions  of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society,  vol. 
ix.  No.  3  (Oct.  1949),  contains  an  interesting  account  by  J.  J. 
Evershed  of  the  Free  Christian — formerly  the  General  Baptist — 
Church,  Billingshurst,  which  was  once  connected  with  the  Six- 
Principle  Baptists.  Rev.  G.  Bolam  continues  his  account  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  of  Derbyshire, 
Notts,  and  S.  Yorks.  There  are  notes  on  R.  M.  Montgomery 
(1869-1948),  Thomas  Newman  (1655-1742)  and  the  Stourbridge 
Presbyterian  (Unitarian)  Chapel,  while  H.  L.  Short  describe 
the  main  stages  in  the  evolution  of  Unitarian  churdi-building. 

G.W.H. 
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Poets,  Wise  Men  and  Seers,  by  L.  C.  Latham,  5s.  From  Bible 
to  Creed,  by  J.  K.  Mozley,  F.  J.  Sheed,  E.  C,  Rich,  E.  A. 
Pa)me  and  T.  H.  Robinson,  6s.  (Books  iv  and  vi  in  the 
series  The  Bible  and  the  Christian  Faith,  edited  by  Dr.  C.  B. 
Firth,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 

A  Christian  schoolmaster  recently  admitted  to  me  that, 
while  he  was  uneasy  about  the  time  he  spent  during  his  Divinity 
lessons  upon  the  kings  of  Israel  and  the  purely  geographical 
details  of  Paul’s  missionary  journeys,  he  could  not  see  how  else 
to  tackle  the  subject  without  becoming  “  controversial.”  “  What 
else  can  one  do?  ”  he  asked.  This  new  series  provides  an  answer. 
The  title  itself  is  significant  of  its  attitude.  So  is  this  uncom¬ 
promising  statement  by  the  editor — “  The  ultimate  purpose  of 
the  series  as  a  whole  is,  like  that  of  all  Christian  writing  how¬ 
ever  insignificant,  nothing  less  than  that  which  the  auAor  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  set  before  himself ;  These  things  are  written 
that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that,  believing  ye  may  have  life  through  his  name.”  Those  who 
teach  Scripture  in  schools  know  that  a  Divinity  lesson  can  be  as 
secular  as  any  other.  Luke’s  Gospel,  treated  purely  as  a  "  set 
book  ”  can  be  as  unreligious  as  Caesar’s  Gallic  Wars,  and  some 
Commentaries  for  Schools  seem  designed  to  make  it  so.  All  the 
more  welcome,  therefore  is  the  present  series  which,  while 
thoroughly  historical  in  approach,  keeps  the  religious  purpose 
of  Bible  teaching  clearly  in  view. 

The  series,  when  complete,  will  contain  six  volumes,  designed 
to  meet  the  need  of  Grammar  School  pupils  from  forms  one  to 
six;  and  with  each  volume  there  is  a  reference  book  for  use 
by  the  teacher.  Books  four  and  six,  with  their  appropriate 
reference  books,  are  already  available.  This  review  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  Book  Six,  From  Bible  to  Creed,  which  is  the 
culmination  of  the  series  and  of  extraordinary  interest.  It  is 
divided  into  three  sections,  each  of  which  comprises  a  suitable 
term’s  work.  The  first  entitled  “  Some  principles  of  Christian 
Theolt^,”  is  an  admirably  clear  account  of  the  j^eat  themes  of 
Christian  doctrine,  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  K.  Mozley.  To  a  remarkable 
degree  he  has  succe^ed  in  being  simple  without  talking  down  to 
his  readers.  Take,  for  example,  these  lucid  sentences,  expounding 
the  purpose  of  theology.  “  Its  final  purpose  is  to  state  truth, 
the  truth  about  God  and  the  world.  If  Qiristianity  is  not  true, 
people  ought  not  to  be  Christians.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
commend  it  as  true  to  the  intelligence  of  men  and  women,  apart 
from  doctrine  and  theology.”  His  treatment  shows  throughout  a 
mature  combination  of  scholarship  and  Christian  devotion. 

The  second  section  “  Some  Christian  Churches  ”  is  surely 
unique.  For  in  it  three  writers,  a  Roman  Catholic,  an  Anglican, 
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and  a  Free  Churchman  contribute  an  account  of  their  own 
ecclesiastical  tradition  and  position.  Mr.  Sheed  writes  with 
clarity  and  vigour  to  expound  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Canon  Rich’s  treatment  of  Anglicanism  is  largely 
historical — perhaps  too  much  so  for  clarity — ^but  it  has  an 
excellent  chapter  showing  how  the  three  chief  sections  of  Angli¬ 
canism,  The  Catholic,  Liberal  and  Evangelical,  emerged,  and 
what  they  stand  for.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne  strikes  the  happy 
medium  between  the  historical  and  dogrmtic  presentation  of  the 
subject  by  taking  the  main  characteristics  of  Free  Church  life 
and  showing  how  they  developed.  These  words  are  a  fair  sample 
of  his  treatment,  which  combines  tolerance  with  conviction— 
“  Each  branch  of  the  Church  has  to  ask  itself  what  is  its  special 
heritage  and  trust.  What  has  its  history  taught  it  to  prize  most? 
.  .  .  Their  freedom  is  what  is  most  dear  to  Free  Churchmen.” 

The  third  section,  "  Man’s  response  to  God,”  is  the  most 
profound  of  the  three,  and  is  designedly  put  last,  for  it  raises 
the  question  as  to  what  religion  ultimately  is.  Dr.  T.  H.  Robinson 
covers  a  wide  and  interesting  field,  making  valuable  use  of  com¬ 
parative  religion  in  general  and  Hebrew  religion  in  particular  to 
explain  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  religious  attitude. 
His  treatment  of  the  Christian  ethic  is  admirable.  What  could 
be  a  better  way  of  summing  up  the  unic^ueness  of  Christ’s 
attitude  to  conduct  than  this — ”  Pharisaism  said  Be  good  and  you 
will  get  into  touch  with  God.  Jesus  said  Get  into  touch  with 
God  and  the  closer  you  are  to  him  the  better  you  will  become.” 

It  should  be  added  that  there  are  thoughtfully  planned  Bibie 
readings  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  in  all  the  books,  and 
that  the  reference  books  are  a  mine  of  interesting  and  valuable 
information.  They  presuppose,  as  indeed  does  the  venture  as 
a  whole,  that  the  teacher  is  a  devoted  Christian,  eager  not  simply 
to  expound  the  Bible,  but  to  offer  his  pupils  Christ. 

G.  E.  Benfield. 


Editorial  Notes 

At  the  forthcoming  Assembly  the  Rev.  Ernest  A.  Payne  is  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Council  to  succeed  Dr.  Aubrey  in  1951 
as  General  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union.  This  announcement 
will  have  been  received  by  our  readers  with  satisfaction  and  pride, 
for  Mr.  Payne  is  a  Vice-President  of  the  Historical  Society  and 
is  responsible  each  quarter  for  the  reviews  and  the  Editorial 
Notes  in  this  journal.  To  British  Baptists’  leading  historian  the 
Society  extends  heartiest  congratulations  !  We  believe  Mr.  Payne 
to  possess  that  rare  combination  of  gifts  which  a  successful 
occupancy  of  this  high  and  responsible  office  calls  for  and  that 
by  him  the  denomination  will  be  led  into  the  future  with  ability, 
courage  and  vision.  Although  we  fear  that  the  heavy  and  diverse 
duties  of  the  Secretaryship  will  afford  him  few  opportunities  of 
continuing  his  historical  researches  we  are  consoled  by  the  con- 
virtion^  that,  having  ably  recorded  history  hitherto,  Mr.  Payne 
will  with  equal  distinction  proceed  in  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Union  to  make  history. 

G.W.H. 


A  definitive  scheme  for  a  united  Church  in  Ceylon  has  now 
been  laid,  by  the  Negotiating  Committee,  before  the  Churches 
concerned.  It  is  a  document  which  is  likely  to  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  next  few  years.  The 
negotiators  have  been  able  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
Church  of  South  India,  but  they  have  prepared  a  bold  and 
original  scheme  of  their  own  with  several  unique  features. 
Anglicans,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists  are  involved.  If  the  scheme  is  adopted,  it  will  probably 
be  the  first  occasion  on  which  Baptists  have  joined  in  a  united 
Church  of  this  kind.  We  say  probably,  being  at  present  without 
adequate  information  regarding  the  situation  in  Japan.  Baptists 
are  a  small  community  in  Ceylon,  but  the  negotiators  have  been 
ready  to  propose  that  believers’  baptism  should  be  a  recognised 
alternative  to  infant  baptism  and  confirmation,  it  being  clearly 
stated  that  “  full  Christian  initiation  is  a  process  which  is 
concluded  only  when  the  initiate  participates  in  his  First 
Communion.”  The  new  Church  which  is  proposed  will  be  an 
episcopal  one,  with  an  episcopate  linked  with  older  successions 
and  with  ordination  and  confirmation  (in  one  or  other  of  its 
,  ,«•>  n.  o:  thn 
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forms)  as  among  its  special  functions,  but  one  that  is  constitu¬ 
tional  and  chosen  in  an  even  more  careful  and  democratic  fashion 
than  are  the  moderators  and  superintendents  of  many  Free 
Churches.  The  declarations  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  specialised 
ministry  is  conceived  and  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  laity 
and  the  local  “  pastorate,”  as  it  is  called,  deserve  most  careful 
study  by  those  who  will  start  with  some  initial  prejudices  and 
criticisms  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind.  There  are  important  and 
generous  provisions  for  maintaining  fellowship  with  Churches 
with  which  participating  groups  have  been  in  fellowship,  whether 
these  be  episcopal  or  non-episcopal.  It  is  proposed  that  the  present 
ministries  of  the  various  churches  be  united  immediately,  without 
any  such  interim  period  as  is  provided  for  in  the  Church  of 
South  India.  The  service  of  inauguration  has  been  most  carefully 
drawn  up  and  it  is  clearly  stated  that  “  no  name  or  title  can  be 
given  to  describe  the  nature  of  this  service,  as  it  has  no  historical 
precedent.” 

The  individual  Churches  in  Ceylon  have  now  to  give  their 
verdict  on  the  scheme,  and  discussions  will  no  doubt  be  necessary 
with  those  in  other  countries  with  whom  they  have  been  in  fellow¬ 
ship  and  on  whom  they  have  in  certain  cases  depended  for  a 
considerable  measure  of  support.  The  negotiators  believe  that 
if  the  scheme  is  carried  through,  the  Church  in  Ceylon  “  will 
become  a  more  effective  instrument  for  Gk)d’s  work,  and  that  the 
result  of  union  will  be  greater  peace,  closer  fellowship  and  fuller 
life  within  the  Church,  and  also  renewed  eagerness  and  power 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.”  The  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  has  always  explicitly  recognised  the  right 
of  the  Churches  overseas  to  make  their  own  decisions  on  issues 
of  this  kind,  and  will  approach  the  consideration  of  the  delicate 
tnatters  involved  in  the  scheme  with  the  utmost  care  and  sympathy. 

* 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  discussions  have  already  b^n" 
between  the  Church  of  South  India  and  certain  Lutheran  and 
Baptist  groups  in  the  area,  which  were  not  parties  to  the  original 
negotiations.  A  preliminary  meeting  of  an  exploratory  character 
took  place  in  December,  1948,  at  which  there  were  represented, 
besides  the  Church  of  South  India,  the  Federation  of  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Churches  in  India,  the  Tamil  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  and  the  Danish  Mission,  and  also  the  Convention  of 
Tel^pi  Baptist  Churches,  the  American  Baptist  Mission,  the 
Convention  of  Baptist  Churches  of  the  Northern  Circars  and  the 
Canadian  Baptist  Mission.  The  meeting  was  of  a  friendly 
character  and  recommended  that  conversations  between  the 
Churches  should  continue.  Certain  arrangements  were  proposed 
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for  the  further  examination  of  some  of  the  theological  questions 
which  would  clearly  be  involved  in  formal  negotiations. 

♦  *  *  ♦  * 

These  and  kindred  matters  will  no  doubt  claim  attention  in 
some  form  or  other  both  at  the  eighth  Baptist  World  Congress 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  July  22nd-27th 
next,  and  at  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire  Baptist  Congress 
whidi  is  being  planned  for  June,  1951,  in  London.  The  number 
of  those  who  can  hope  to  get  to  Cleveland  from  this  country' 
is  unfortunately  small,  but  very  important  issues  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  important  decisions  must  be  taken  by  the  executive 
of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance.  It  is  hoped  that  President 
Truman  will  be  present  and  speak  on  the  evening  of  the  opening 
day  of  the  Congress. 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

Reports  from  several  different  quarters  refer  to  movements 
of  religious  quickening  in  the  United  States.  For  some  years 
church  statistics  have  continued  to  show  an  upward  trend.  There 
are  said  to  have  been  notably  successful  campaigns  recently  in 
a  number  of  American  Colleges.  It  is  good  to  be  able  to  set 
beside  the  more  spectacular  news  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  impressive  facts  from  this  country.  The  unusual 
success  of  the  mission  to  Oxford  University  conducted  by  Bishop 
Stephen  Neill  three  years  ago  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attentimi 
at  the  time.  Its  influence  has  continued  to  be  felt,  and  in 
February  of  this  year  another  series  of  special  meetings  addressed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  drew  equally  large  numbers.  There  is 
undoubtedly  in  wide  circles  a  willingness  to  hear,  consider  and 
respond  to  the  claims  of  the  Christian  faith.  Spontaneous  move¬ 
ments  like  that  among  our  Baptist  churches  in  Kent  stir  the 
hope  that  all  our  churches  may  soon  experience  quickening  and 
revival.  The  call  to  “  Baptist  Advance  ”  sounded  by  Mr.  Aubrey 
should  help  to  focus  our  prayers  and  our  planning  at  what  may 
well  be  a  crucial  moment  of  opportunity. 

«  *  *  *  * 

Annual  Meeting. — ^The  Baptist  Historical  Society  will  hold  its 
/\nnual  Meeting  at  4.30  p.m.,  on  Monday,  1st  May,  at  Bloomsbur>’ 
Central  Church  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  to  hear  an 
•address  by  Rev.  John  Huxtable,  M.A. 


Roger  Williams. 

'TTHE  greatest  contribution  of  England  to  the  American 
1  colonies  was  Roger  Williams,  founder  of  Rhode  Island, 
prophet-statesman  of  democracy  and  religious  liberty.  He  was 
a  London  boy,  son  of  a  Merchant  Tailor  who  had  his  shop  on 
Cow  Lane  (now  King  Street).  Roger’s  playground  was  Smith- 
field,  an  important  and  interesting  centre  of  London  life  with 
its  weekly  market  days,  fairs,  colourful  sporting  events  and 
official  celebrations.  Most  popular  of  all  was  the  annual  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Fair,  offering  three  days  of  high  revelry  and 
entertainment.  But  the  place  had  a  more  sombre  distinction 
besides.  It  was  noted  for  its  executions  and  burnings  at  the 
stake.  The  last  heretic  to  be  burned  there  was  Bartholomew 
Legate,  who  had  been  condemned  for  Arianism. 

This  was  in  1612,  when  Roger  Williams  was  nine  years  of 
age.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  boy  witnessed  this  event.  Certainly 
he  knew  about  it  well  enough.  In  1632  he  wrote  of  himself, 
"  though  in  Christ  called,  and  persecuted  even  in  and  out  of  my 
father’s  house  these  twenty  years.”  This  was  exactly  twenty 
years  after  the  burning  of  Bartholomew  Legate,  which  was 
evidently  the  turning  point  in  Roger  Williams’  life.  His  parents 
were  members  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
they  had  Puritan  learnings.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  made 
life  difficult  for  young  Roger  if  he  presumed  to  do  independent 
thinking  about  religion. 

Enabled  by  the  patronage  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  enter 
Charterhouse  school,  young  Williams  later  graduated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  took  holy  orders.  To  get  his  bachelor’s  degree  he 
was  obliged  to  swear  allegiance  to  what  James  I  had  called  his 
"three  ^rling  articles.”  They  affirmed  the  supremacy  of  the 
king  in  affairs  temporal  and  spiritual,  declared  the  Prayer-book 
as  authoritative  and  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  Charles  I  was 
even  more  insistent  on  the  divine  rights  of  kings  than  his  father 
had  been,  and  he  had  an  energetic  inquisitor  in  Archbishop  Laud. 

Roger  Williams  did  not  desire  to  serve  in  such  a  system. 
He  withdrew  from  the  university  and  became  chaplain  for  Sir 
William  Masham,  a  Puritan,  at  his  country  estate  in  Essex. 
Williams  remained  there  almost  two  years  and  through  the 
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Mashams  made  contacts  with  leading  Puritans  who  were  later 
influential  in  the  Commonwealth.  Several  of  these  were  to  assist 
him  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  Rhode  Island.  Among  them  was 
a  cousin  of  Lady  Masham  by  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

It  was  during  his  stay  at  the  Masham  estate  that  Roger 
Williams  was  married.  First  he  proposed  to  June  Whalley,  niece 
and  ward  of  Lady  Joan  Barrington,  Lady  Masham’s  mother. 
June  was  all  for  it,  but  the  ambitious  aunt  indignantly  refused  to 
allow  her  niece  to  marry  a  poor  chaplain.  He  accepted  Lady 
Joan’s  verdict  but  took  the  occasion  as  minister  to  write  her  a 
warning  about  her  spiritual  condition.  This  offended  her  Lady¬ 
ship  even  more  and  she  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Williams  for  more  than  a  year,  in  spite  of  his  good  will  and  the 
solicitation  of  Lady  Masham  and  her  husband.  In  December  of 
the  same  year,  1629,  Roger  Williams  married  Mary  Banard,  maid 
to  the  daughter  of  Lady  Masham.  The  marriage  was  apparently 
a  happy  one. 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  the  Puritans  in  England 
worsened.  King  Charles  intensified  his  campaign  against  dis¬ 
senters  by  installing  Laud  as  Dean  of  the  Royal  (^apel  and 
empowering  him  to  deal  summarily  with  heretics.  Soon  afterward 
the  king  issued  the  declaration  intended  to  stamp  out  Puritan 
interpretation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles :  “  We  will,  that  all 

further  curious  search  be  laid  aside  .  .  .  And  that  no  man  here¬ 
after  shall  either  print,  or  preach,  to  draw  the  Article  aside  any 
way  .  .  Laud  and  his  “  System  of  Thorough  ”  was  making 
the  life  of  a  Puritan  minister  in  England  very  difficult.  Many 
with  ideas  less  heretical  than  those  of  Roger  Williams  were  being 
fined,  imprisoned,  branded,  exposed  in  the  pillory,  or  having  their 
ears  cropped.  Archbishop  Laud’s  secret  agents  were  everywhere. 
Williams  knew  that  his  days  were  numbered  in  England  and  he 
became  interested  in  the  project  for  settlement  in  the  new  world 
across  the  Atlantic.  He  attended  a  meeting  of  those  interested 
in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  enterprise  in  the  summer  of  1629  and 
there  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  prospective  settlers  to 
go  with  them  as  one  of  their  ministers. 

He  did  not  accompany  the  first  group,  however.  It  was  not 
an  easy  decision  for  him  to  make.  He  followed  within  a  year  but 
later  confessed,  '■  It  was  bitter  as  death  to  me  when  Bishop 
Laud  pursued  me  out  of  the  land,  and  my  conscience  was  per¬ 
suaded  against  the  national  church,  and  ceremonies,  and 
bishops.  .  .  .” 

He  sailed  with  his  wife  on  the  Lyon  in  December,  1630. 
After  a  rough  crossing,  he  was  welcomed  by  Governor  Winthrop 
as  "  a  godly  minister.”  He  was  offered  a  place  as  minister  in 
the  Boston  church.  It  was  the  best  living  in  New  England. 
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Williams  was  amazed,  however,  to  discover  that  the  Puritan 
congregation  had  not  declared  its  independence  of  the  persecuting 
church  in  England.  "  Being  unanimously  chosen  teacher  at 
Boston,”  the  conscientious  young  minister  wrote  that  he  refused 
the  call  ”  because  I  durst  not  officiate  to  an  unseparated  people, 
as  upon  examination  and  conference  I  found  them  to  be.”  This 
was  in  a  letter  to  John  Cotton,  who  soon  became  pastor  of  the 
Boston  Church  and  a  life-long  antagonist  of  Roger  Williams. 

The  Salem  church,  founded  by  the  Pilgrim  Independents 
eight  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Puritans,  was  less  inhibited 
than  the  other,  and  its  members  welcomed  Williams  to  their 
community  as  teacher  in  the  church.  The  Boston  clergy  were 
incensed  that  Salem  would  call  one  who  had  opposed  them,  and 
their  threats  against  Salem  caused  Williams  to  resign  before 
his  work  was  fairly  begun.  He  moved  then  to  Plymouth,  where 
he  served  for  two  years  as  teacher  in  the  church  and  won  great 
respect  for  his  piety  and  eloquence.  He  began  to  interest  himself 
in  mission  work  among  the  Indians  and  learned  their  languages 
and  customs  so  well  that  he  later  published  a  book  on  the  subject. 
His  church  work  in  Plymouth  was  voluntary  service  and  he 
supported  himself  by  farming  and  trading  with  the  Indians. 

Like  their  brethren  in  Boston  the  authorities  in  Pl)rmouth 
found  the  outspoken  liberalism  of  Williams  a  threat  to  their 
position  and  caused  him  to  return  to  Salem.  After  the  death 
of  their  pastor  there  in  the  following  year  the  Salem  church  made 
bold  to  elect  Williams  in  his  place.  Boston  demanded  that  he 
be  dismissed.  Salem  refused.  The  Salem  deputies  in  the  colonial 
assembly  were  unseated  until  Salem  church  should  obey  its  self- 
appointed  politico-religious  rulers.  Williams  and  the  Salem 
church  wrote  a  letter  protesting  this  outrage  to  an  independent 
congregation  and  circulated  it  among  the  churches.  The  Boston 
theocrats  still  had  their  trump  card  to  play,  however.  Salem 
was  claiming  a  strip  of  disputed  ground  called  Marblehead  neck. 
The  court  in  Boston  refused  even  to  consider  the  case  until 
Williams  was  dismissed.  That  broke  the  Salem  rebellion;  its 
Governor,  Endicott,  bowed  to  the  Boston  theocracy.  Williams 
was  obliged  to  resign.  Salem  got  Marblehead  right  away. 

Salem  was  cowed,  but  the  inquisitors  in  Boston  were  not 
through  with  Williams.  He  was  called  several  times  before  the 

feneral  court  and  finally  condemned  to  exile  in  October,  1635. 

lis  crime  was  in  declaring  that  the  American  churches  should 
separate  themselves  from  the  Church  of  England;  maintaining 
that  civil  authorities  had  no  right  to  enfore  the  "  first  table 
the  first  four  of  the  ten  commandments,  which  had  to  do  only 
with  the  individual’s  relation  to  God ;  and  permitting  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Salem  letters  which  dared  to  question  the  authority 
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of  the  “  God’s  upon  earth,”  as  the  Massachusetts  leader  declared 
themselves  to  be. 

The  six  weeks  which  the  court  allowed  Roger  Williams  to 
leave  the  colony  was,  due  to  his  own  illness  and  his  vrife’s 
pregnancy,  extended  until  spring — if  he  would  refrain  from 
further  discussing  his  views  and  drawing  others  to  them.  This 
he  never  promis^,  and  when  dissatisfied  neighbours  came  to  his 
home  he  freely  discussed  his  views  with  them  as  he  had  always 
done.  At  first  he  had  in  mind  to  go  alone  or  only  with  his  family 
to  live  and  preach  among  the  Indians.  Because  of  the  interest  of 
others  in  freeing  themselves  from  Massachusetts  jurisdiction  he 
gradually  evolv^  a  plan  for  a  settlement  to  serve  as  a  haven  to 
those  who  were  persecuted  for  conscience  sake. 

The  court  agreed  that  Roger  Williams  must  be  shipped 
back  to  England  and  it  sent  a  constable  to  summon  him  to  Boston 
to  be  put  on  a  ship  then  ready  to  depart.  Williams  refused  to 
go,  and  before  Captain  Underhill  and  several  armed  men  arrived 
to  take  him  by  force  he  had  slipped  away  into  the  wilderness. 
This  was  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  New  England  winter  and  the 
sick  man  would  have  probably  perished  if  friendly  Wampanoag 
Indians  had  not  found  him  and  taken  him  to  their  chief, 
Massasoit,  with  whom  Williams  had  had  friendly  relations  while 
he  was  in  Pl)miouth.  He  spent  fourteen  weeks  convalescing  in 
what  he  called  “  the  filthy  smoke  holes  ”  of  the  Indians.  Much  of 
his  life  was  to  be  spent  in  just  such  an  environment. 

Doubtless  the  fourteen  weeks  were  a  time  of  much  seriou.s 
thinking  for  Roger  Wililams.  This  was  an  opportunity  for  him 
to  reconsider  the  principles  on  which  he  had  acted  and  which 
seemed  to  bring  him  and  others  so  much  grief.  He  decided  that 
these  principles  were  valid  and  that  he  would  stand  by  them  what¬ 
ever  the  cost.  He  laid  his  plans  for  the  future  as  best  he  could 
with  all  the  uncertainties.  Surely  he  wanted  to  get  a  house  built 
somewhere,  plant  a  crop,  and  get  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
out  of  Salem.  Others  had  indicated  their  desire  to  join  him. 
By  spring  four  had  done  so.  This  little  group  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Indians  to  settle  at  Seekonk  near  the  northern  tip 
of  Narragansett  Bay.  They  built  a  few  rude  shelters  and  planted 
crops.  Soon,  however,  a  letter  came  from  Governor  Winslow 
of  Plymouth  declaring  that  Williams  and  his  party  had  settled 
in  Plymouth  territory  and  suggesting  that  they  cross  the  Bay 
to  the  land  beyond  which  was  free  of  New  England  jurisdiction. 
This  was  a  great  blow  as  it  meant  losing  the  year’s  harvwt;  it 
would  make  the  provision  of  food  for  the  group  very  difficult 
for  many  months.  The  little  group  of  democrats  wished  to  avoid 
trouble,  however,  and  gathering  their  movable  belongings  they 
crossed  the  Bay  in  their  canoe.  Indians  on  the  opposite  shore 
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greeted  them  cordially  and  helped  them  find  a  suitable  place  for 
the  new  settlement.  Chief  Canonicus  gave  the  land  to  Williams 
and  he  gratefully  named  it  Providence. 

A  share  of  the  land  was  given  to  each  of  the  little  band  and 
provision  made  for  similar  grants  to  be  made  to  all  who  should 
come  later.  The  first  government  was  democracy  pure  and  simple. 

TTie  only  official  was  “  the  officer  ”  whose  duty  it  was  to  call  the  * 
heads  of  families  to  town  meetings,  where  decisions  were  made 
in  connection  with  the  government  of  the  little  colony.  An  early 
compact  stated  explicitly  that  the  body  politic  had  jurisdiction 

"  only  in  civil  things.”  Roger  Williams  had  no  intention  of  ' 

allowing  the  new  settlement  to  become  a  theocracy  which  would 
violate  the  consciences  of  men  in  the  name  of  religion. 

Already  in  the  first  year  of  his  banishment  Williams  did 
service  for  those  who  had  wronged  him.  The  Pequot  tribe  was  , 
on  the  warpath  against  the  English.  Its  chiefs  sought  to  make  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Narragansetts  to  drive  the  English  from 
their  lands.  If  this  scheme  had  been  consummated  it  would  have 
been  a  severe  threat  to  the  New  England  colonies.  At  the  request 
of  Governor  Winthrop,  Williams  hastened  to  try  to  prevent  the  | 

alliance.  He  was  lodged  without  guard  among  the  bloodthirsty  t 

Pequot  emissaries.  For  three  days  he  reasoned  with  Canonicus,  ^ 
Miantonomu,  and  other  Narragansett  chieftans,  trying  desperately 
to  dissuade  them  from  the  arguments  of  the  Pequots,  and  he 
finally  succeeded.  But  the  Pequots  were  determined  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  called  on  the  other  colonies  to  help  her  subdue  them. 

The  Pequot  tribe  was  destroyed  in  a  bloody  slaughter.  The 
Narragansetts  remained  true  to  their  treaty  of  neutrality  with 
the  colonies,  negotiated  by  Williams,  and  suggested  a  plan  of  \ 
attack  against  the  Pequots  which  Williams  forwarded  to  Boston ; 
it  was  the  one  used.  Williams  had  pled  for  humane  warfare,  ! 
but  this  part  of  his  suggestions  was  disregarded.  He  himself 
was  highly  respected  by  the  Indians  and  never  had  any  trouble 
with  them,  but  the  greed  and  prejudice  of  the  New  England 
authorities  continually  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  various  tribes. 

The  English  leaders  refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  Indians 
had  any  rights  to  the  land.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  1631 
Williams  had  astounded  Massachusetts  Bay  authorities  by 
declaring  that  a  patent  from  the  king  gave  Englishmen  no  right 
to  the  land  unless  it  was  also  purchased  from  the  Indians. 

There  were  difficulties  in  Providence  too.  William  Harris, 
one  of  the  earliest  associates  of  Williams,  even  in  Salem  and 
Seekonk,  became  extremely  avaricious  and  concocted  elaborate 
plans  to  secure  more  than  his  share  of  the  land  and  exclude  late 
comers  from  participating  in  the  distribution.  William  Arnold 
and  others  gave  trouble  in  the  same  way,  even  appealing  to 
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Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  defend  them  by  force  in  their 
illegal  exploitations.  These  colonies  were  glad  to  do  anything 
which  would  embarrass  Roger  Williams  and  weaken  Rhode 
Island. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Plymouth  in 
1643  completed  negotiations  and  organised  themselves  into  the 
■  New  England  Confederacy.  They  wished  to  present  a  solid 
front  against  the  liberalism  of  Rhode  Island.  Roger  Williams 
had  seen  the  threat  to  his  little  democracy  from  without  and 
I  within  and  left  for  England  just  before  the  official  announcement 
of  the  Confederation.  His  purpose  was  to  secure  a  charter  for 
his  own  colony.  The  civil  war  was  on  in  England  and  the  charter 
i  was  delayed,  but  he  found  plenty  to  do.  He  published  his  Key 
into  the  Indian  Language  and  engaged  in  a  pamphleteering 
controversy  with  John  Cotton,  who  was  still  in  Boston,  about 
religious  liberty.  He  enjoyed  fellowship  with  John  Milton,  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  William  Mashani,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  other 
friends  now  prominent  in  government.  Because  of  the  fuel 
shortage  in  London  he  spent  many  days  hauling  in  wood  from 
I  outlying  districts  for  the  poor  residents  of  the  city.  The  charter 

I  was  granted  in  1644  and  Williams  returned  to  Rhode  Island, 

X  where  he  was  given  a  royal  reception  by  the  thankful  residents. 

By  1647  the  Rhode  Island  government  was  established  on 
a  firm  and  democratic  government  basis,  substantiated  by  the 
charter,  and  Williams  retired  from  governmental  affairs  to  the 
trading  post  he  had  established  at  Cocumeussot,  several  miles  to 
the  south  of  Providence.  So  much  of  his  time  and  money  had 
been  spent  in  the  affairs  of  the  little  colony,  for  which  he  had 
received  practically  no  reimbursement  at  all,  that  his  own 
financial  condition  was  precarious.  For  a  period  of  four  years 
'  he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the  trading  post,  alone  or  with  one 

'  of  his  older  children.  By  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  affairs 

I  in  Rhode  Island  had  got  very  bad  again.  The  government  there 

was  so  little  respected  by  the  United  Colonies  that  Massachusetts 
made  bold  in  1650  to  support  William  Arnold  in  a  fraudulent 
scheme  to  separate  Pautuxet  from  Rhode  Island;  and 
Massachusetts  annexed  Pautuxet  and  Warwick  to  its  own 
jurisdiction,  ignoring  the  purchase  which  Williams  had  made 
from  the  Indians  and  the  charter  he  had  secured  from  parliament. 
Another  section  of  Rhode  Island  had  been  awarded  to  an  aristo¬ 
crat  speculator,  William  Coddington,  by  the  Council  of  State  in 
«'  England,  the  members  of  which  were  apparently  unaware  of  the 
limits  of  the  Rhode  Island  charter  and  the  false  claims  of 
I  Coddington. 

William  made  a  second  trip  to  England,  this  time  with  John 
Oarke,  and  remained  more  than  two  years.  Again  he  spent 
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much  of  his  time  publishing  pamphlets  setting  forth  his  views 
and  answering  the  arguments  of  John  Cotton’s  books.  Affairs  i 

in  England  were  in  such  a  state  that  for  some  time  he  could  not  be  | 

effectively  heard  regarding  his  petition  for  a  renewal  of  patent, 

The  parliamentary  forces,  with  the  help  of  Scotland,  had  been 
triumphant  over  the  royalists,  but  Cromwell  seemed  unable  to 
work  with  parliament.  In  1653  he  dissolved  it  and  took  over  ’ 
direct  control  of  the  government.  Williams  did  not  look  with  j 
favour  on  this  move  but  maintained  his  intimate  relations  with 
Cromwell  himself.  It  was  only  two  months  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  protectorate,  however,  when  he  received  reports  of 
further  disorders  in  Rhode  Island  and  decided  to  return  home 
before  the  final  granting  of  the  charter.  Government  had 
practically  collapsed  in  the  colony  and  vigilante  justice  had  taken 
its  place.  Within  three  months  after  his  return,  Williams 
re-established  order  and  re-organised  the  government.  He  him¬ 
self  was  elected  “  president.”  He  was  re-elected  each  year  for  a 
total  of  three  successive  terms. 

For  those  in  the  colony  who  interpreted  his  principles  of 
liberty  as  granting  unrestrained  license  he  issued  a  public  letter 
to  the  citizens  of  Providence  in  which  he  gave  the  now  famous 
parable  of  the  ship  :  „ 

There  goes  many  a  ship  to  sea,  with  many  hundred 
souls  in  one  ship,  whose  weal  and  woe  is  common,  and  is  a 
true  picture  of  a  commonwealth,  or  a  human  combination  or 
society.  It  hath  fallen  out  sometimes,  that  both  papists  and 
protestants,  Jews  and  Turks,  may  be  embarked  in  one  ship; 
upon  which  supposal  I  affirm  that  all  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
that  ever  I  pleaded  for  turns  upon  these  two  hinges — ^that 
none  of  the  papists,  protestants,  Jews,  or  Turks,  be  forced 
to  come  to  the  ship’s  prayers  or  worship,  nor  compelled  from 
their  own  particular  prayers  or  worship,  if  they  practice  any. 

I  further  add,  that  I  never  denied,  that  notwiffistanding  this 
liberty,  the  commander  of  this  ship  ought  to  command  the 
ship’s  course,  yea  and  also  command  that  justice,  peace  and 
sobriety,  be  kept  and  practiced,  both  among  the  seamen  and 
all  the  passengers.  If  any  of  the  seamen  refuse  to  perform 
their  services,  or  passengers  to  pay  their  freight;  if  any 
refuse  to  help,  in  person  or  purse,  towards  the  common 
charges  or  defense;  if  any  refuse  to  obey  the  common  laws 
and  orders  of  the  ship,  concerning  their  common  peace  or 
preservation;  if  any  shall  mutiny  and  rise  up  against  their 
commanders  and  officers ;  if  any  would  preach  or  write  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  commanders  or  officers,  no  laws  nor 
orders,  nor  corrections  nor  punishments;  I  say,  I  never 
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denied,  but  in  such  cases,  whatever  is  pretended,  the 
commander  or  commanders  may  judge,  resist,  compel  and 
punish  such  transgressors,  according  to  their  deserts  and 
merits.  This,  if  seriously  and  honestly  minded,  may,  if  it 
so  please  the  Father  of  lights,  let  in  some  light  to  such  as 
willingly  shut  not  their  eyes. 

This  appeal  was  successful  and  by  the  time  of  the  conclusion 
of  his  terms  as  president  Williams  had  succeeded  in  welding  the 
four  towns  of  the  colony  together  into  a  workable  government. 

John  Clarke,  whom  Williams  had  left  in  England  to  continue 
the  work  toward  a  renewal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Charter, 
succeeded  in  securing  from  Charles  II  after  the  Restoration  a 
confirmation  of  the  diarter  of  1644.  From  that  time  the  legal 
status  of  the  colony  was  not  to  be  seriously  questioned.  The 
United  Colonies  had  fought  a  losing  battle  for  the  destruction 
of  Rhode  Island.  But  they  felt  no  more  kindly  toward  it  than 
before.  It  was  still  to  them  “  the  recepticle  of  all  sorts  of  riff- 
raflF  people  ”  and  "  nothing  else  than  the  sewer  of  New  England,” 
as  Governor  Winthrop  had  described  it.  "  Democracy  ”  the  same 
worthy  declared  to  be  the  “  meanest  of  all  forms  of  government.” 
John  Cotton  considered  the  question  answered  for  all  time  by 
his  query,  "  If  the  people  be  the  governors  who  shall  be  the 
governed  ?  ” 

In  his  religious  experience  Roger  Williams  advanced  from 
a  Puritan  clergyman  to  a  thorough-going  independent.  Soon 
after  the  establishment  of  Providence  he  became  a  Baptist  by 
allowing  Ezekiel  Holliman  to  baptise  him,  then  he  immersed 
Holliman  and  a  few  others.  The  group  re-organised  themselves 
into  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  America,  wiA  Williams  as  the 
pastor.  This  was  probably  in  1638.  Later  in  the  same  year 
Williams  withdrew  peacefully  from  pastorate  and  membership 
in  the  church.  He  never  joined  a  church  again,  preferring  to 
call  himself  a  Seeker,  because  he  felt  that  none  of  the  churches 
could  establish  its  apostolic  succession.  He  continued  to  preach 
his  gospel  of  Christian  love  and  good-will  both  to  the  Indians 
and  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  but  he  was  no  longer  to  be  a 
professional  religious  man.  He  insisted  on  freedom  for  all  in 
Rhode  Island;  Brownists,  Quakers,  Jews,  Baptists,  Anglicans, 
and  those  who  professed  no  religion.  He  disagreed  strenuously 
with  the  Quakers  particularly,  and  engaged  in  lengthy  debates 
with  them,  but  that  did  not  cause  him  to  be  less  insistent  on 
their  freedom  in  the  colony  both  to  believe  and  preach  their 
doctrines 

Religious  persecution  continued  in  the  other  colonies.  The 
penalties  for  sabbath-breaking,  absence  from  church,  blasphemy. 
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and  heresy,  were  fining,  imprisonment,  confinement  in  stocks, 
earcropping  and  finally  death  by  hanging.  ^  i 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Roger  Williams  continued  ! 

to  interest  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  spite  of  failing 
health.  He  did  not  serve  as  head  of  the  government  after  165/  I 
but  he  was  "  assistant  ”  for  several  times  and  the  leaders  regularly 
advised  with  him  about  important  matters  until  his  death  in  1683, 
Roger  Williams  was  a  peace-maker  extraordinary,  but  he  j 
was  not  a  pacifist.  After  the  New  England  colonies  had  offended 
the  Indians  by  repeated  humiliations  and  injustices  they  finally 
revolted  under  the  lead  of  their  chief,  “  King  Philip,'’  in  1675 
and  were  put  down  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  by  all  the 
forces  and  funds  that  the  colonies  could  raise.  When  war  became 
inevitable  Williams  arranged  for  the  evacuation  of  women  and 
children  from  Providence  and  became  co-captain  of  the  thirty 
men  who  remained  to  defend  the  town.  He  made  one  last  attempt 
to  reason  with  the  Indians.  They  still  respected  him  and  desired 
to  do  him  no  harm  but  insisted  that  they  must  defend  their  rights. 
Most  of  Providence  was  burned,  including  the  home  of  Roger 
Williams.  He  did  not  rebuild  it.  He  gave  away  all  his  land, 
retaining  only  enough  for  his  grave. 

When  the  life  of  Roger  Williams'  is  told  the  story  is  , 
complete.  He  was  a  prophet  whose  life  was  his  message.  He 
did  not  originate  the  ideas  of  democracy  in  government  and 
freedom  in  religion,  but  he  gave  these  two  principles  their  first 
full  life-size  expression.  They  have  become  the  ideal  of  his  own 
nation  and  of  the  one  of  which  he  was  the  unknowing  prophet 
in  the  new  world ;  and  these  have  influenced  many  others. 

John  Allen  Moore. 

1  Best  biographies  :  Samuel  H.  Brockunier,  The  Irrepressible  Democrat, 
Ronald  Press,  1940;  John  Dos  Passos,  The  Ground  fVe  Stand  On,  pp. 
21-158),  Houghton  Mifflin,  1941 ;  Emily  Easton,  Roger  Williams,  Houghton 
Mifflin.  1930. 


The  Society  still  possesses  a  few  copies  of  Dr.  Whitley’s 
important  edition  of  the  works  of  John  Smyth,  .published  in  two 
volumes  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  at  31s.  6d.  They 
can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Society.  Inquiries  for  these  books 
and  also  for  back  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne  at  Regent’s  Park  College,  Pusey  Street, 
Oxford. 


The  Diaries  of  John  Dyer. 


rE  REV.  JOHN  DYER  was  the  first  full-time  secretary  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Andrew  Fuller  was 
secretary  from  the  founding  of  the  society  in  1792  until  his  death 
in  1815.  He  carried  on  the  work  while  still  minister  of  the  church 
in  Kettering.  From  1815  to  1817  Dr.  John  Ryland  and  James 
Hinton  were  joint  secretaries;  but  the  former  was  President  of 
the  Baptist  College  in  Bristol  and  minister  of  Broadmead,  while 
the  latter  was  minister  at  New  Road,  Oxford,  and  also  kept  a 
school.  When  Hinton  resigned  in  1817,  John  Dyer,  then  minister 
at  Hosier’s  Lane,  Reading,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Ryland 
was  sixty-four  years  old  and  could  obviously  give  little  attention 
to  the  growing  work  of  the  Society.  A  London  headquarters 
was  needed  and  someone  to  give  all  his  time  to  its  affairs.  John 
Dyer,  therefore,  resigned  his  pastorate  and  moved  to  London. 

He  was  secretary  from  1817,  when  he  was  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  until  his  death  in  tragic  circumstances  in  July,  1841.  The 
twenty-four  years  of  his  secretaryship  covered  the  long  drawn-out 
and  deq)ly  to  be  regretted  “  Serampore  Controversy  ”  and  also  the 
exciting  and  turbulent  conflicts  in  England  and  Jamaica  over 
slavery.  The  writer  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  Dyer  in  The  First 
Generation  (Carey  Press,  1936).  The  facts  there  given  will  not 
be  repeated  here.  Considerable  additional  material  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  available  and,  quite  recently,  four  diaries  of  John  Dyer 
have  come  to  light  They  are  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Murphy,  of  Headington,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Dyer,  and  it 
is  through  her  kindness  that  the  extracts  given  below  are  made 
available. 

Before  turning  to  the  diaries,  however,  certain  new  facts 
about  Dyer  and  his  family  may  be  noted.  He  was  the  son  of 
James  Dyer  (1743-97),  who  was  bom  at  Chipping  Norton  and. 
after  some  time  as  an  excise  man,  became  Baptist  minister  in 
Whitchurch,  Hants.,  and  Devizes.  An  extended  notice  of  Jame.s 
Dyer  is  to  be  found  in  Ivimey’s  History  of  the  Baptists,  Vol.  IV.. 
pp.  612f.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  it  was  from  his  father 
that  John  Dyer  inherited  the  streak  of  melancholy  which 
ultimately  caused  his  death.  But  other  characteristics  and 
endowments  were  there  as  well.  One  of  James  Dyer’s  daughters 
married  Joseph  Parsons,  of  Laverton.  Alfred  Parsons  (1843- 
1920),  painter  and  illustrator,  was  their  grandson.  Another 
daughter  of  James  Dyer,  Rebekah,  married  Frances  Franklin,  of 
Coventry.  She  is  described  by  one  of  her  descendants  as  “a 

ass 
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woman  of  wonderful  strength  and  sweetness  of  character " 
(Irene  Morris,  Three  Hundred  Years  of  Baptist  Life  in 
Coventry,  p.  44).  It  was  to  a  school  kept  by  two  of  her  daughters 
that  Mary  Ann  Evans  (George  Eliot)  was  sent  in  1832,  and  the 
Franklin  family  appear  frequently  in  her  journals  and  novels. 

In  1803  John  Dyer,  while  in  business  in  Plymouth,  married 
Agnes  Burnell  (1783-1826),  his  partner’s  daughter.  Her  sister, 
Eliza,  became  in  1814  the  wife  of  Thomas  Trowt,  an  ardent 
young  man  sent  out  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  to  Java 
at  a  time  when  it  seemed  that  the  East  Indies  might  become  one 
of  the  main  fields  of  English  missionary  activity.  Unfortunately 
his  service  lasted  little  more  than  two  years.  News  of  his 
brother-in-law’s  death  in  Samarang  in  October,  1816,  reached 
John  Dyer  just  about  the  time  ht;  undertook  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Society.  (For  details  of  Trowt  and  his  early  contacts 
with  Dyer,  see  the  writer’s  South-East  from  Serampore,  (3arey 
Press,  1945,  pp.  62ff.) 

Agnes  and  John  Dyer  had  fourteen  children.  Ten  were 
alive  in  1826  when  their  mother  died.  The  difficulties  of  caring 
for  his  young  family  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  depression 
and  austerity  which  marked  John  Dyer  in  his  closing  years  and 
were  not  dispelled  by  his  remarriage  after  ten  years  as  a  lonely 
widower.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  Jackson,  of  Dorking. 
Several  of  Dyer’s  children  displayed  unusual  gifts.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Eliza  (1806-75),  spent  some  time  in  the  house  of 
Mark  Wilks  in  Paris,  becoming  very  proficient  in  French.  On 
returning  to  England,  she  established  a  large  and  successful 
school  in  Battersea  and  in  1837  married  Joseph  Payne  (1808-76), 
headmaster  of  the  Denmark  Hill  Grammar  School.  For  eight 
years  the  two  schools  were  continued.  Then,  in  1845,  the  Paynes 
moved  to  Leatherhead  and  founded  the  Mansion  House  School  for 
boys.  Later  Joseph  Payne,  who  had  introduced  the  methods  of 
Jacotot  and  Froebel  into  this  country,  was  appointed  by  the  Coll^ 
of  Preceptors  the  first  Professor  of  Education  in  England.  The 
account  of  Professor  Payne  in  the  Dictionary  of  Nationd 
Biography  pays  tribute  to  the  ability  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Murphy, 
who  now  possesses  the  diaries  of  John  Dyer,  is  a  grandchild  of 
Eliza  and  Joseph  Payne. 

The  diaries  are  contained  in  four  slim  black  notebooks.  Th^ 
cover  the  years  1823, 1827, 1836  and  1837  and  are  all  that  have  been 
preserved  of  what  was  no  doubt  once  a  complete  series.  They 
were  saved  as  examples  of  Dyer’s  remarkably  clear  but  minute 
hand-writing.  The  notebooks  were  carefully  ruled  by  their  owner 
to  suit  his  own  purposes.  The  first  few  pages  of  each  is  given 
to  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  Baptist  ministers  living 
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in  or  near  London,  together  with  a  few  miscellaneous  addresses. 
In  the  two  earlier  diaries  these  are  followed  by  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
'Phe  later  ones  have  a  list  of  Dyer's  preaching  engagements  and 
his  personal  accounts.  Then,  in  all  four  notebooks,  come  twelve 
pages,  each  covering  a  month,  with  a  ruled  space  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  for  each  day.  In  this  minute  space  Dyer 
inserted  brief  notes  of  what  had  occupied  him  and  whom  he  had 
met.  In  1823  and  1827  he  set  down  his  time  of  rising  and  going 
to  bed — the  former  varied  between  six  and  eight  a.m.  (on  the 
few  occasions  he  was  later  there  is  usually  a  regretful  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  oversleeping),  the  latter 
between  10-45  and  midnight.  The  entries  reveal  a  serious,  staid, 
sensitive  man  and  confirm  the  verdict  of  F,  A.  Cox,  the  B.M.S. 
historian,  that  the  work  of  the  mission  “  was  his  life.” 

At  the  end  of  the  notebooks  comes  what  is  their  most 
remarkable  feature.  The  pages  are  headed  “  Necrology.”  Dyer 
there  set  down  the  names  of  those  of  his  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  old  and  young,  who  died  during  the  year,  with  a  few  lines 
of  candid  comment  on  their  characters.  The  present  generation 
will  judge  Dyer’s  preoccupation  with  mortality  as  morbid,  but 
the  notes  he  made  have  now  historical  as  well  as  human  interest. 
A  selection  will  be  given  in  a  sequel  to  the  present  article. 
Details  of  foreign  letters,  domestic  accounts  and  journeying 
expenses  occupy  the  rest  of  the  notebooks.  The  1827  diary 
contains  an  “  Order  of  Reading  the  Psalms  ”  to  cover  a  month 
of  morning  and  evening  devotions,  as  well  as  a  more  elaborate 
scheme  covering  the  whole  Bible  in  a  year.  There  are  also  two 
prayers,  one  for  the  morning  and  one  for  the  evening,  "  sent  to 
my  dear  George,  April,  1827,”  George  being  presumably  his 
seven-year-old  son  of  that  name.  The  same  diary  contains  a  list 
of  his  children  with  their  birthdays. 

In  1823,  Dyer  was  living  at  Devonshire  House,  Battersea, 
and  the  offices  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  were  at  6, 
Fen  G)urt,  Fenchurch  Street.  He  usually  travelled  from  one  to 
the  other  by  public  coach,  occasionally  by  pony-chaise;  often, 
because  all  die  coach  seats  were  taken,  he  had  to  walk  home.  He 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  colds  and  from  attacks  of  gout.  His 
days  at  the  office  were  taken  up  with  correspondence,  with 
committee  meetings  and  with  the  preparation  each  month  of  the 
Herald.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  took  place  in  June 
^d  the  writing  of  the  Secretary’s  report  was  his  chief  occupa- 
ti(Mi  in  the  preceding  weeks  and  clearly  one  that  caused  him 
considerable  anxiety.  Dyer  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  and  rarely  missed  its  weekly  meetings. 
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He  was  also  on  the  committee  of  Stepney  College  and  deeply 
interested  in  its  affairs.  From  time  to  time  he  visited  various 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  interests  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
his  trip  to  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  1823  occupying  thirty-seven 
days  and  costing  £15  13s.  7d.  In  1827,  Dyer  visited  Frome,  Bath 
and  Bristol  in  April,  at  a  cost  of  £5  18s.  6d.,  Plymouth  and 
Wellington  in  July  at  a  cost  of  £7  11s.  5d.,  Northampton  and 
Olney  in  October  for  £3  19s.  6d.,  and  Bristol,  Laverton  and 
Trowbridge  in  November  for  £5  16s.  7d.  This  was  before  the 
days  of  railways.  The  journeys  were  by  coach.  There  were 
turnpike  charges  and  the  amounts  given  include  the  cost  of 
meals.  In  1836  Dyer’s  salary  from  the  B.M.S.  was  £300.  H<s 
younger  children  were  still  a  heavy  expense  to  him  and  it  h 
clear  he  had  many  financial  anxieties. 

The  Serampore  Controversy  casts  its  shadow  over  many  of 
the  entries  in  the  earlier  diaries.  In  1827  there  are  several 
pathetic  references  to  his  "  solitary  chambers.”  When  he  was 
free,  he  regularly  attended  the  services  at  Battersea  of  his  friend 
Joseph  Hughes,  the  secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
and  notes  the  texts  from  which  he  preached,  though  not  always 
appreciating  his  sermons.  In  the  later  diaries  there  are  many 
references  to  Edward  Steane,  of  Camberwell.  There  are  frequent 
allusions  to  members  of  Dyer’s  family,  but  even  with  them  he 
found  it  difficult  to  unbend.  On  Christmas  Day,  1827,  he  records 
”  more  levity  than  was  agreeable  to  me.”  The  following  are 
typical  entries  for  a  week  from  each  of  the  four  notebooks 

1823 

February  17 

M.  7/15  By  Ford  inside.  Finish**  Herald  for  Barfield. 
J.  Nicholson  call’d  in  search  of  a  situation !  At  Prescot  St. 
P.M.  in  evening.  Griffin  spoke  well  from  Rom.VIII,28. 
Slept  here.  11/30. 

18  T. 

7/45  Too  late  for  R.T.S.  Stepney  Comm*  Meeting.  Wrote 
several  Foreign  Letters  at  Coffee  House.  Drank  tea  with 
Salters  &  thence  proceeded  to  B.H.M.S.  at  99  Newgate 
St.  Rode  home  w***  J.N.  Wet  and  boisterous  night.  11/. 

19  W. 

7/15  at  home.  Wrote  many  letters.  Attended  in  the  evening 
w*®  M'  Hughes  when  the  child"  of  Sunday  School  were 
rewarded  with  cakes  etc.  11/. 

20  Th. 

By  Ford  outside.  Only  Burls  &  Gutteridge  here.  No 
business  done!  Parcel  from  Bristol.  Second  from 
Roberts.  Finish**  Norris.  12/. 
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21  F. 

Call**  Kingsbury  &  Co.,  Burls.  Heard  pt  of  a  Serm.  by 
Bp.  of  Exeter  at  Bow  Church.  Haircut.  Call**  at  Stennett's. 
Salter.  Saw  M”  Rowe.  Home  in  evening  inside.  11/. 

22  S. 

7/15  Magnalia  X*'  Americana.  Rom.  XIII.II  for  Camber¬ 
well. 

230 

7/30  Set  out  by  Pony  Chaise  for  Camberwell.  Preach**  M. 
Rom.  XIII.  II.  A.  I  Cor.  XIII.  13.  Dined  at  Gutteridges. 
Drank  tea.  Spent  evening  &  slept  at  M''  Bartlett's,  agree¬ 
ably,  I  w**  hope  profitably.  12/. 

1827 

March  12 

7/30  Talk**  w***  M”  M.  By  Coach  i’e.  Sub-Comm*  here 
to  meet  C.  Evans.  Call**  on  Blight.  Tea  at  Beddome’s. 
Began  Accounts  Journal.  11/30. 

13  T. 

6/15  Breakfasted  w“*  R.T.S.  Kinghorn  and  I  went  down 
to  Camberwell  &  spent  the  day  at  Gutteridge’s.  E.  Carev 
coming  down  afterwards.  Wearied  and  spent.  Return*. 
D*'  Conquest.  Acc**  till  11/45. 

14  W. 

6/45  At  11  P.M.  Kinghorn,  Hinton,  Waters,  Page,  Ivimey 
&  D*'  Marshman  engag**.  Continued  in  conversation, 
Reading  Minutes,  &c  all  day.Warmington’s  at  night  to  supper. 
11/. 

15  Th. 

6/30  Again  Comm*.  Kinghorn  question**  M.  ab***  College, 
&c.  I  proposed  Resolutions,  seconded  by  Gutteridge — ^at 
length  passed  nem.con.  Din**  at  Ship.  Warmington’s  again. 
Early  to  bed. 

16  F. 

6/.  Prepar**  letter  for  press — took  it  to  Haddon’s,  when- 
found  Carey.  Marshman  declines  the  proposals.  Spoke  at 
some  length.  Coles.  Wilkinson  suggested  modification  of 
2"**  Resolution.  11/. 

17  S. 

6/45  Sub  Comm*  at  11.  Accounts.  Proportion  of  Expenses 
at  last  D'  M.  conscientiously  declines  Proposals !  So  that  the 
qu.  is  decided.  May  God  command  his  blessing  on  us  &: 
them.  11/30. 

18  0 

7/  Heard  Hinton  at  D.Sq.  Heb.IV.15.  Mann  Maze  Pond. 
Luke  ii.37.  Anderson  D.Sq.  Matt.  XXIV  37-44.  Din*  & 

17 
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tea  at  Millard’s  with  Edmonds,  Lomax,  Foster.  A  day,  I 
hope,  not  wholly  lost.  11/. 

1836 

March  14  M. 

Remitt®*  from  Bristol.  Home  &  conversed  w^**  dear  chid". 
Conducted  P.M.  Letter  from  Saunders. 

15.  T. 

R.T.S.  Wrote  some  Jamaica  letters.  Ministers  Ann'  Meet* 
long  &  controversial.  Home  with  Stearne  &  Bartlett. 

16  W. 

Fosters  (B).  Wrote  to  Nassau.  Variety  of  Calls.  Spent 
an  hour  at  4  Swans  w^  F.  &  Son.  Patriot.  Mannering. 
Slept  here. 

17  Th. 

Bedford  Row  till  12.  Endeavoured  to  dispatch  business 
afterw***.  Prepar**  part  of  Herald.  Home  to  Meeting. 
Steane  Luke  V.  29-31  . 

18  F. 

Letter  from  Coventry.  Bible  Society  12  to  3,  unprofitably 
&  wearisome.  Afterwards  to  Rawlings’s.  Talked  on  Rom. 
XV.l. 

19  S. 

Wrote  on  Jer.vi.14.  Bracebridge  Hall !  Kitsons  here. 
Walk’d  to  Vauxhall  to  tea,  thence  to  Hyde  Park,  &  so  by 
Omnibus  to  B.  Overcome  by  heat. 

20  O 

Preach**  M.  Jer.vi.l4.  E.l  Pet.  11.7.  Made  unhappy  by 
conduct  Young  People.  Alas !  religion  seems  fast  declining 
in  that  family. 

1837 

December  25  M. 

Very  fine  day.  Busy  copying  Minutes.  We  all  dined  Park 
Place.  My  dear  Mary  obliged  to  leave  early  thro  weakness. 

26  T. 

Variety  cash  business.  Carey  repaid  £60.  Staid  in  town 
to  Meeting  Bapt.  Mag.  Puzzled  about  B*"  Acc"*.  Home  much 
wearied. 

27  W. 

Ordination  Angus  at  New  Park  St.  but  I  was  detained  here 
by  business. 

28  Th. 

Marriage  of  my  dear  Eliza  with  M"  Payne — at  church,  thro 
necessity,  all  very  orderly  &  pleasant.  They  left  at  3.  Mrs. 
Horsey  drank  tea  with  us. 
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29  F. 

Meeting  of  Finance  Comm* — more  agreeable  than  I  had 

anticipated.  Copying  Minutes. 

30  S. 

Finish**  Minutes.  Wrote  on  Jer.  XXX.21.  Tea  at  Gurney’s 
with  Pearce  &  Carev. 

31  O. 

My  dear  wife  went  to  Battersea  w***  me.  M.  Jer.  XXX.21. 

E.  1  Peter  IV.7.  Agreeable  day  on  the  whole. 

Most  of  these  entries  in  spite  of  their  abbreviations  are 
self-explanatory.  Burls  and  Gutteridge,  whose  names  occur  in 
the  1823  extracts,  were  lay  members  of  the  B.M.S.  Committee. 
Cotton  Mather’s  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  which  Dyer  read 
on  February  22nd,  first  appeared  in  1702.  It  has  been  described 
as  "  the  omnium  gatherum  of  seventeenth  century  New  England.” 
The  1827  entries  deal  with  the  discussions  about  the  relationship 
of  the  Serampore  missionaries  to  the  B.M.S.  Committee.  Dr. 
Joshua  Marshman  had  come  on  a  visit  to  Europe.  His  rejection 
of  the  proposals  made  on  March  17  led  to  a  breach  which  lasted 
ten  years.  Joseph  Kinghorn,  of  Norwich,  J.  H.  Hinton,  of 
Reading,  Joseph  Ivimey,  Eustace  Carey  and  Christopher  Ander¬ 
son  all  played  leading  parts  in  the  protracted  and  unhappy 
discussions.  Details  of  the  points  at  issue  may  be  found  in  the 
jages  of  F.  A.  Cox  and  J.  C.  Marshman.  By  1836  the  chief 
interest  in  B.M.S.  affairs  had  shifted  to  the  West  Indies  and 
much  of  Dyer’s  time  was  taken  up  in  discussions  with  the 
Colonial  Office  about  compensation  for  Baptist  chapels  and 
schools,  wrecked  by  angry  planters  at  the  time  of  the  1832-33 
disturbances.  The  1837  entries  are  interesting  as  showing  how 
little  the  Christmas  holiday  meant  a  century  ago.  The  ordination 
service  on  December  27th  was  that  of  Joseph  Angus,  who  in 
1841  became  assistant  secretary  of  the  B.M.S.,  then  Dyer’s 
successor  and  in  1849  Principal  of  Stepney  College.  These 
representative  extracts  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  much  of 
historical  interest  has  been  lost  by  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of 
Dyer’s  notebooks.  In  a  second  article  quotations  will  be  given 
from  the  necrologies. 


Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Service  for  the  Young — Review. 

The  real  significance  of  an  era  depends  not  on  its  duration 
but  on  its  content.  Thus  the  last  two  decades  have  been 
more  significant  for  the  service  for  childhood  and  youth  than  any 
previous  century.  The  last  war  disrupted  the  life  of  youth  more 
than  any  previous  war.  Prior  to  1939  the  acids  of  modernity 
and  economic  factors  had  undermined  the  stability  of  home-life. 
With  these  dangerous  influences  came  some  positive  assets  such 
as  the  greater  concern  of  the  community  and  the  State  for  child¬ 
hood,  and  the  more  scientific  study  of  child  life  with  its  resultant 
better  educational  policy  and  method.  These  ferments  and  others 
were  working  vigorously  beneath  the  hard  crust  of  convention 
when  the  rude  blasts  of  war  violently  broke  it.  The  decade 
that  preceded  this  event  and  the  one  that  followed  it  make  an 
era  of  profound  consequence  for  the  service  for  the  young,  and 
it  is  of  this  period  that  we  write. 

One  significant  feature  of  the  era  was  the  increased  State 
action  in  the  service  for  childhood  and  youth.  The  Government  ' 
pamphlet,  1486,  describing  the  plans  of  the  Government  Youth 
Service  was  something  of  a  land-mark.  Here  the  State  stepped 
into  the  region  of  the  leisure  time  of  youth.  Here  it  extended 
the  range  of  its  compulsory  services.  Young  people  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  had  to  appear  before  a  tribunal  and,  if  they  belonged 
to  no  youth  organisation,  were  strongly  advised  to  join  one. 
Government  grants  would  be  given  to  certain  organisations  which  | 
provided  physical  training  and  community  service.  Further,  the  | 
anticipated  community  centre  was,  and  still  is,  to  provide  for 
youth  good  recreational,  cultural  and  educational  facilities.  It 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  religious  instruction  and  wor¬ 
ship  being  given  under  certain  conditions.  Moreover,  the  Butler 
Education  Act  by  its  provision  of  County  Colleges  will  bring 
youth  under  a  beneficial  part-time  compulsory  education  till  the 
age  of  eighteen  is  reached. 

Into  the  results  of  these  developments  we  cannot  look. 
Space  permits  us  only  to  note  certain  significant  trends.  So  for 
a  moment  let  us  go  further  back.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
Church  and  the  home  were  the  sole  custodians  of  the  spiritual 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  young.  In  the  Christian  sanctuary’ 
the  spiritual  training  of  the  young  was  inculcated,  and  in  the 
Christian  home,  in  varying  degrees,  it  was  exemplified.  Then, 
choosing  only  those  periods  that  serve  our  purpose,  we  note  the 
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Church  in  the  9th  century  opened  her  day-schools.  For  centuries 
before  the  dual  system,  we  had  a  single  system  with  the  Church 
in  full  control.  Then  the  State,  not  without  necessity,  stepped 
into  this  field.  In  1833  the  first  grant,  a  sum  of  £20,000,  was 
made  to  two  societies  to  enable  them  to  build  schools.  In  1870, 
by  the  Forster  Act,  the  State  provided  schools  out  of  its  own 
resources  to  supplement,  not  to  supersede,  those  provided  by  the 
Church.  The  State  now  compels  children  to  go  to  school  and 
provides  nearly  £200,000,000  a  year  for  their  education. 

Thus  the  Church,  which  for  nearly  ten  centuries  alone  pro¬ 
vided  education,  now  finds  that,  in  spite  of  the  generous  provisions 
of  the  Butler  Act,  its  hold  on  all  its  schools  is  difficult,  and  upon 
some  precarious.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Anglican  Church  is 
likely  to  lose  fifty  per  cent  of  its  12,000  primary  day-schools 
because  their  modernisation  is  beyond  the  resources  of  a  Church. 
The  general  situation  of  which  this  forms  a  part  is  not  without 
its  suggestive  and  informing  parallels.  The  day  was  when  the 
medical,  the  social  and  the  Vocational  services  of  this  land  were 
entirely  in  the  custody  of  the  Christian  Church.  With  increasing 
development  and  differentiation  in  the  services  came  increasing 
detachment  from  the  Church.  The  Church  had  initiated  what 
her  resources  were  inadequate  to  maintain  and  develop.  Some 
services,  e.g.  health,  have  passed  entirely  into  the  care  of  the 
State;  education  is  going  that  way  and  leisure-time  interests  of 
youth  have  in  recent  years  started  a  rapid  movement  in  the  same 
direction.  This  forces  on  the  mind  the  question,  are  we  moving 
to  a  situation  in  which  all  youth  organisations  will  be  under 
Government  control,  which  will  permit  of  religious  instruction 
and  worship  only  under  well-defined  conditions?  But  this  essay 
is  intended  to  describe  an  era  rather  than  predict  a  future,  and 
the  former  more  modest  task  compels  one  to  admit  that,  while 
holding  that  the  claims  of  the  Church’s  own  work  for  childhood 
and  youth  should  have  first  priority  for  us,  the  modern  trends 
with  wider  State  action  leave  open  for  the  Christian  Church 
.splendid  opportunities  for  the  service  for  childhood  and  youth. 

The  last  two  decades  have  also  seen  a  further  increase  in 
the  variety  of  youth  organisations.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
World  War,  three  Russian  youth  leaders  visited  America  and 
this  country.  The  present  writer  had  two  long  interviews  with 
the  leader  of  the  team,  Nicholai  Krassachenko.  Asked  what  had 
impressed  him  most  as  he  visited  the  various  youth  organisations 
in  this  country,  he  replied :  “  Their  great  variety  and  their 
detachment  from  one  another.”  He  would  sweep  them  into  one 
Anti-Fascist  Youth  Movement.  He  was  reminded  that  you  cannot 
dragoon  young  democrats  in  that  way.  Yet  his  judgment  on  the 
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situation  was  valid  and  accurate.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wolfenden,  C.B.E., 
M.A.,  Chairman  of  the  Youth  Advisory  Council,  admits :  i 
"During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  most  welcome 
Increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  societies,  organisations, 
camps,  groups,  movements  and  associations  which  try  to  cater 
for  the  leisure-time  activities  of  young  people;  and  mercifully 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  regiment,  standardise  or  cramp  what 
must,  if  it  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
be  encouraged  to  develop  with  the  richest  possible  variety  and 
diversity.”  To  realise  the  range  of  this  variety  one  may  mention 
that  the  contents  page  of  the  book  entitled  Youth  Organisations 
of  Great  Britain,  1944-45  lists,  under  "  Organisations  repre-  I 
sented  on  the  Standing  Conference  of  National  Voluntary 
Organisations,”  nineteen  organisations.  Then  follow  Pre-Service 
Organisations.  Under  the  heading  "  Other  Religious  Youth 
Organisations  ”  seven  are  listed.  Some  political  youth  organisa¬ 
tions  are  mentioned  and  twenty-eight  are  quoted  under  the 
general  heading  “  Other  organisations.”  These  are  all  additional 
to  “  Denominational  Organisations.”  Here  is  diversity  indeed 
and  much  of  it  a  war-time  growth.  But  surely  here  as  elsewhere 
the  ideal  is  not  unbridled  diversity  but  unity  in  diversity.  Russia  j 

shows  us  unity  at  the  expense  of  diversity.  Here  we  have  » 

diversity  at  the  expense  of  unity.  But  this  is  typically  British 
and  is  clearly  manifested  in  our  national  system  of  education 
which  has  no  conscious  and  well-defined  purpose.  We  are  aware 
of  certain  immediate  objectives  but  who  could  define  our  ultimate 
aim  ?  In  like  manner  much  is  left  to  local  initiative  and  judgment. 

"  A  French  Minister  of  Education  is  said  to  have  boasted  that 
he  could  pull  out  his  watch  at  any  moment  of  the  day  and  say  to 
himself  with  absolute  certainty :  ‘  At  this  moment  every  child 
in  France  between  the  ages  of  x  and  y  is  doing  Long  Division, 
reading  Corneille,  conjugating  Latin  Verbs,  etc.’,  as  the  case 
might  be.  This  represents  the  exact  antithesis  of  our  English 
practice.”  ^ 

The  typically  British  phenomenon  of  free  diversity  at  the 
expense  of  efficient  unity  nowhere  manifests  itself  more  extrava¬ 
gantly  and  harmfully  than  in  the  organisations  for  childhood  and 
youth  in  our  Churches.  Often  in  one  Church  in  a  week,  five 
different  youth  organisations  may  hold  their  separate  and 
unrelated  meetings.  One  may  be  concerned  mainly  with  physical 
exercises,  another  almost  exclusively  given  to  devotion,  another 
yet  aiming  at  the  elimination  of  one  social  evil  and  a  fourth 
concerned  solely  with  one  aspect  of  the  Christian  obligation,  a 
fifth  may  comprehend  all  these  interests.  There  may  be  little 

1  The  Character  of  England,  edited  by  Ernest  Barker,  p.  328. 
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or  no  collaboration  or  co-operation  between  these  organisations 
which  may  awaken  a  keen  but  narrow  loyalty  with  little  regard 
to  the  whole,  the  Qiristian  Church.  Sometimes  instead  of 
wasteful  overlapping  there  may  be  a  grave  omission  of  essential 
constituents  of  a  comprehensive  Christian  education  and  training. 

Now  the  number  and  variety  of  these  organisations  have 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years,  which  incidentally 
was  a  period  with  a  declining  birthrate.  It  forces  on  one  the 
question :  where  is  this  leading  us,  and  where  stands  the  Church 
amid  these  organisations  with  their  varying  degrees  of  integration 
in  the  Christian  Church?  We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that 
most  of  these  arose  to  meet  needs  the  Christian  Church  at  that 
time  was  not  meeting.  Most  of  their  leaders  are  men  and  women 
of  fine  Christian  character  and  are  loyal  Church  members.  Many 
are  concerned  with  the  situation  which  has  been  described.  The 
incidence  of  this  diversity  has  been  relieved  in  some  Churches 
by  the  formation  of  a  Youth  Council  formed  of  representatives 
of  all  the  organisations  for  childhood  and  youth  in  the  Church, 
together  with  the  minister  and  representatives  of  the  Deacons’ 
Court.  This  Council  surveys  all  the  activities  for  childhood  and 
youth  in  their  own  Church  with  a  view  to  promoting  mutual 
helpfulness  and  a  balanced  and  comprehensive  service  for  young 
life.  These  Councils  in  the  main  have  worked  well,  but  are 
rather  palliatives  than  cures  for  an  extravagant  and  unrelated 
diversity.  In  the  same  period  we  have  come  to  a  deeper  and 
clearer  understanding  of  the  value  and  the  glory  of  the  Church. 
From  many  quarters  comes  the  cry :  “  Let  the  Church  be  the 
Church.”  This  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ  and  her  organisa¬ 
tions  for  childhood  and  youth  should  be  a  continued  extension 
of  those  arms  which  first  offered  welcome  to  the  children  of 
Salem.  This  is  the  ultimate  test  of  all  our  organisations  for 
the  young. 

We  pass,  then,  to  a  related  theme  and  consider  a  new 
development  in  the  work  for  the  young,  namely  the  beginnings 
of  a  new  Churchmanship.  Twenty  years  ago  one  frequently 
met  with  derisive  references  by  the  young  to  what  were  called, 
“our  wretched  divisions.”  Many  who  admired  the  lofty  ethic 
and  noble  heroism  of  Jesus  disparaged  His  Church.  Our 
divisions,  or  manifestations  of  the  one  Church,  remain,  but 
gradually  we  are  coming  to  recognise  and  realise  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  without  sacrificing  the  diversity  of  gifts.  Moreover  it  is 
seen  that  the  only  way  to  join  the  Body  of  Christ  is  by  member¬ 
ship  of  one  of  the  parts.  To  despise  the  parts  and  boast  a 
loyalty  to  scwne  union  that  exists  only  in  abstraction  is  an  empty 
and  unworthy  boast.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  such  unjusti- 
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hable  division  as  does  exist  will  be  healed  at  last,  not  by  the 
disparagement  of  the  critics  outside,  but  by  the  insights  and 
love  of  the  members  in  the  Church,  All  this  is  appreciated 
more  by  the  upper  range  of  our  young  life.  Other  factors  are, 
however,  influencing  all  our  young  people  in  the  direction  of  a 
better  churchmanship.  The  Church  has  a  bigger  place  now  in 
the  syllabus  of  religious  instruction  than  it  had  twenty  years 
ago.  This  is  clearly  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  British  Lessons 
Council  Sunday  School  Lesson  Schemes.  More  care  is  now  taken 
to  give  to  our  own  young  people  an  adequate  conception  of 
Baptist  history  and  principles.  The  Young  Baptist  Advance 
literature,  issued  by  the  Young  People’s  Department  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  has  been  of  great  value  in  this  connection.  The 
Young  People’s  Department  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
is  bringing  home  to  the  childhood  and  youth  of  our  Churches 
better  than  ever  before  the  urgency  and  the  splendour  of  the 
missionary  obligation.  Our  young  people  now  have  more 
meetings  and  take  more  joint  action  with  those  of  other 
Protestant  denominations — ^always,  so  far  as  my  experience  and 
observation  go,  with  a  resultant  deeper  respect  not  only  for  the 
faith  of  the  other  man  but  for  their  own.  Summer  Schools  have 
given  to  their  members  a  lovely  fellowship  of  a  new  depth  as 
as  well  as  a  new  range  that  has  greatly  enriched  their  conception 
of  the  Christian  Church.  ^Perhaps  nowhere  do  our  young  people 
gain  a  greater  conception  of  the  Christian  Church  and  a  deeper 
love  for  it  than  at  those  big  international  World  Congresses 
where  they  see  young  men  and  women  from  both  hemispheres, 
from  both  camps  in  the  last  war,  from  both  sides  of  the  present 
curtain,  wrapt  in  deep  adoration  of  the  one  Lord  and  Saviour. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  adoption  of  an  improved  technique 
for  much  of  our  work  for  childhood  and  youth.  The  best 
educational  methods  of  the  day-schools  are  examined  and,  where 
relevant  and  possible,  brought  into  Christ’s  service.  It  is 
significant  that  the  new  Agreed  Syllabuses  of  the  various  Local 
Education  Authorities  closely  resemble  in  essentials  the  British 
Lessons  Council  courses  used  so  widely  in  the  Free  Church 
Sunday  Schools.  Discussion,  debate  and  drama,  flannelgraph, 
strip  and  movie  film,  have  all  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
Christ.  In  the  building  and  rebuilding  of  churches  more  con¬ 
sideration  is  now  given  for  the  requirements  of  the  junior 
organisations  than  was  given  thirty  years  ago.  In  all  these 
regards  the  Church  is  often  straitened,  but  that  relates  to  her 
resources  not  to  her  intention  or  desire.  Moreover,  the  Church’s 
work  for  her  young  is  achieved  by  the  leisure-time  service  of 
unpaid  workers  and  nearly  all  expense  (and  like  everything  else 
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it  has  increased)  is  paid  by  them.  A  retrospect  covering  twenty 
years  induces  a  caution  with  regard  to  techniques.  That  which 
is  bom  of  the  technical  is  technical.  Of  itself  it  can  produce  no 
good  nor  evil  result.  A  graded  lesson  was  acclaimed  by  a 
few  as  the  panacea  of  all  Sunday  School  evils  and  by  others  as 
a  profane  mechanisation  of  the  glorious  Gospel.  The  introduction 
of  the  film  in  the  Christian  work  for  the  young  was  resented 
by  some  as  a  profanation  of  the  House  of  God  by  the  methods 
of  the  cinema;  others  were  so  enamoured  as  to  feel  that  though 
they  spake  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  and  had  not 
their  16  mm.,  they  became  as  a  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  Thank  God  most  of  our  workers  are  neither  frightened 
nor  infatuated  by  a  new  technique  and  will  feel  that  their  adoption 
of  such  is  quite  compatible  with  the  deepest  dependence  on  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

A  review  of  a  period  in  which  great  development  in  method 
and  technique  has  taken  place  emphasises  the  need  of  a  double- 
edged  warning.  There  are  those  who  disparage  the  technical  as 
such.  They  profess  an  exclusive  concern  for  the  spiritual,  but 
fail  to  see  that  the  spiritual  may  be  “  straitened  ”  in  its  mode 
of  expression  and  that  what  they  really  oppose  to  the  new 
technique  is  not  the  spiritual  as  such,  but  the  old  technique  which 
they  so  take  for  granted  as  not  seriously  to  take  it  at  all.  There 
are  others  who  place  an  exaggerated  reliance  and  expectation  on 
the  technical  as  such.  Spiritual  failings  can  be  all  explained  as 
due  to  inadequate  premises  or  requisites,  or  success  can  be 
believed  to  be  just  round  the  comer  of  a  new  grant  for  equipment. 
Steering  between  this  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  wise  teacher  or 
leader  of  youth  will  present  himself  at  his  best  and  his  finest 
method  and  equipment  in  complete  dependence  on  the  Spirit. 
We  have  said  that  education  in  British  schools  seriously  lacks  a 
clearly  conceived  ultimate  purpose.  This  is  not  a  defect  of  church 
organisations  for  youth,  especially  the  Sunday  Schools.  Their 
aim  is  appropriately  to  present  every  boy  and  girl  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus.  This  aim  may  be  imperfectly  realised.  In  fact,  so  far  as 
results  can  be  ascertained,  we  still  fail  lamentably  here.  It  must 
be  allowed,  of  course,  that  the  full  fruition  of  the  Sunday  School 
can  never  be  measured  by  the  number  of  scholars  who  become 
church  members.  Many  who  never  do  so  will  bear  in  their 
character  and  conduct  in  later  years  the  good  effects  of  Sunday 
School  teaching  and  worship.  But  this  fact  should  not  lead  us 
to  condone  our  failures  to  win  for  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Church 
so  many  entmsted  to  our  care.  This  applies  to  all  organisations 
and  so  far  as  statistics  go,  and  they  are  only  indicative  and  not 
precise,  there  seems  to  be  over  the  twenty-one  years  under  review, 
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little  or  no  improvement  in  this  regard.  Thus  roughly  we  lose,  .so 
far  as  church-membership  goes,  eighty  per  cent  of  those  who  at 
one  time  were  under  our  care.  There  is  nothing  in  the  message 
of  the  Gospel  or  in  the  nature  of  the  adolescent  that  makes  this 
inevitable.  Jesus  Christ  has  as  great  appeal  for  the  lad  of 
seventeen  as  for  the  child  of  seven.  Moreover  there  are  so  many 
glorious  exceptions  to  the  ratio  of  loss  mentioned  above — whole 
classes  deciding  for  Jesus  Christ — ^that  prove  there  is  nothing 
inevitable  in  this  loss,  and  our  friends  in  the  Southern  Convention 
of  the  U.S.A.  have  recorded  for  years  an  accession  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  their  churches  of  seventy  per  cent  of  their  Sunday  School 
scholars. 

Looking  out  on  the  life  and  culture  of  the  world  in  general, 
we  note  the  amazing  technical  advance  with  an  entire  absence 
of  any  equivalent  moral  advance.  Even  in  the  Christian  service 
for  the  young  we  may  improve  our  technique  without  any 
equivalent  improvement  in  spiritual  results,  for  that  which  is 
spirit  is  born  of  the  Spirit.  This  points  to  the  immense  importance 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life  of  all  who  lead  and  teach 
the  young.  The  leader  cannot  lead  others  to  where  he  does  not 
go  himself.  He  cannot  teach  others  in  what  he  has  never  learned. 
There  is  no  place  here  for  platitudes  or  stunts,  slogans  or  a 
misty  spirituality.  As  far  as  possible  all  teachers  and  leader.'^ 
should  get  some  kind  of  training  and  our  Young  People’s 
Department  offers  many  facilities  for  this.  We  must,  as  far  as 
circumstances  permit,  make  all  agencies  for  childhood  and  youth 
in  our  churches  subordinate  to  our  own  aim  to  win  others  to 
Christ  and  His  Church.  We  must  give  careful  study  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  the  religious  life  of  the  pre-adolescent.  We  should 
register,  inform,  and  direct,  as  our  teachers  in  the  Southern 
Convention  do,  the  decisions  of  such  young  people.  Firmly 
refraining  from  presuming  that  these  imply  more  than  they  do, 
let  us  not  underestimate  what  they  do  mean. 

We  are  not  alone  in  declaring  we  must  win  the  young. 
Cwnmerce  has  an  eye  on  the  pocket  of  the  young.  Broadcasting 
at  special  periods  calls  for  the  ear  of  the  young.  The  cinema 
often  appeals  to  the  eye  of  the  young.  Some  countries  have  their 
children’s  newspaper.  Political  parties  have  their  junior 
organisations.  Germany  had  her  Hitler  Youth.  Russia  has  her 
great  anti-Fascist  youth  movement,  the  Konsomal.  These  all  in 
their  way  put  the  child  in  the  midst.  The  One  who  is  our  Master 
asks  ;  “ViTiat  do  ye  more  than  these?  ” 


T.  G.  Dunning. 
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(contintied) 

LIST  OF  STUDENTS. 

(Ward  Scholars  have  obtained  many  degrees  that  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  following  list.  Most  of  those  noted  were 
obtained  during  their  tenure  of  the  Scholarship.) 

'  I  *riE  first  two  students,  aided  from  1759-1766,  were  Caleb 
1  Evans  and  Joseph  Jenkins.  In  1759  they  "  were  assigned 
to  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Walker.”  He  was  a  tutor  at  the 
Homerton  Academy,  1730-1820.  It  was  started  by  the  King’s 
Head  Society,  made  up  of  orthodox  Calvinists.  They  “  resolved 
to  found  an  Academy  with  a  six  years’  course  where  young  men, 
without  a  general  classical  education,  would  receive  it  during  the 
first  two  years  and  could  then  proceed  to  the  usual  classical — 
theological  course.”  Before  Homerton  the  Academy  was  at  Mile 
End,  1754,  where  the  students  were  boarded  by  Dr.  John  Conder. 
One  of  his  colleagues  was  John  Walker,  LL.D.,  “  classical  and 
Hebrew  Tutor  from  1735  until  his  death  in  1770 — a  man  of 
uncommon  learning  and  justly  celebrated  for  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages.”  In  1761  the  two  students 
were  sent  to  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  “  and  particularly  referred 
to  the  care  of  Dr.  Thos.  Reid,”  a  Scottish  philosopher  who  wrote 
a  text-book  often  used  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

1.  Caleb  Evans  was  born  in  1737.  His  father — Hugh 
Evans,  was  President  of  the  Bristol  Academy  for  twenty-one 
years  and  Pastor  of  Broadmead  for  forty-seven  years.  When 
Caleb’s  mother  died  in  1751  the  next  year  the  father  married 
Mrs.  Ann  Ward,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Nathanael  Ward — one  of  the 
original  Trustees.  When  Caleb  was  twenty  he  became  assistant 
to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Thompson,  in  Unicom  Yard,  London,  for 
two  years.  After  his  studies  on  the  Ward  Trust  he  became 
co-pastor  with  his  father,  and  in  1770  he  formed  the  Bristol 
Education  Society.  Robert  Hall  was  educated  under  him  and 
called  to  be  his  assistant  in  1784.  In  1789  Caleb  received  the 
D.D.  from  the  Bapti.st  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  similar  honour  from  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen,  his  old  University.  Two  years  later  he  died. 

2.  Joseph  Jenkins  was  a  fellow-student  with  Caleb  Evans. 
He  was  pastor  at  East  Street,  Walworth,  from  1798  to  his  death 
in  1819.  In  1790  he  received  the  D.D.  from  Edinburgh. 

3.  There  is  a  note  of  pathos  with  regard  to  the  third 
student  William  Saunders,  1767-70,  Aberdeen,  for  he  died 
August,  1770. 
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4.  John  Price,  1767-73,  Aberdeen,  must  have  been  a  great 
disappointment  to  the  Trustees,  for  after  six  years’  help,  he 
“  conformed.” 

5.  Leonard  Wray,  1772-74,  Aberdeen,  also  proved  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  help  given,  for  “  he  declined  the  ministry.” 

6.  Robert  Burnside,  1774-81,  Aberdeen.  Having  been 

baptized  by  Dr.  Stennett  and  called  to  the  ministry  by  the  church, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  “  was 
educated  by  the  famous  Professor  Campbell.”  He  became  a 
teacher  of  languages  and  in  1785  “  ministered  (not  as  pastor)  to 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  meeting  at  Currier’s  Hall, 
afterwards,  in  1799,  at  Redcross  Street,  thence  to  Devonshire 
Square.”  From  1782-93  (with  the  exception  of  1792)  he  had 

many  “  presents  ”  of  five  guineas  at  a  time  from  the  Fund.  A 

pencil  note  on  the  Trust  Deed  says :  ”  Not  done  now.  Mr. 

Burnside  received  £10  per  annum  for  several  years  till  nearly  the 
period  of  his  death,  in  1826,  when  he  left  nearly  £10,000”!  It 
may  well  be,  however,  that  the  money  was  paid  for  tuition  given 
to  Ward  students  before  they  proceeded  to  Scotland. 

7.  Joseph  Jefferies,  1777-78,  Aberdeen?  Another  dis¬ 

appointment  to  the  Trustees,  as  well  as  to  his  uncle.  Dr.  Jefferies, 
for  the  note  against  his  name  curtly  says  “  declined.” 

8.  Joseph  Stennett,  1779-84,  Aberdeen.  He  was  first 

maintained  at  Bristol.  In  November,  1781  he  had  five  guineas 
for  the  voyage  to  Aberdeen  where  he  completed  his  course  in 
1784.  After  a  pastorate  at  Coate  he  ministered  at  Caine  from 
1811-24. 

9.  Robert  Hall,  1779-86,  Aberdeen.  He  was  only  fifteen 
when  admitted  on  the  Trust  and  received  into  Bristol,  so  he  was 
probably  the  youngest  student  as  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  famous.  In  1781  he  went  to  Aberdeen  with  Stennett.  One 
of  his  fellow-students  was  James  Mackintosh,  afterwards  Sir 
James,  with  whom  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms.  "  One  of  his 
contemporaries  at  the  University,  Professor  Paul,  wrote  of  him : 
'  There  was  no  man  at  College  in  my  time  who  could  at  all  be 
put  into  competition  with  Mr.  Hall.  But  it  was  not  as  a 
scholar  alone  that  Mr.  Hall’s  reputation  was  great  at  College. 
He  was  considered  by  all  the  students  as  a  model  of 
correct  and  regular  deportment,  of  religious  and  moral  habits, 
of  friendly  and  benevolent  affections  ’.”  When  only  nineteen  he 
was  appointed  assistant-pastor  with  Caleb  Evans,  preaching  at 
Broadmead  between  the  College  Sessions  of  1784  and  1785,  for 
nearly  six  months.  He  returned  to  Aberdeen,  in  1785,  to  graduate 
M.A.  Three  months  afterwards  he  was  appointed  Classical 
Tutor  in  the  College  at  Bristol,  an  appointment  held  for  five 
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years.  After  great  ministries  at  Cambridge  and  Leicester  this 
"  prince  of  preachers  ”  returned  to  Broadmead,  in  1826.  While 
at  Leicester  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  pleading  for  an  educated 
ministry  when  Stepney  (Regent’s  Park),  was  formed  in 
1810. 

10.  Joseph  Hughes,  1784-93,  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh. 
He  was  only  a  few  months  older  than  Robert  Hall  when  accepted 
on  the  Trust,  for  the  former  was  born  in  January  and  the  latter 
in  May.  After  three  years’  training  at  Bristol  he  was  sent  to 
King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  M.A.  in  1790,  after¬ 
wards  spending  a  Session  at  Edinburgh  University.  Then  he 
went  to  London,  and  preached  a  “  probation  sermon  ”  before  Dr. 
Stennett,  “  and  at  the  special  service  in  the  Little  Wild  Street 
Chapel  he  was  formally  set  apart  for  the  ministry.”  In  1792 
he  became  Classical  Tutor  at  Bristol  and  in  1793  assistant  Pastor 
at  Broadmead.  John  Foster  was  one  of  his  students,  and  among 
his  personal  friends  were  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  poet,  and  the  poet’s 
publisher,  Joseph  Cottle,  and  Hannah  More.  Soon  after  Dr. 
Ryland’s  coming  to  Broadmead  in  1794  Mr.  Hughes  accepted  a 
call  to  the  old  Baptist  Meeting-House  at  Battersea  and  a  year 
after  his  settlement  in  1796  a  church  was  formed  under  the  name 
of  Battersea  Chapel.  There  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1833. 
As  a  student,  in  1789,  he  was  an  ardent  crusader  in  the  S.S. 
movement  in  Scotland,  and  he  is  for  ever  famous  as  “one  of 
the  founders  and  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  in  1799 — a  position  he  held  for  thirty-four  years;  and 
as  the  originator  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in 
1804.”  With  two  others  he  served  as  Secretary  for  nearly  twenty 
years. 

11.  John  Evans,  1784-93.  After  some  years  at  Bristol, 
"  in  October,  1787,  he,  Hughes,  set  sail  for  Aberdeen  . . .  His  com¬ 
panion  on  the  voyage  as  a  fellow-student  was  Mr.  Afterwards 
Dr.  J.  Evans  (author  of  the  celebrated  ‘  Sketch  of  all  Religious 
Denominations  ’).”  He  was  born  in  1767,  died  in  1827,  and 
remained  a  friend  of  Hughes  to  the  end,  as  well  as  in  College 
days  when  he  was  his  principle  helper  in  the  Sunday  School 
work  in  Scotland.  He  was  pastor  of  the  “  Glasshouse  ”  Worship 
Street.  1792-1827,  a  voluminous  author,  M.A.  of  Edinburgh,  and, 
in  1819,  Brown  University  made  him  an  Hon.  LL.D.* 

12.  Thomas  Coles,  1796-1801,  Aberdeen.  He  entered 
Bristol  from  Bourton-on-the-Water,  in  1795.  Two  years  later 
he  went  to  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  In  Scotland  he  was 
zealous  in  the  work  of  S.S.  teaching.  In  1799  he  accomnanied 
the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  on  a  missionary  tour  through  different 

'  Leifchild’s  Memoir  of  Joseph  Hughes. 
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parts  of  Scotland.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  April,  1800. 
Ill-health  prevented  him  from  going  to  Edinburgh  for  a  year  and 
from  staying  more  than  a  few  months  as  minister  at  Birmingham 
after  the  death  of  Samuel  Pearce.  He  then  became  assistant 
to  Abraham  Booth,  of  Prescott  Street,  London,  afterwards 
settling  at  Bourton  in  1801,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
1840. 

13.  Robert  Aspland,  1798-1800,  Aberdeen.  According  to 
a  Minute  of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Bristol,  1798,  “  Mr.  Aspland, 
from  Soham,  entered  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Ward’s 
Trustees.”  He  went  to  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen  in  1799.  He 
■'  became  a  prominent  Unitarian,  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Reposi¬ 
tory,  and  Tutor  at  Hackney  Unitarian  Academy.” 

14.  Samuel  Chase,  1801-06.  After  training  at  Bristol  he 
went  to  Aberdeen  in  1803,  gaining  his  M.A.  He  became  Minister 
at  Cambridge,  following  Dr.  Cox  who  had  succeeded  Robert 
Robinson.  Ivimey,  writing  in  1830,  could  say  he  gave  up  "  the 
ministry  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  the  principles  of 
dissent  for  those  of  the  establishment.” 

15.  Thomas  C.  Edmonds,  1801-06.  He  was  supported  in 
Bristol  by  the  Trust.  He  came  from  Guilsborough  where  his 
father  was  minister.  ”  He  was  allowed  extra  to  his  son  for 
deaths  ” — five  guineas,  March  17th,  1802.  In  1803  Thomas  went 
to  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  graduated  M.A.,  in  1806. 
He  is  said  to  have  b^  an  intimate  friend  of  Robert  Hall.  His 
first  church  was  at  Clipstone  whence  he  removed  to  Exeter.  In 
1812  he  went  to  Cambridge,  resigning  in  1831  because  of  blind¬ 
ness,  but  he  continued  for  twenty  years  after  this  to  preach  once 
a  Sunday  to  his  former  people.  He  died  in  1860. 

16.  Thomas  Waters,  1806-09,  Edinburgh.  He  entered 
Bristol,  in  1804,  from  Battersea.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh  and  continued  there  until  1809  graduating  M.A. 
After  succ^ing  Dr.  Stennett  he  settled  at  Worcester,  in  1827, 
continuing  there  until  1838. 

17.  John  Kershaw,  1808-13,  Bristol  and  Edinburgh.  After 
graduating  M.A.,  he  became  Minister  at  Abingdon,  1815-1839, 
dying  in  1842. 

18.  Wm.  Hawkins,  1809-13,  Edinburgh.  Ministered  at 
Derby, 

19.  John  Howard  Hinton,  1813-17,  Edinburgh.  He 
graduated  M.A.  after  three  years.  "  A  commanding  figure  in  the 
Baptist  Denomination,”  ministering  at  Haverfordwest,  Reading, 
Devonshire  Square,  and  President  of  the  Baptist  Union  twice, 
and  Secretary  for  many  years,  saving  it  by  his  enduring  belief 
in  its  possibilities. 
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20.  John  Hemming,  1814-17,  Edinburgh.  He  became 
Minister  at  Kimbolton. 

21.  Frederick  Evans,  1817,  Edinburgh.  The  following 
year  he  died  at  College. 

22.  Thomas  Rippon,  1817-19,  Edinburgh.  His  uncle,  Dr. 
Rippon  (Carter  Lane,  London,  from  1773  for  sixty-three  years!) 
was  paid  the  money  for  the  expense  of  Thomas’s  journey  to 
Scotland.  This  Ward  scholar  became  M.A.,  and  died  in  1825. 

23.  Wm.  Stone,  1818-19,  Edinburgh.  “  Conformed,  but  no 
loss  to  the  Dissenters.  Denied  his  identity  as  Stepney  student 
when  applied  to  for  a  debt.” 

24.  John  Hoppus,  1820-23,  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  paedo- 
Haptist.  A  Minute  records  that  he  was  “  of  Rotherham  Academy 
and  strongly  recommended  by  his  Tutor,  the  Rev.  Jas.  Bennett 
(Tutor,  1813-1828).  He  was  admitted  to  the  Trust  and  sent  to 
prosecute  his  studies  at  Edinburgh.”  Rotherham  was  established 
by  Calvinistic  Independents  in  1795.  In  1813  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Gilbert  became  Principal  and  Theological  Tutor.  In  her 
Autobiography,  his  wife  describes  the  life  of  the  College.  “  At 
six  every  morning,  except  Mondays,  Mr.  Gilbert  met  his  students 
in  the  Library  of  the  College,  and  some  who  have  become 
eminent  in  after  life,  among  them  one  who  for  many  years  filled 
a  Chair  at  the  London  University  (John  Hoppus),  have  spoken 
of  these  early  .prelections — the  blazing  fire,  the  surrounding  tomes, 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  Tutor,  to  whom  Greek  was  ever  a  passion 
— as  delightful  memories.  At  eight  he  returned  to  breakfast,  and 
was  with  his  class  again  from  half-past  nine  till  one.”  The  Rev. 
E.  A.  Payne  refers  to  John  Hoppus  as  a  thoroughly  competent 
man,  an  outside  examiner  of  London  University,  Professor  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Logic  at  University  College,  London. 

25.  Jas.  Acworth,  1820-23,  Glasgow.  He  came  from  Luton, 
near  Chatham,  and  was  received  into  the  Bristol  Academy  in 
1817.  In  1819  the  Trust  maintained  him  at  Bristol,  and  in  1820 
it  sent  him  to  Glasgow  where  he  graduated  M.A.  In  1823  he 
settled  at  Leeds,  where  he  had  been  co-pastor  during  his  vacations, 
and  built  South  Parade.  In  1835  he  succeeded  Dr.  Steadman  at 
Horton  College,  Bradford.  Writing  in  June,  1852,  to  W.  B. 
Gurney  about  a  Revision  of  the  Ward  Scheme  he  said  :  “  What  I 
most  apprehend  is  the  difficulty  you  may  find  under  the  regulation 
as  to  age  in  meeting  with  everyway  suitable  candidates.  To  make 
the  Ministry  among  us  a  profession,  or  to  hold  out  a  lure,  even 
though  a  literary  one  to  engage  in  it  is  most  undesirable  and  I 
must  confess  to  something  like  a  fear  that  such  may  be  to  stxne 
extent,  notwithstanding  every  precaution  of  the  Trustees.  .  .  . 
We  must  all  do  our  best  to  prevent  the  possible  evil.  Perhaps 
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as  an  Exhibition  occurs,  it  might  be  as  well  to  enquire  through 
parties  most  likely  to  be  disinterested  for  the  names  of  such 
converted  youths  as  they  deem  deserving  of  it,  and  out  of  the 
enquiries  thus  brought  before  them,  the  Trustees  make  their 
selection.”  Under  his  leadership,  by  1859,  Horton  was  removed 
to  Rawdon.  He  was  president  of  the  Baptist  Union,  1840,  1856, 
1859,  1861.  He  retired  to  Scarborough  in  1863  and  helped  to 
form  a  new  church  there.  His  last  twenty  years  were  full  of 
service  on  the  School  Board,  on  the  Liberation  Society  and  in 
many  Denominational  and  Missionary  activities. 

26.  Samuel  Tomkins,  1823-28,  Edinburgh.  In  a  letter 
from  Stepney,  May  2nd,  1827,  he  wrote  :  “  I  arrived  in  London 
from  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  this  week  after  a  passage  of 
about  seven  days.”  After  winning  his  M.A.  he  returned  to 
Stepney  as  Tutor,  teaching  Classics  and  Mathematics,  the  latter 
including  Astronomy  as  well  as  Algebra  and  Geometry.  He 
resigned  in  1847. 

27.  Edward  A.  Claypole,  1825-27,  Edinburgh.  He  entered 
Bristol  in  1822,  from  Yeovil,  After  his  College  course  he  went 
to  Weston-super-mare. 

28.  Wm.  Acworth,  1825-28,  Glasgow.  "  Conformed.” 

29.  Wm.  D.  Jones,  1827-29,  Edinburgh.  In  a  letter  from 
Frome,  (“  Mr.  Sheppard’s  Iron  Gates,  Apl.  26.  1829,”)  where 
he  supplied  for  a  month  at  the  Church  with  which  Mr,  Murch, 
“  now  of  Stepney  College,  was  formerly  connected,”  he  describes 
himself  as  “  late  student  at  Stepney.”  He  left  there  in  1827. 

30.  John  Leechman,  1829-31,  Glasgow,  In  a  recommenda¬ 

tion  from  Principal  Thos.  S.  Crisp,  and  Wm.  Anderson,  Stokes 
Croft,  to  the  Ward  Trustees,  Nov.  28,  1828,  there  is  a  reference 
to  his  residence  of  three-and-a-half  years  in  the  Bristol  Academy. 
"  He  has  pursued  his  studies  with  commendable  diligence,  and 
has  conducted  himself  with  such  amiableness  and  propriety  as 
entitle  him  to  our  most  cordial  esteem.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
his  making  a  conscientious  use  of  the  literary  advantages  which 
he  hopes  with  your  kind  aid  to  enjoy  in  Scotland.  We  are, 
gentlemen,  your  obedt.  servts.”  John  Leechman  wrote  from 
Glasgow,  Dec.  1829 :  “  At  the  commencement  of  the  Session  1 

joined  the  Senior  Greek,  and  the  Logic  Classes ;  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  likely  to  be  derived  from  them  more  than  equals  my  most 
sanguine  expectation.  Sandford,  our  Greek  professor,  is  quite 
an  enthusiast — his  talents  are  of  a  very  creditable  order,  and  they 
are  all  called  into  vigorous  exercise  in  order  to  increase  our 
acquaintance  with  Grecian  lore.  Buchanan’s  Lectures  on  Logic 
seem  very  much  suited  for  a  first  philosophy  class ;  and  the  spirit 
and  life  which  he  endeavoured  to  diffuse  amongst  us  must  have  a 
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salutary  influence  on  our  intellectual  powers.  When  I  mention 
that  we  have  two  Greek  lessons  to  prepare  daily ;  together  with 
three  essays  to  be  written  each  week,  brides  examinations,  it  will 
appear  that  there  is  but  little  time  for  idleness  or  gossiping.  On 
Wednesday  last  I  passed  my  Blackstone  Examination,  so  that 
nothing  else  of  a  material  nature  will  occur  to  the  end  of  the 
Session;  and  as  the  period  is  approaching  .  .  .  my  address  for 
the  money  (will  be) 

Leechman  and  McVicar’s, 

Tin  plate  workers, 

Glasgow  ...  I  feel  emboldened,  by  your  past  very 
great  kindness  to  me,  to  mention  that  there  is  little  prospect  of 
my  doing  much  for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  Scotland,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  advantages  I  have  and  am  still  enjoying.  If  then 
you  heard  of  any  place  where  I  might  spend  the  Summer 
in  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  letting  me  hear  of  it  wd. 
confer  an  additional  favour  on 

Yours  most  respectfully.” 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Revd.  Joseph  Hughes,  EUirl 
Street,  London.  After  graduating  M.A.,  Leechman  went  to 
Serampore  in  1832,  but  owing  to  his  wife’s  ill-health  he  had  to 
return  after  five  years.  For  the  next  thirty-seven  years  he 
rendered  great  service  at  Irvine,  Hammersmith  and  Bath,  where 
he  built  Hay  Hill. 

31.  Charles  Daniell,  1828,  Edinburgh.  He  entered  Bristol, 
from  Worcester,  in  1824,  and  only  one  payment  of  £30  to  him 
is  recorded. 

32.  Christr.  Dunkin,  1828-29,  Edinburgh  ?  “  He  became  a 
barrister  in  America.” 

33.  Wm.  Pechey,  1829-33,  Edinburgh.  A  Stepney  student 
who  settled  at  Bath,  after  graduating  M.A. 

34.  Benjamin  Davies,  ? — 1834,  Glasgow.  Owing  to  the 
illness  of  a  Trustee  there  is  a  gap  in  the  Minutes  between  1832 
and  1835  when  “  Mr.  Gurney  reported  that  with  the  consent  of 
the  Trustees  who  had  been  individually  consulted  since  the  last 
meeting  Mr.  C.  M.  Birrell  from  Stepney  College  has  been 
admitted  on  the  Trust  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Davies  who 
has  received  an  exhibition  from  the  Bristol  Baptist  Fund  to 
Scotland  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Steane.”  After  leaving  Bristol 
Mr.  Davies  went  to  Dublin,  Glasgow  and  Leipsig,  receiving  its 
Ph.D.  degree,  in  1838.  Afterwards  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Dublin.  After  six  years  in  the  Baptist  College,  at 
Montreal,  he  returned  for  two-and-a-half  years  to  be  President 
at  Stepney,  going  back,  in  1847,  to  serve  as  Professor  at  McGill 
College,  Montreal.  After  ten  years  he  again  undertook  Tutorial 
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work  at  Stepn^  until  his  death  in  1875.  He  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  O.T.  Revision  Gimmittee. 

35.  C.  M.  Birrell,  1834-36,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  In 

a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  1835,  Mr.  Birrell  reported :  “  I 

attended  three  classes.  The  first  was  the  Divinity  Hall.  In  this 
class  Dr.  Chalmers  required  the  minute  study  of  Butler’s  Analogy 
of  Religion — Essays  upon  the  subjects  of  that  work  and  a  course 
of  reading  in  Theology.  These  I  carefully  pursued. 

“  The  second  was  the  Greek  Class.  The  books  principally 
used  were  Herodotus  and  Demosthenes — I  devoted  considerable 
time  to  this  class. 

“The  third  was  a  class  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Dr. 
Chalmers  urged  the  Theological  Students  to  attend  to  this  subject 
— ^but  I  was  induced  to  do  so  principally  by  a  conviction  of  the 
value  of  medical  knowledge.  I  was  formally  enrolled,  regularly 
attended  the  classes  and  privately  studied  the  subject. 

“  Since  the  close  of  the  Session  I  have  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  to  Biblical  Criticism  which  the  above  subjects 
prevented  my  attending  to  before. 

“  I  also  pursue  a  course  of  Church  History  which  in 
consequence  of  the  above  interfering  with  other  classes  I  could 
not  attend  to  during  the  winter. 

“  During  the  last  three  months  of  the  summer  I  purpose  to 
prepare  for  the  classes  in  Glasgow  as  the  University  there  is 
more  favourable  for  the  studies  which  now  lie  before  me.” 

Writing  from  London,  July,  1836,  he  said :  “  During  last 

winter  I  studied  at  the  College  in  Glasgow,  attending  the  Classes 
for  Logic — Greek — and  Medicine.  I  am  in  possession  of  the 
Tickets,  Testimonials,  etc.,  of  the  Professors  of  these  branches 
and  trust  that  I  have  fully,  as  I  have  most  gratefully,  availed 
myself  of  the  privilege  afforded  to  me.”  He  had  a  fairly  long  and 
distinguished  ministry  at  Pembroke,  Liverpool,  and  was 
President  of  the  Baptist  Union,  1871.  The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
who  was  assistant  to  him,  spoke  with  reverence  of  his  austere 
life  and  self-denying  habits  when  he  kept  a  regular  weekly  fast 
and  spent  much  time  in  private  prayer.  Augustine  Birrell,  his 
famous  son,  used  to  say  that  he  was  "  bom  in  a  Baptist  Minister’s 
library.” 

36.  'Thos.  Gough,  1834-36,  Glasgow.  After  four  years  at 
Bristol  he  went  to  Glasgow  and  settled  at  Qipstone  on  finishing 
his  University  course. 

37.  David  Thomas,  1834-35,  Glasgow.  He  came  from  the 

Highbury  Independent  College  after  Thomas  Wilson  had  written 
to  the  Trustees,  January,  1834 :  “  I  beg  leave  with  the  full 

approbation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson  and  the  Rev.  Robt. 
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Hallqr,  (Tutors),  to  request  the  favour  of  an  exhibition  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow — to  Mr.  David  Thomas — who  has  passed 
respectably  through  Highbury  College — and  whose  abilities  are 
of  a  superior  order.” 

After  a  short  stay  in  the  University,  David  Thomas  wrote  ' 
from  Bristol,  Nov.  1835,  to  say  that  owing  to  his  having  received 
an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  this  city  he  had 
relinquished  the  intention  of  again  returning  to  Scotland.  He 
expressed  gp’atitude  for  the  remittances  he  received  at  Glasgow. 

E.  J.  Tongue. 

{To  be  continued) 

The  Perennial  Scope  of  Philosophy,  by  Karl  Jaspers.  (Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  New  York.  $3.00.) 

This  volume  of  183  pages  consists  of  a  series  of  six  lectures, 
all  but  one  of  which  were  delivered  by  Karl  Jaspers  at  the 
University  of  Basel  in  July,  1947.  In  these  lectures  (translated 
by  Ralph  Manheim)  the  author  redefines  the  position  of 
philosophy  in  the  world  today,  particulary  in  relation  to  science 
and  theology,  and  outlines  his  own  philosophy.  He  maintains 
that  philosopical  thought,  which  must  be  absolutely  free,  can 
r^in  full  independence  only  by  discovering  its  relation  to  the 
veiy  origin  of  humanity.  The  book  is  excellently  produced. 

A.  W.  Argyle. 

Recovery  Starts  Within.  The  Book  of  the  Mission  to  London, 
1949.  (O.U.P.  6s.) 

Baptists  who  are  planning  Baptist  Advance  will  do  well  to 
read  this  account  of  Anglican  Advance  in  London.  The  volume 
is  edited  by  the  Bishop  of  London  who  in  a  foreword  and  an 
epilogue  tells  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  mission  and  tries  to 
assess  its  results.  It  was  felt  by  those  who  planned  the  mission 
that  a  full-orbed  evangelism  demanded  not  only  a  gospel  for 
the  individual  but  also  a  gospel  for  Society.  The  book,  therefore, 
falls  into  two  parts.  The  kind  of  approach  that  was  made  to  the 
individual  is  indicated  by  a  characteristically  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  series  of  addresses  given  by  Dr.  W.  R. 
Matthews  in  St.  Paul’s  during  the  first  week  of  the  Mission. 
In  the  second  part.  Bishop  Stephen  Neill,  Maurice  B.  Reckitt, 
D.  R.  Davies,  the  Bishop  of  Colchester,  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  outline  the  kind  of  message  the  Church  has  for  Society. 
They  deal  with  such  subjects  as  Work,  Leisure  and  World  Peace. 
All  the  addresses  are  stimulating :  that  of  Bishop  Stephen  Neill 
on  ”  The  Breakdown  of  the  Family  ”  is  especially  valuable. 

Edgar  W.  Wright. 


Building  for  the  Future  (3). 

An  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Baptist  work 
at  Brownley  Green,  Wythenshawe,  is  one  to  which  parallels 
could  probably  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  story 
of  men  and  women  of  faith  and  purpose,  to  whom  a  vision  was 
given  and  who,  in  face  of  difficulties  and  set-backs,  pursued  that 
vision  with  determination  and 'courage,  until  it  became  a  reality. 
It  is  an  unfinished  story;  the  work  continues  in  the  strong  and 
fervent  belief  that  “  the  best  is  yet  to  be.” 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  ai'ea  seven  to  ten  miles  south  of 
Manchester,  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  was  a  wide 
stretch  of  pleasant,  open  farm-land,  broken  by  little  woods  and 
intersected  by  winding  leafy  lanes.  Today  it  is  a  vast  and  rapidly 
expanding  housing  estate  of  the  Manchester  Corporation,  desigpied 
ultimately  to  accommodate  100,000  people.  Shopping  centres, 
schools,  factories  and  churches  have  come  into  being  and  taken 
their  places  in  the  life  of  this  great  community.  On  a  strategic 
site,  near  what  will  eventually  be  the  centre  of  the  estate,  stand.*; 
the  Brownley  Green  Baptist  Church. 

The  Church  owes  its  existence  primarily  to  the  Manchester 
District  Baptist  Union  whose  members  quickly  realised  their 
responsibility  before  God  for  the  thousands  who  at  the  time  had 
no  church  wherein  to  worship  and  no  Sunday  School  for  their 
children.  Under  the  wise  and  energetic  leadership  of  their 
secretary,  the  late  Rev.  Frank  Pickles,  they  sought  to  discharge 
that  responsibility  by  the  erection  of  a  Baptist  church  whidi 
would  go  some  small  way  towards  meeting  the  dire  needs  of  the 
district.  The  project  received  the  ready  and  valuable  support 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Association  and  its  area 
superintendent.  Rev.  H.  Motley,  as  well  as  the  practical 
encouragement  of  the  Baptist  Forward  Movement. 

On  February  13th,  1938,  a  number  of  Baptists  already  living 
in  the  district,  with  others  interested,  gathered  for  the  first  service 
in  an  upper-room  of  a  farm-house  near  the  fringe  of  the  estate. 
In  that  room,  services  were  held  each  Sunday  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  a  Sunday  School  and  Women’s  League  were  started. 
Negotiations  for  a  building— site  were  already  in  progress, 
and  after  many  obstacles  had  been  overcome,  a  plot  of 
land  was  purchased  at  Brownley  Green. 

The  demolition  of  the  farm-house  after  eight  month.s 
necessitated  removal  into  a  neighbouring  cottage,  the  only  avail¬ 
able  accommodation.  Here  for  nearly  two  years,  the  work  was 
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continued  under  great  difficulties.  Expansion  was  impossible, 
but  the  fellowship  was  firmly  consolidated  and  that  upper  room 
became  a  sanctuary  where  on  many  occasions  the  Master  met  with 
His  disciples. 

Meanwhile  plans  had  been  drawn  up  and  accepted  for  a 
church  and  school-room,  adequately  equipp^  with  vestries,  class¬ 
rooms,  etc.,  the  architect  being  Mr.  F.  H.  Brazier,  A.R.I.B.A.,  a  ’ 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Altrincham,  the  outbreak  of 
war  prevented  this  scheme  from  being  carried  out  in  its  entirety, 
but  a  school-chapel  was  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
extension  possible  at  a  later  date.  Foundation  stones  were  laid 
on  March  16th,  1940.  Four  days  later.  Rev.  Frank  Pickles,  who 
liad  arranged  and  supervised  the  ceremony,  received  the  home- 
call.  The  building  was  opened  on  June  22nd,  1940,  by  Mrs.  R. 
Wilson  Black.  The  inclusive  cost  of  land  and  building  had  been 
£2,800.  The  £700  which  was  borrowed  to  complete  this  sum, 
was  repaid  within  seven  years  of  the  opening  of  the  building. 

In  October,  1940,  twenty-four  members  formed  themselves 
into  a  church  and  the  work  expanded  rapidly.  Largely  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Baptist  women  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
the  church  had  for  three  years  the  devoted  service  of  a  deaconess. 
Sister  Marian.  The  Sunday  School,  with  an  attendance  of  120 
scholars,  had  to  meet  in  two  sessions.  Various  mid-week 
activities  for  young  people  were  started.  The  first  Baptismal 
service  was  held. 

In  1945,  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  Beaver  Park 
Church,  Didsbury,  to  call  a  joint  pastor  and  for  four  years.  Rev. 
R.  Davies  ministered  to  the  two  churches.  The  membership  at 
Brownley  Green  increased  to  fifty.  A  Primary  Hall  was  added 
to  the  main  school  in  1948,  at  a  cost  of  £1,400.  A^in,  a  sum 
of  £600  was  borrowed  of  which  half  has  been  repaid  in  less  than 
eighteen  months. 

At  Newall  Green,  a  mile-and-a-half  away,  in  a  newly 
developed  section  of  the  estate,  a  site  has  been  purchased  for 
another  Baptist  Church  and  a  Sunday  School  has  been  started 
in  two  workmen's  canteens.  In  February  of  this  year,  plans  were 
approved  for  the  erection  of  a  school-chapel  similar  to  that  at 
Brownley  Green  and  it  would  seem  that  the  future  of  the  two 
causes  is  to  be  closely  linked.  In  an  area  of  this  kind,  there  is 
little  danger  of  wasteful  overlapping.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fellowship  and  co-operation  made  possible  by  vicinity,  should 
bring  strength  and  encouragement  to  both. 


W.  J.  Graham. 


Reviews. 

The  Ancestry  of  our  English  Bible :  an  Account  of  Manuscripts, 

Texts,  and  Versions  of  the  Bible,  by  Ira  M.  Price.  Second 

revised  edition,  by  W.  A.  Irwin  and  A.  P.  Wikgren.  1949. 

(Harpers,  New  York,  $3.75) 

One  of  our  greatest  lacks  in  Biblical  text-books  is  for  satis¬ 
factory  works  on  the  field  of  study  covered  by  this  volume,  and 
especially  its  Old  Testament  section.  We  have,  of  course,  the 
excellent  work  which  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  edited,  entitled  The 
Bible  in  its  Ancient  and  English  Versions,  but  that  devoted  in¬ 
sufficient  space  to  some  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  especially  to 
the  Targums.  Most  warmly  to  be  welcomed,  therefore,  is  this 
revision  of  Professor  Price’s  book,  which  has  already  served 
readers  for  more  than  forty  years  in  its  various  reprintings. 
While  it  offers  less  detailed  information  at  some  points  than  ffie 
volume  just  mentioned,  and  does  not  attain  the  brilliance  of  Mr. 
Isaac’s  contribution  to  it,  it  offers  a  valuable  and  workmanlike 
summary  that  supplements  the  other  at  not  a  few  points.  The 
revision  has  been  carried  out  by  two  Chicago  scholars  of  high 
standing,  who  have  brought  it  thoroughly  up-to-date.  Even  the 
recently  discovered  Judaean  scrolls  find  a  place  here,  and  the 
frontispiece  of  the  book  is  a  photograph  of  two  columns  of  the 
much  discussed  Isaiah  manuscript.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
this  photograph  has  been  printed  upside  down. 

There  are  chapters  on  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  its  most 
important  manuscripts ;  on  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  various 
Greek  versions,  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  the  Targums, 
and  other  Eastern  versions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Similarly 
there  are  chapters  on  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  the  Latin, 
Syriac,  and  other  Oriental  versions.  The  history  of  the  English 
Bible  is  traced  from  early  English  manuscripts  through  to  the 
Revised  Standard  Version.  A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
Apocrypha,  and  others  to  the  principles  of  textual  criticism  as 
applied  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — where  the  problems  are 
so  different.  Throughout  this  whole  field  we  are  here  offered  a 
reliable  and  up-to-date  g^ide.  This  should  be  of  high  value,  not 
only  to  the  student — who  can  find  more  specialized  works  on 
various  aspects  of  the  problem — but  also,  and  even  more,  to  the 
general  reader  who  would  be  instructed  as  to  the  way  we  got 
our  Bible  and  the  nature  of  the  problems  involved  in  establishing 
its  text. 
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Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  many  pages  of  plates 
which  enrich  the  volume,  and  especially  of  those  which  contain 
photographs  of  various  manuscripts  and  printed  editions. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  are  not  offered  some  examples  of  the 
inner-versional  corruptions  that  occur.  That  errors  have  invaded 
the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  inevitable,  and  that  the  versions 
may  often  preserve  a  reading  which  has  been  corrupted  in  the 
Hebrew  tradition  since  they  were  made,  and  so  help  to  restore 
the  text,  is  hardly  to  be  disputed.  Some  examples  of  this  are 
pven.  But  what  is  too  seldom  realised  is  that  precisely  the  same 
kinds  of  mstakes  have  invaded  the  versions  also,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  a  student  receives  a  severe  shock  when  he  reads  a 
continuous  piece  of  Biblical  text  in  one  of  the  ancient  versions, 
after  seeing  the  use  which  is  made  of  them — often  rightly — in  the 
commentaries.  Where  the  versions  are  of  use,  they  are  cited  in 
the  commentaries;  but  where  they  are  inferior  they  are  not  cited, 
and  the  student  who  only  knows  them  through  the  citations  in 
the  commentaries  often  gets  a  very  distorted  sense  of  their 
importance.  Some  actual  examples  of  their  corruptions,  as  well 
as  of  their  ability  to  serve  us,  would  help  to  show  why  the 
textual  critic  of  today  is  more  cautious  than  his  predecessor  of 
a  generation  ago,  and  to  illustrate  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of 
his  task.  That  complexity  and  difficulty  is  well  stated  in  the 
present  volume;  it  is  only  its  illustration  which  could  have  been 
desired. 

Of  slips  in  the  work  I  have  noted  very  few.  On  page  60, 
B.  H.  Comper  should  be  corrected  to  B.  H.  Cowper,  and  the  two 
Targums  of  Esther  which  are  mentioned  on  page  107  could 
perhaps  be  expanded  to  three,  since  there  are  two  recensions  of 
the  First  Targum,  a  longer  and  a  shorter.  These,  however,  are 
very  trifling  slips  in  a  judicious  and  informed  work,  whose  use¬ 
fulness  will  be  renewed  and  extended  by  the  revision  it  has 
received. 

H.  H.  Rowley. 

The  Vitality  of  the  Individual  in  the  Thought  of  Ancient  Israel, 

by  Aubrey  R.  Johnson.  (107  pp.  University  of  Wales  Press.) 

Hebrew  Psychology  has  been  a  matter  of  increasing  interest 
to  Old  Testament  scholars  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  it  has 
also  been  a  matter  of  keen  debate.  The  arguments  used  turn 
largely  on  the  interpretation  of  the  characteristic  Hebrew  usage 
whereby  mention  is  made  of  the  several  organs  of  the  body  as 
though  they  possessed  separate  psychical  functions  and  powers. 
In  this  monograph  Dr.  Johnson  examines  afresh  the  principal 
terms  in  use  in  Hebrew  speech  for  the  psychical  side  of  personal 
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life  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  linguistic  usage  does  not 
preclude  the  possibility  that  from  the  very  beginning  the 
Hebrews  thought  of  the  personality  as  a  unity  and  a  totality. 
Readers  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly  will  realise  that  in  this  regard 
this  position  swings  right  away  from  the  view  of  Dr.  H. 
Wheeler  Robinson  who  was  adamant  in  his  belief  that  the 
Hebrews,  in  so  far  as  they  thought  at  all  about  psychical  functions, 
believed  them  to  be  diffused  among  the  members  of  the  body  so 
that  each  member  or  limb  might  be  capable  of  psychical  activity 
on  its  own  account.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  however,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  comes  very  near  to  admitting  the  justice  of  Dr. 
Robinson’s  position  when  he  says  :  “  Thus  it  is  said  of  the  mouth, 
not  merely  that  it  speaks  in  and  of  itself,  but  that  in  a  given  case 
it  may  speak  wisely  or  foolishly,  and  offer  praise  or  blame  ” 
(p.  47,  although  this  is  admittedly  in  a  context  where  the  use 
of  synecdoche  is  under  discussion),  and  again  :  "...  the  various 
members  and  secretions  of  the  body,  such  as  the  bones,  the  heart, 
the  bowels,  and  the  kidneys,  as  well  as  the  flesh  and  the  blood, 
can  all  be  thought  of  as  revealing  psychical  properties.”  (p.  88.) 
What  the  author  is  concerned  to  emphasise  is  the  unity  of 
personality,  the  importance  of  the  person  as  a  totality.  Few 
will  want  to  take  exception  to  this  contention,  at  any  rate  if  it  be 
applied  to  the  later  phases  of  Israelite  thought,  after  the  idea 
of  the  place  and  importance  of  the  individual  in  society  had 
assumed  due  prominence  in  post-Exilic  times,  and  many  will 
welcome  the  fresh  approach  to  the  subject  which  Dr.  Johnson 
makes  with  his  insistence  on  the  vitality  of  the  individual,  a 
vitality  that  is  shown  to  have  its  origin  in  God  himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  well  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  parts  of  the  body  which  somprise  that  totality 
of  personality,  and  also  as  to  the  ultimate  meaning  to  be  drawn 
from  this  particular  mode  of  Hebrew  speech. 

Dr.  Johnson  avoids  the  difficulty  inherent  in  the  latter  by 
supposing  that  the  several  members  of  the  body  are  used  by 
synecdoche  {pars  pro  toto)  for  the  body  itself.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  doubt  that  this  is  true  of  much  of  the  language  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  the  writer  of  this  review  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  the  parts  of  the  body  would  not  have  been  used 
in  such  profusion  and  variety  in  speech  if  there  had  been  from 
the  very  beginning  of  Hebrew  speech,  the  recognition  of  the 
unity  of  personality.  We  must  distingpiish  the  continued  use  of 
these  terms  by  synecdoche  from  their  original  use  in  a  very  real 
and  literal  sense. 

Although  in  respect  of  the  use  of  synechdoche  Dr.  Johnson 
accepts  no  limits,  that  is  to  say,  he  assumes  that  it  was  in  use 
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from  the  earliest  times,  he  is  at  the  same  time  properly  cautious 
in  the  classification  of  the  various  meanings  of  the  terms  discussed. 
This  is  chiefly  so  in  the  case  of  the  words  like  nephesh  (“  soul  ”) 
and  ruach  (“  spirit  ”)  where  in  each  instance  we  may  list  half-a- 
dozen  or  so  different  meanings.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  it  is 
not  always  clear  from  the  context  what  is  the  particular  shade 
of  meaning  intended  by  the  original  author.  Moreover,  Dr. 
Johnson  does  not  show  himself  eager  to  pursue  recently  dis¬ 
covered  meanings.  For  example,  although  it  is  now  well 
established  that  there  are  instances  in  the  Old  Testament  where 
the  word  nephesh  must  still  bear  the  older  meaning  “  throat  ”  or 
"  neck,”  a  meaning  which  its  cognate,  napishtu,  has  in  Accadian, 
he  "  is  not  prepared  to  admit  the  likelihood  of  the  meaning 
‘  throat  ’  or  *  ne^  in  more  than  ten  passages  ”  (p.  10,  fn,  3). 
'fhe  present  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  several  more 
than  these  ten,  and  would  add  at  least  Pss.  vii.  3  (lions  do  attack 
the  throat),  xxxv.  25,  and  Isaiah  iii.  20  (where  the  " nephesh- 
houses  ”  may  be  “  neck  ”  ornaments,  box-like,  worn  as  charms  of 
some  kind). 

These  are  small  differences  of  opinion,  however,  which  do 
not  substantially  alter  the  main  emphasis  of  the  monograph, 
namely  that  personality  is  vital,  instinct  with  life,  and  that  the 
source  of  that  life  is  (he  "  Living  God,”  Yahweh. 

L.  H.  Brockington. 


Benedetto  Croce :  My  Philosophy  and  other  essays  on  the  moral 
and  political  problems  of  our  time.  Selected  by  R.  Klibansky, 
translated  by  E.  F.  C^rritt.  (George  Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd., 
15s.). 

This  book  contains  thirty-seven  essays  selected  mainly  from 
the  later  writings  of  one  of  the  greatest  liberal  humanists  of  the 
present  time.  They  are  divided  into  five  groups,  but  the  same 
basic  ideas  of  liberty  and  the  value  of  the  individual  are  to  be 
found  in  all. 

The  opening  section,  “  Discourses  on  Philosophy,”  contains 
three  essays.  The  first  of  these  provides  the  title  for  the  book 
and  is  a  statement  of  the  distinctive  philosophy  of  the  writer, 
for  which  he  claims  the  name  “  absolute  history.”  The  second 
gives  his  political  creed,  and  the  third  is  specially  interesting  as 
an  interpretation  of  Christianity,  which  is  seen  as  "  the  greatest 
revolution  the  human  race  has  ever  accomplished.” 

The  second  section,  concerned  with  the  Philosophy  of  Politics, 
contains  short  essays  and  articles  written  in  the  varying  conditions 
of  Italy  during  the  last  twenty  years.  All  are  marked  by  vigorous 
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opposition  to  any  creed  which  subordinates  the  individual  to  a 
historical  process  or  to  abstract  principles  beyond  human  control — 
Communism  in  particular  is  attacked.  The  idea  of  liberty  is 
passionately  defended  throughout ;  it  is  “  identical  with  the  moral 
consciousness  and  there  is  no  task  outside  its  kingdom.” 

Section  three,  on  Problems  of  Ethics  and  Aesthetics, 
and  Section  four,  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  are  different  in 
their  scope  but  again  founded  on  the  conviction  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  individual  and  the  essential  unity  of  the  human  spirit 
present  in  all  activities  as  “  the  pilot  at  the  helm.”  It  is  notice¬ 
able  that  by  far  the  longest  essay  in  the  book  is  the  one  entitled : 
“  In  Praise  of  Individuality.” 

The  selection  closes  with  "  Various  Thoughts,”  most  of  them 
short  articles  on  kindred  subjects.  The  last  one,  “  The  soliloquy 
of  an  Old  Philosopher,”  is  in  some  ways  the  most  illuminating 
of  all,  and  sheds  much  light  on  what  has  gone  before.  It  gives 
us  something  of  the  background  of  experience  and  the  personal 
creed  which  inspires  the  philosophy  that  has  been  offered. 

This  is  a  specially  interesting  book  because  it  gives  expression 
in  a  consistent  and  practical  way  to  a  type  of  humanism  which  is 
out  of  fashion  today — a  humanism  built  on  eternal  values  and  not 
inspired  by  a  distant  utopia.  The  writer  has  brought  his 
philosophy  right  to  the  centre  of  practical  life  and  is  passionately 
concerned  for  ideals  which  are  ohen  at  the  present  time  far  too 
lightly  dismissd.  We  may  not  share  his  faith  in  some  of  these 
ideals,  nor  accept  many  of  his  metaphysical  conclusions.  Few 
Christians  will  accept  his  definition  of  religion  as  "  the  continual 
redemption  and  salvation  which  the  individual  effects  in  himself 
and  for  himself,”  or  his  claim  to  show  by  an  appeal  to  history 
that  we  cannot  help  calling  ourselves  Christians  and  "  the  name 
merely  registers  a  fact.”  Yet  we  cannot  evade  the  problems  of 
our  time  which  he  is  seeking  to  answer,  nor  the  challenge  of  the 
answers  which  he  offers. 

G.  Elwin  Shackleton. 


Forgotten  Religions;  A  Symposium,  edited  by  Vergilius  Perm. 

(The  Philosophical  Library,  New  York.  $7.50.) 

Hindu  View  of  Christ,  by  Swami  Akhilananda.  (The  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  New  York.  $3.00.) 

In  the  first  of  these  books  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  at  Wooster  College,  Ohio,  has  brought  together  some 
twenty  essays  on  primitive  and  ancient  religions  written 
experts  and  incorporating  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investi¬ 
gations  into  ancient  cultures  and  social  anthropology.  The  notes 
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on  the  authors  provided  by  the  editor  and  the  bibliographies 
attached  to  most  of  the  articles  will  be  found  of  particular  value 
to  English  readers.  The  subjects  range  from  Ancient  Egypt 
and  Sumeria  by  way  of  Mithraism  and  Manichaeism  to  the 
religions  of  the  Tibetans  and  the  Eskimos.  Religion  is  defined 
by  the  editor  as  adaptation  to  an  environment  recognised  as 
reaching  out  beyond  heres-and-nows,  and  expressing  itself  in 
varied  beliefs  and  practices  which  reflect  the  culture  in  which  they 
are  set.  One  of  the  merits  of  these  interesting  and  valuable 
essays,  designed  for  the  average  reader  as  well  as  the  scholar, 
is  that  they  are  written  sympathetically  and  not  patronisingly. 

The  second  volume  is  the  work  of  a  member  of  the  Vedanta 
Society  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Ramakrishna  Mission.  Real  religious  sympathy  and  idealism  are 
to  be  found  throughout  these  pages.  The  author  is  widely  read 
and  commends  the  attitude  of  men  like  Professor  W.  E.  Hocking 
and  Dr.  Stanley  Jones,  while  criticising  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Karl 
Barth  and  (not  quite  fairly)  Archbishop  Temple.  Intending 
missionaries,  and  those  interested  in  relationships  with  the  new 
India,  may  learn  much  from  this  book,  even  though  there  will 
be  disagreement  at  many  points. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Grace,  by  H.  D.  Gray,  Ph.D. 

(Independent  Press.  8s.  6d.). 

The  first  part  of  this  book  is  historical,  surveying  the 
development  through  the  centuries  of  the  conception  of  the  divine 
grace.  There  is  evidence  of  the  belief  that  God  is  gracious  in 
primitive  religion,  in  Greek  thought,  and  in  the  historic  pre- 
Christian  faiths.  In  Judaism,  and  supremely  in  Christ,  the 
paciousness  of  God  is  realised  as  an  active  benevolence.  Grace 
IS  love  in  action.  By  Cyprian,  Augustine  and  later  theologians 
of  the  Western  Church  saving  grace  was  conceived  as  mechanistic, 
and  effective  through  sacraments  rightly  administered.  The 
Reformers  did  not  break  completely  with  this  conception,  but 
recognised  other  channels  of  grace  and  the  necessity  of  faith. 
Theologians  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  recovered  the  personal 
nature  of  the  divine  grace. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  nature  and  fruits 
of  grace.  Because  grace  has  its  source  in  the  nature  of  God 
it  is  always  personal,  the  gift  of  God’s  self.  It  cannot  be  confined 
to  certain  channels.  This  conception  of  grace  is  there  related 
to  Christian  beliefs,  with  frequent  contrast  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Roman  Church.  These  chapters  discuss  the. nature  of  sin,  the 
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offer  of  redemption  in  Christ  (whose  death  is  thought  of  primarily 
as  a  revelation  of  love),  the  place  of  freedom  as  opposed  to 
determinism  and  election,  the  character  of  life  under  grace,  and 
the  work  of  grace  in  and  through  the  redeemed  society.  The 
sacraments  are  symbols  of  invisible  realities. 

The  weakness  of  the  book  is  that  it  attempts  to  cover  too 
wide  a  field.  The  result  is  sketchiness  and  inadequate  treatment. 
Only  ten  pages  are  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  Augustine’s  theology  in  two 
pages,  to  summarise  John  Oman  in  a  sentence,  or  to  express  the 
teaching  of  Barth,  Brunner  and  Karl  Heim  in  one  paragraph. 
The  brok  has  little  value  for  the  student  of  theology.  The 
material  and  treatment  are  too  meagre  and  there  is  little  that  will 
be  new  to  him.  The  reader  who  is  not  versed  in  theological 
discussion,  and  for  whom  probably  this  book  was  written,  will 
find  much  here  that  is  informative  and  interesting,  and  much  that 
will  encourage  him  to  further  thought  and  reading  on  one  of 
the  richest  theme.s  of  the  New  Testament. 

Frank  Buffard. 

Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers,  by  H  Guntrip 

(Independent  Press.  8s.  6d.) 

Those  who  have  the  care  of  a  church  will  find  this  book 
stimulating  and  valuable.  It  is  written  with  the  authority  given 
by  experience  in  the  ministry,  long  clinical  practice,  and  wide 
theoretical  knowledge.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  an  introduction 
to  pastoral  psychology  and  its  possibilities. 

The  first  part  deals  with  problems  which  confront  all  social 
workers.  After  writing  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  psychology, 
the  author  stresses  its  value  for  understanding  character  and  the 
motives  of  conduct.  The  chapter  on  the  purpose  of  pastoral 
visitation  and  the  self-examination  of  the  preacher  provokes 
thought.  The  rest  of  this  section  is  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  the  anxious  mind — the  pervasiveness  of  anxiety,  its  causes  and 
the  answer  to  it.  It  describes  the  physical  and  mental  signs  of 
neurosis  and  asserts  that  the  real  answer  is  not  the  determination 
to  overcome  it  but  the  ability  to  understand  it.  The  ill-adjusted 
life  needs  the  mediation  of  God’s  love,  a  positive  and  helpful 
gospel  with  its  fruit  in  at-one-ment  with  G^. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  theory 
that  lies  behind  the  practice.  It  opens  with  an  interesting  analysis 
of  personality — its  characteristics,  the  motive  of  all  its  striving, 
and  the  constant  forces  at  work  within  it.  Its  harmonious 
working  is  often  seriously  disturbed  in  early  years.  Conflict 
arises.  The  traditional  conception  of  inevitable  warfare  between 
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love  and  fear,  the  understanding  of  moral  values,  and  moral 
choice  are  essential  for  integration.  Personal  relationship  is  the 
true  instrument  of  moral  education,  supremely  personal  relation¬ 
ship  to  Christ.  The  feeling  of  guilt,  the  need  to  re-educate 
conscience,  and  the  nature  of  a  authority  in  the  personal  life 
are  discussed.  The  final  chapter  answers  certain  criticisms, 
particularly  the  charge  that  psychology  ignores  ethical  standards. 

This  book  points  the  way  by  which  it  is  possible  to  gain  a 
true  understanding  of  oneself  and  others.  Its  claim  that  common - 
sense,  religious  earnestness  and  love  are  insufficient  without 
knowledge  is  convincing.  There  is  needed  guidance  here  in 
deciding  whether  a  person  needs  first-aid  or  expert  treatment.  It 
is  a  disarming  book  in  that  the  author  is  alive  to  criticism  and 
meets  it  not  by  dogmatism  but  by  careful  argument.  Decidedly 
this  is  a  book  to  read  and  digest. 

Frank  Buffard. 


Thirty  Minutes  to  Raise  the  Dead,  by  D.  R.  Davies.  (The 

Gmterbury  Press.  8s.  fid.) 

The  title  on  the  cover  is  arresting  enough,  and  he  who  reads 
what  is  inside  will  surely  be  arrested  again  and  again.  This 
volume  of  fifteen  sermons  from  the  pulpit  made  famous  by 
F.  W.  Robertson  shows  the  author  to  be  one  of  the  prophets 
of  the  present  day.  Dealing  in  turn  with  such  subjects  as  modem 
education,  contemporary  politics  (particularly  those  of  the 
“  secular  progressive  Left  ”)  and  economics,  he  sounds  the  note 
of  doom  over  a  materialistic  civilization  that  is  now  reaping  the 
bitter  harvest  it  has  sown.  As  one  of  his  titles  reminds  us, 
“the  I.O.U’s  are  falling  due.”  His  language  is  frequently  severe, 
sometimes  frightening,  but  he  always  makes  his  point.  Particu¬ 
larly  commendable  is  his  ability  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the 
times  in  a  few  words,  as  when  he  says :  ”  In  plain  English, 

the  world  must  face  the  necessity  for  lower  standards  of  living, 
which  can  make  for  a  higher  standard  of  life.”  These  and  other 
lucid  phrases  light  up  the  meaning  of  our  puzzling  times.  All 
that  Mr.  Davies  has  to  say  is  very  much  to  the  point  today,  and 
he  gives  power  to  his  words  by  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
modem  scene,  a  wealth  of  factual  evidence  that  never  bores,  a 
sincere  Evangelical  appeal,  and  a  sense  of  humour.  If  any 
criticism  may  be  made,  it  is  that  the  sermons  lack  variety,  but 
perhaps  in  so  slender  a  volume  and  with  so  great  a  theme  the 
author  may  be  forgiven  if  he  sounds  the  same  note  again  and 
again. 


Irwin  J.  Barnes. 
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The  Second  Evangelical  Awakening  in  Britain,  by  J.  E.  Orr. 

(Marshall  Morgan  and  Scott.  17s.  6d.) 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  the  Revival  of  1859-65,  and  the 
title  reveals  the  author’s  conviction  that  it  was  one  which  may 
be  set  alongside  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  magnitude 
and  importance.  Whether  he  carries  his  readers  with  him  in 
that  verdict  or  not,  he  has  drawn  out  of  obscurity  what  was 
certainly  a  very  extensive  stirring  of  the  waters,  and  has  fulfilled 
his  avowed  desire  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  Church 
History.  For  his  work  in  this  field  he  was  awarded  the  D.Phil. 
of  Oxford  University.  An  unusually  large  amount  of  material 
has,  of  necessity,  been  culled  from  the  files  of  newspapers  and 
religious  periodicals.  From  these  and  other  sources  Dr.  Orr 
provides  a  “  documentary  ”  of  the  Revival  as  it  reached  the 
several  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Great  numbers  of  individuals 
were  affected  and  most  of  the  non-Roman  communions  felt  it 
influence  in  some  degree.  In  many  places  Free  Churchmen  and 
Anglicans  worked  together  and  indeed  one  wonders  if  this  was 
the  first  instance  of  co-operation  so  widespread.  Antagonists 
made  much  of  peripheral  extravagances  but  Dr.  Orr  counters 
their  criticisms  with  contemporary  testimonies  given  by  men  of 
good  judgment.  What  his  picture  lacks  is  a  frame.  It  remains 
for  him  or  someone  else  to  set  these  events  against  the  background 
or  religious  and  social  life  in  the  middle  of  the  subsequent  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Further,  we  need  a  fuller  examination 
of  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  the  effects  of  the  Revival. 
A  real  estimate  of  its  significance  will  be  possible  when  these 
tasks  have  been  accomplished.  On  the  historical  side  the  author 
has  laid  valuable  foundations  and  others  who  turn  to  this  subject 
will  make  grateful  use  of  his  labours. 

He  himself  owns  that  it  is  one  thing  to  present  facts  and 
another  to  explain  them.  The  conclusion  of  the  book,  especially 
the  chapters  on  “  Revival  Psychology  ”  and  “  Revival  Theology,*’ 
is  inadequate  and  disappointing.  Even  Alexander  Whyte's 
'*  There  is  a  Divine  mystery  about  Revivals  ”  (quoted  p.  245) 
does  not  wholly  reconcile  us  to  what  might  have  been  a  critique 
mose  relevant  to  the  present  moment  when  many  are  looking 
eagerly  for  guidance  on  this  whole  subject. 


G.  W.  Rusling. 
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Litters  To  My  Son,  by  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  (Philosophical 
Library,  New  York,  $2.75.) 

The  author,  a  Jew,  who  is  described  as  a  man  distinguished 
in  philosophy  and  letters — he  can  certainly  write  well — gives 
advice  to  his  son  on  how  to  face  life.  There  is  bitterness  in  the 
writing  but  it  is  pervaded  by  a  strong  faith  in  God  and  moral 
values. 

John  O.  Barrett. 


The  Bible  in  English,  by  E.  A.  Payne.  (Epworth  Press.  9d.) 

Mr.  Payne  has  written  a  characteristically  valuable  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  made  available  in  our 
tongue  to  succeeding  generations.  He  tells  of  the  labours  of 
men  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  onwards,  commenting  finally 
on  some  of  the  modern  translations  and  on  the  need  for  a 
version  which  will  do  what  the  Authorised  Version  did  for  earlier 
generations.  This  booklet  is  No.  8  in  the  Second  Series  of 
“  little  Books  of  the  Kindly  Light.” 


The  Unshakeahle  Kingdom,  by  W.  F.  Gibbons.  (Marshall 

Morgan  and  Scott.  6s.) 

The  substance  of  this  book  is  described  by  the  author  in 
a  sub-title,  “  An  exposition  of  eight  verses  from  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Hebrews,  which  gather  up  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistle.”  This  task  is  undertaken  in  eleven  studies  of  the 
sentences  and  phrases  which  make  up  the  passage.  The  style 
suggests  a  preacher;  the  content,  one  whose  congregation  gets 
"  something  to  think  about,”  something  to  encourage  them  back 
to  their  own  Bibles,  and  something  to  help  them  through  what 
J.  S.  Stewart,  in  a  commentary  preface,  describes  as  "this 
disenchanted  and  dishevelled  age.” 


The  Best  IVord  Ever;  Mark  These  Men,  by  T.  Sidlow  Baxter. 

(Marshall  Morgan  and  Scott.  Each  9s.  M.) 

The  author  is  the  minister  of  Charlotte  Street  Chapd, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  publication  of  these  two  books  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  cordial  appreciation  of  his  congregation  and 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  of  help  to  a  wider  circle  of  friends. 
The  first,  a  revised  edition,  is  a  collection  of  sermons  on  John 
iii.  16  and  is  divided  into  two  sections,  “The  New  Testament 
Truth  ”  and  “  The  Old  Testament  Type.”  "  Mark  These  Men  ” 
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also  consists  of  sermons,  these  being  devoted  to  personalities  of 
the  Bible.  The  notable  quality  in  each  collection  is  that  of 
evangelistic  and  pastoral  earnestness.  Otherwise  it  cannot  be  said 
that  these  relatively  expensive  and  well-produced  volumes  take  us 
very  far  in  either  the  devotional  or  ex^etical  field. 

G.  W.  Rusling. 


A  Christian  Year  Book,  1950,  edited  by  Hugh  Martin,  E.  A. 

Payne  and  G.  H.  C.  Hewitt  (S.C.M.  Press  and  Lutterworth 

Press.  7s.  6d.) 

The  fifth  edition  of  a  Year  Book  which,  since  its  first 
appearance  in  1941,  has  become  indispensable  to  those  interested 
in  any  phase  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  and  in  the  general 
activities  of  the  Churches  in  this  country.  It  has  been  completely 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date  and  includes  much  fresh  material. 


Pamphlets. 

A.  de  M.  Chesterman,  Axhotme  Baptists,  1/6 — a  brief  account  of  a  historic 
group  of  Lincolnshire  Baptists,  obtainable  from  the  Kingsgate  Press 
and  from  the  Baptist  Church  Secretary,  Westminster  House,  Crowle, 
Lines. 

Calvary  English  Baptist  Church,  Treforest,  Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  2/ — 
an  historical  outline  of  one  hundred  years  of  witness  compiled  by  a 
committee  of  deacons  with  a  postscript  by  the  present  pastor,  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Scott. 

"  Look  Unto  Me,”  Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  Ltd.,  1/ — the  story  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  with  his  memorable  sermon  upon  the  text 
that  led  him  to  Christ. 

Ronald  Messenger  and  Stephen  F.  Winward,  By  All  Means,  The  New 
Mildmay  Press,  1/6 — a  popular  illustrated  booklet  which  aims  at 
making  vivid  and  challenging  to  young  people  the  obligation  to 
Christian  witness  and  evangelism. 

Church  Me^nbership,  Independent  Press,  Ltd.,  Sd. 

Communism :  the  Two-Way  Challenge,  Independent  Press,  Ltd.,  6d 

Christian  Drama :  Why  and  WhereforeT  Independent  Press,  Ltd.,  6d. 
Three  simple  booklets  for  young  Christians,  each  with  a  useful 
bibliography. 

J.  O.  Barrett  and  R.  W.  Shields,  Your  Marriage,  Carey  Kingsgate  Press, 
9d. — a  tastefully  produced  booklet  intended  for  presentation  to  couples 
about  to  be  married,  and  including  notes  on  the  marriage  service, 

W.  J,  Doidge  and  R.  W.  Thomson,  Film  Strip  Do’s  and  Don’ts,  Carwal 
Ltd.,  6d. — a  handy  illustrated  guide  for  beginners. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  propose  to  lay  out 
the  famous  Bunhill  Fields  burial  ground  as  a  garden  of  rest. 
The  proposal  has  considerable  interest  for  Baptists,  for  from 
the  seventeenth  century  until  1852,  when  interments  there 
ceased,  Bunhill  Fields  was  the  campo  santo  of  London  Noncon¬ 
formity.  The  City  Lands  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
consulted  the  Dr.  Williams’s  Trust,  the  Free  Church  Federal 
Council,  the  Methodist  Conference  and  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society  before  drawing  up  its  scheme.  Though  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  direct  approach  to  any  Baptist 
authority,  we  note  with  satisfaction  that  among  the  graves  which 
will  remain  in  their  present  position  if  the  proposals  are  carried 
out,  is  that  of  Bunyan.  It  is  proposed  that  certain  graves  be 
“removed  and  brought  into  groups.”  One  of  these  groups  will 
be  at  the  present  site  of  John  Rippon’s  tomb  and  will  include  the 
memorials  to  John  Gill  and  Joseph  Ivimey.  Another  will  include 
the  tomb  of  Joseph  Hughes.  Group  ten  will  bring  into  somewhat 
incongruous  juxtaposition  the  graves  of  William  Blake  and  Joseph 
Swain,  the  Baptist  hymnwriter  who  died  in  17%.  Since,  of  the 
more  than  120,000  persons  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  only  thirty- 
nine  are  to  be  specially  marked  in  the  new  scheme.  Baptists,  it 
may  be  felt,  are  fortunate  to  have  six  representatives.  We  note 
that  the  General  Board  of  the  Three* Denominations  (Baptists, 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians)  have  “  expressed  their 
admiration  of  the  scheme,”  adding  the  welcome  suggestion  that 
"some  memorial,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  tablet  on  the  walls 
of  the  perimeter  of  the  ground,  should  be  erected  to  the 
distinguished  dead  buried  there  whose  tombs  are  not  to  be 
preserved.”  The  Court  of  Common  Council  has  approved  the 
scheme  and  a  landscape  architect  is  now  at  work  on  the  details. 
If  and  when  put  into  effect,  the  work  will  involve  the  expenditure 
of  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money. 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

Professor  Joachim  Jeremias,  of  Gottingen,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  German  New  Testament  scholars,  has  issued  a 
revis^  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  brochure  which  first  appeared 
in  1938.  Hat  die  Urkirche  die  Kindertaufe  getibtf  (Gottingen, 
1949) — that  is,  “  Did  the  Early  Church  practice  infant-baptism?  ” 
— is  yet  another  interesting  contribution  to  the  current  debate 
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regarding  the  rite  of  Christian  initiation.  Of  modern  discussions, 
Professor  Jeremias  singles  out  as  of  special  significance  those  of 
A.  Oepke,  J.  Leipoldt  and  Oscar  Cullmann  (with  whom  he  is 
in  general  agreement  for  their  affirmative  answer  to  the  question) 
and  Hans  Windisch  and  W.  A^ichaelis  (who  are  more  cautious). 
Jeremias’s  own  affirmative  answer  is  based  on  the  view  that 
John’s  baptism  must  be  connected  with  proselyte  baptism  and  the 
latter  carried  back  into  pre-Christian  times.  These  assumptions 
would  be  widely  questioned.  In  common  with  many  modern 
scholars,  Jeremias  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the  question  : 
Were  the  children  of  Christian  parents  baptised  ?  He  admits  that  it 
is  unlikely  to  have  been  the  practice  in  the  earliest  days  and  puts 
forward  the  tentative  suggestion  that  Paul  may  have  introduced 
the  baptism  of  “  Christian  ”  children  as  a  substitute  for  circum¬ 
cision.  This  does  not  seem  to  us  very  convincing.  Jeremias 
quotes  and  reproduces  a  number  of  interesting  inscriptions,  but 
these  appear  to  date  from  the  third  century. 

>k  I|c  *  *  IK 

Dr.  Hugh  Martin  has  retired  from  the  position  of  General 
Manager  of  the  Student  Movement  Press.  His  service  in  this 
position  has  been  long  and  notable.  He  has  made  the  Press  one 
of  the  most  important  religious  publishing  houses  in  the  world, 
and  has  sponsored  some  of  the  most  influential  Christian  books 
of  the  past  generation.  The  whole  Christian  Church  is  in  his  debt. 
Happily,  Dr.  Martin  is  still  young  enough  for  us  to  hope  for 
many  years  of  further  service  in  other  fields.  Though  he  has 
usually  worked  behind  the  scenes,  he  must  be  recognised  as  one 
of  the  chief  architects  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  bearer  of  a  name  long 
honoured  in  Baptist  circles,  and  the  resolute  and  able  advocate 
of  causes  which  have  often  been  unpopular.  Dr.  Martin  has  won 
the  respect  and  regard  of  all  who  know  him. 

***** 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  Professor  Bender’s  important  life  of 
Conrad  Grebel,  of  Zurich,  is  reviewed.  One  of  the  author’s 
colleagues  at  Goshen  College,  Professor  John  Christian  Wenger, 
has  recently  issued  a  most  valuable  source-book  for  the  study  of 
the  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  traditions.  The  Doctrines  of  the 
Mennonites  (Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania,  $1.00^  con¬ 
sists  of  an  expansion  of  chapter  XIII  of  the  author’s  Glimpses 
of  Mennonite  History  and  Doctrine  (see  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol. 
XII,  p.  352),  followM  by  appendices  which  give  the  text  of  the 
Schleitheim  Confession  (1527),  the  Dordrecht  Confession  (1632), 
Christian  Fundamentals  (a  statement  adopted  at  a  Mennonite 
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General  Conference  in  Missouri  in  1921),  the  Shorter  Catechism 
prepared  by  Prussian  Mennonites  in  1690,  the  Waldeck 
Catechism  of  1778,  and  Gerrit  Roosen’s  Catechism  of  1702.  The 
result  is  a  volume  that  should  find  a  place  in  Baptist  libraries 
beside  W.  J.  McGlothlin’s  Bceptist  Confessions  of  Faith.  The 
latter  provides  an  English  translation  of  Zwingli’s  Latin  version 
of  the  Schleitheim  Articles,  but  has  not  the  full  text  of  the 
accompanying  pastoral  letter,  which  was  written  apparently  by 
Michael  Sattler.  McGlothlin  refers  to  the  Dordrecht  Confession, 
which  is  still  in  circulation  among  American  Mennonites,  but 
does  not  give  it. 

*  *  *  * 

Incidentally,  we  notice  that  one  of  the  Amsterdam  ministers 
who  signed  the  Dordrecht  Confession  was  Pieter  lantz  Moyer. 
Was  he,  we  wonder,  any  relation  of  the  Baptist,  Samuel  Moyer, 
who  enjoyed  such  a  remarkable  reputation  as  a  financier  during 
the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate?  More  information  about 
Samuel  Moyer  would  be  very  welcome.  As  early  as  1648  the 
Coucil  of  State  ordered  the  Committee  for  the  Navy  to  take  him 
into  consultation.  Head  of  the  Customs  from  1649-54,  Moyer 
was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  City  of  London  in  the 
illfated  Barebones  Parliament  and  later  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  State.  A  close  friend  of  William  Kiffin  and  Henry  Jessey 
and  an  associate  at  times  of  John  Wildman,  Moyer  was  arrested 
in  November  1661  for  alleged  complicity  in  a  plot  against  Charles 
II  and  was  imprisoned  until  1666,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  at 
Tynemouth.  Dr.  Whitley  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  “  Prison 
Meditation  ”  published  in  1666  by  S.M.,  of  which  there  is  a 
unique  copy  in  the  Angus  Library,  was  by  Moyer  (see  Baptist 
Quarterly,  Vol.  1,  p.  7/).  The  Broadmead  Records  contain  an 
entry  for  the  year  1681 :  "  S.  Moyer  deed,  and  was  buried  in  our 
Burying-place.”  Was  this  the  great  financier?  The  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  lists  given  earlier  in  the  Bristol  records. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  was 
held,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President,  Mr.  S.  J.  Price, 
on  1st  May  at  Bloomsbury  Central  Church.  After  tea  Rev.  John 
Huxtable  read  a  paper  on  “  Authority  ”  (see  p.  292)  which 
aroused  keen  discussion.  Reports  were  presented  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Treasurer  and  Librarian.  The  officers  and  committee  were 
re-elected. 


Authority/ 

Not  merely  because  of  certain  contemporary  political  develop¬ 
ments  and  aberrations,  but  chiefly  because  it  is  a  problem 
which  theologians  are  not  honestly  able  to  avoid  for  long,  I  wish  to 
discuss  the  question  of  authority  in  religion.  What  is  the  source 
of  religious  truth?  To  be  quite  precise,  of  Qiristian  Truth? 

Let  me  set  the  stage  somewhat  by  referring  to  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  1946 :  The  Problem  of  Authority  in  the  Continental 
Reformers,  by  Rupert  E.  Davies.  It  is  an  academic  exercise, 
which  seeks  to  assemble  what  counsel  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zwingli 
have  to  offer  about  the  problem  of  authority;  and  Mr.  Davies 
sets  out  with  the  conviction  and  hope  that  he  can  thus  solve 
what  he  calls  the  central  problem  of  theology  (op.  cit.  p.  9).  “  Its 
solution,”  he  writes,  “  would  put  all  other  problems  of  theology 
on  a  clearly  defined  level.  Could  the  wholly  authoritative  source 
of  religious  truth  be  discovered,  the  problem  of  the  Atonement, 
for  instance,  would  be  no  longer :  which  is  the  right  theory  of 
the  significance  of  the  Cross?  But,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
pronouncement  of  the  authoritative  source  on  the  subject?  And 
the  same,  mutatis  mutandis,  would  apply  to  the  other  problems 
of  theology.”  In  so  far  as  Mr.  Davies  further  illustrates  his 
point  by  reference  to  mediaeval  theology,  fundamentalists,  and 
those  whom  he  is  pleased  to  call  “  neo-biblicists,”  I  suspect  that 
he  is  more  inclined  to  think  of  revelation  in  terms  of  revealed 
propositions  than  I  should  be  myself,  but  that  possible  disagree¬ 
ment  does  not  deter  me  from  accepting  his  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  problem  of  authority  and  of  the  amelioration  of 
our  theological  problems  consequent  on  its  solution.  Yet  his 
altogether  admirable  analysis  of  the  three  great  reformers  yields 
disappointingly  meagre  results  :  here  is  the  conclusion  : — 

“  We  embarked  on  this  enquiry  with  the  reasonable^  hope 
that  Luther  or  Zwingli  or  Calvin  would  solve  for  us  the 
problem  of  authority.  That  hope  has  been  disappointed, 
and  the  problem  is  still  unsolved.  The  basic  reason  for  the 
failure  of  these  three  Reformers  to  do  what  we  expected 
of  them  ...  is  this :  not  one  of  them  was  able  to  free 

^  Read  to  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  on  May 
1st,  1950,  based  on  a  paper  read  to  the  L/mdon  Qmgregational  Ministers’ 
Board  and  published  in  the  Presbyter,  Vol.  7,  No.  3,  here  expanded  and 
illustrated. 

2  My  italics. 
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himself  entirely — Calvin  most  of  the  three,  but  not  even 
he  entirely — from  the  mediaeval  error  that  the  source  of 
authority  is  necessarily  to  be  found  in  some  place  wholly 
outside  the  individual.  While  this  error  prevails,  the 
problem  is  insoluble. 

But  we  have  learned  from  Luther  tlmt  there  is  a  Word 
of  God,  a  revealed  truth  about  the  universe,  if  we  can  only 
find  it.  From  Calvin  we  have  picked  up  the  hint  that 
true  knowledge  comes  from  the  interaction  of  the  knower, 
the  known,  and  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  he  has  told  us 
something  of  the  nature  and  limitation  of  the  State’s 
authority.  And  the  attempts  of  all  of  them  to  locate  the 
seat  of  authority  have  enabled  us  to  clear  the  ground  of 
many  untenable  views  which  have  nevertheless  affected 
the  lives  of  men  and  societies.  So,  perhaps,  the  inquiry 
has  not  been  entirely  useless.”  (op.  cit.  p.  154). 

That  is  an  interesting  catena  of  important  and  occasionally 
controversial  judgments;  but  I  single  out  one.  Mr.  Davies 
speaks  of  the  error  of  supposing  that  “  the  source  of  authority 
is  necessarily  to  be  found  in  some  place  wholly  outside  the 
individual.”  If  he  wishes  to  say  that  the  truth  must  commend 
itself  to  and  be  accepted  by  the  individual  before  it  can  become 
part  of  his  mental  furniture,  I  agree,  as  who  would  not? 
If  he  wishes,  further,  to  say  that  we  cannot  find  the  source 
of  final  authority  in  a  book,  or  in  an  institution,  then  I  should 
also  agree ;  and,  greatly  daring,  I  venture  to  suppose  that  Luther 
and  Calvin  might  have  agreed  as  well !  But  has  Mr.  Davies 
exhausted  all  the  possibilities?  I  think  not;  and  my  criticism 
of  his  valuable  work  is  that  he  seems  to  me  to  have  set  his 
problem  in  the  wrong  perspective.  My  suggestion  is  that  as 
Christians  we  are  committed  to  saying  that  authority  belongs  to 
Christ  and  to  Christ  alone;  that  ultimately  the  problem  of 
authority  is  the  problem  of  our  submission  to  Him  who  is  our 
Lord  and  Saviour ;  that  what  I  might  call  ”  secondary  ”  authori¬ 
ties  only  possess  real  authority,  as  they  point  to  Christ,  and  that 
more  often  than  not  the  authority  we  want  to  ascribe  to  some 
of  these  ”  secondary  ”  authorities  is — consciously  or  unconsciously 
— ^an  attempt  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  ordeal  of  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  him  to  whom  alone  authority,  final 
and  complete,  belongs.  ”  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 
He  is  made  head  over  all  things  for  the  Church  which  is  his 
body  ” :  part  of  what  that  means,  I  take  it,  is  that  he  has 
authority  :  rather,  he  is  authority ;  and  in  the  last  resort  there 
can  be  no  other. 

In  the  light  of  that  basic  assumption  let  me  review  the  three 
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“  secondary  ”  authorities,  as  I  call  them,  which  in  various  ways 
and  to  different  degrees  men  have  found  useful :  in  each  case, 
we  may  note,  the  “  secondary  ”  authority  has  often  been  treated 
as  the  primary  authority  :  (t)  the  Bible;  (it)  the  Church;  (tit) 

individual  conscience. 


The  Bible. 

The  authority  of  the  Bible  is  too  complex  and  difficult  a 
theme  to  be  dealt  with  at  all  adequately  in  part  of  a  paper  such 
as  this;  yet  one  or  two  points  may,  perhaps,  be  made  without 
too  much  uncertainty. 

The  Reformers  and  their  successors  who  developed  what  is 
often  called  Protestant  Scholasticism  formulated  the  doctrine  of 
Holy  Scripture  with  great  care  and  fulness.  "  It  is  one  of  the 
most  original  parts  of  their  work.”®  In  the  ancient  and  mediaeval 
Church  the  relations  and  mutual  dependence  of  Scripture  and 
tradition  had  never  been  completely  worked  out.  On  the  one 
hand  there  is  evidence  that  Scripture  itself  is  a  sufficient  guide  to 
the  truth  of  God.  Duns  Scotus,  for  instance,  says  that  “  Holy 
Scripture  sufficiently  contains  the  doctrine  necessary  for  the 
human  soul  ” ;  and  William  of  Occam  writes  that  “  a  Christian 
is  not  compelled  as  a  necessity  of  salvation  to  believe,  either  as  a 
duty  or  in  practice,  what  is  neither  contained  in  the  Bible,  nor 
can  be  inferred  as  a  necessary  and  clear  consequence  from 
the  mere  contents  of  the  Bible.”  What  Protestant  could  have 
said  it  more  plainly?  Yet,  on  the  other  hand.  Duns  Scotus  can 
also  claim  that  the  authority  of  Scripture  depends  on  the  approval 
and  authorisation  of  the  Church ;  and  there  are  many  indications 
among  mediaeval  theologians  that  a  declaration  of  the  Pontiff  or 
the  tradition  of  the  Church  is  of  equal  authority  with  Scripture. 
Against  this  the  Protestant  Reformers  set  a  doctrine  of  Scripture 
only,  which  is  expressed  in  these  words  of  Luther  :  "  the  articles 
of  faith  are  not  to  be  built  up  from  the  words  or  the  deeds  of 
the  Fathers.  .  .  .  We  .  .  .  have  another  rule,  namely,  that  the 
Word  of  God  should  establish  the  articles  of  faith,  and  none 
other,  not  even  an  angel.” 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  Luther  and  Calvin,  for  instance 
were  what  we  should  now  call  fundamentalists;  I  should  be 
much  inclined  to  argue  that  they  were  not — certainly  they  would 
not  satisfy  the  straitest  sect  of  contemporary  fundamentalists! 
However  that  may  be,  Protestant  Scholasticism  settled  down  to 
fundamentalism.  Dr.  R.  S.  Franks  has  described  this  develop¬ 
ment  in  a  paragraph  which  I  quote  almost  in  full.  He  begins  by 

®  R.  S.  Franks  in  an  essay,  “  Dogma  in  Protestant  Schcriasticism," 
contributed  to  "  Dogma  in  History  and  Thought,”  ed.  W.  R.  Matthews : 
I  have  used  part  of  this  essay  in  the  succeeding  paragraph. 
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quoting  John  Gerhard,  a  Lutheran  doctor,  to  this  effect,  “  Holy 
Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 
Here  is  Dr,  Franks’  comment :  “  there  is  no  real  distinction 

between  Scripture  and  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  its  whole 
content,  so  that  it  contains  nothing  else.  Since  Holy  Scripture 
is  God’s  Word,  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  books  by  having 
a  meaning  and  content  that  is  entirely  Divine.  The  ground  of 
this  is  that  God  by  His  Holy  Spirit  inspired  its  writers.  God 
Himself  is  the  audior  of  Scripture;  prophets  and  apostles  are 
only  His  instruments.  God  supematurally  communicated  to  their 
minds  not  only  the  thoughts,  but  also  the  very  words  contained 
in  Scripture,  Inspiration  is  thus  not  only  real,  but  also  verbal. 
The  Scripture  down  to  its  very  last  jot  and  tittle  is  divine.” 

The  older  among  us  can  testify  that  this  doctrine  of  Scripture 
lived  and  flourished  long  in  Protestant  circles;  nor  is  it  dead 
yet.  But  since  it  was  formulated  we  have  seen  two  developments  : 
the  rise  and  popularity  of  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  we 
still  call  higher  criticism;  and,  since  then,  the  search  for  some 
doctrine  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  which  shall  ensure  the 
deliverance  from  an  infallible  book,  secured  by  the  critics,  and 
yet  declare  the  fact,  for  such  it  is,  that  the  Bible  is  inspired  as 
no  other  has  been  or  will  be.  It  is  here  that  the  shoe  pinches  for 
most  of  us.  We  cannot  go  back  on  the  critical  study  of  the 
Bible;  yet  we  cannot  altogether  dismiss  from  our  minds  the 
question  :  “  what  does  the  Bible  say  ?  ”  We  can  no  longer 

treat  it  as  our  fundamentalist  brethren  can  and  do ;  yet  we  hanker 
after  some  oracular  authority,  and  we  may  have  a  suspicion  that 
just  as  some  fundamentalists  tend  to  forget  the  human  element 
in  the  creation  of  the  Bible,  some — perhaps  most — of  the  critics 
tend  to  forget  the  divine.  To  suggest,  as  many  have  done,  that 
the  Bible  is  no  more  than  historic  testimony,  and  that  it  can  have 
no  more  authority  over  us  than  historical  records  of  any  sort 
may  have  is  to  fall  into  an  opposite  but  equally  great  error  to  that 
which  is  evident  in  fundamentalism.  The  Bible  has  authority; 
and  it  has  a  different  authority  from  such  historical  records  as 
De  Bello  Gallico  and  Hansard. 

What,  then,  is  this  authority  ?  Biblical  scholarship,  now  well 
entered  upon  its  post-critical  but  not  anti-critical  stage,  begins  to 
point  to  the  answer,  though  it  often  occurs  to  me  that  Forsyth 
and  Denney  anticipated  a  great  deal  of  what  is  now  hailed  as 
novel;  part  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  that  it  records — and 
here  it  is  unique — the  story  of  our  redemption.  Here,  beginning 
with  the  call  of  Abraham  and  continuing  until  the  Body  of  Christ 
has  begun  its  work  after  the  life,  death  and  glorification  of  the 
Redeemer,  is  the  story  of  God’s  mighty  acts  for  our  salvation. 
This  in  fact  is  witness  to  Christ,  to  all  that  he  began  to  do  and 
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to  teach,  to  all  that  went  before  him  and,  so  to  put  it,  made  his 
ministry  possible;  and  this,  ultimately  just  this,  not  any  alleged 
verbal  inerrancy,  is  at  least  part  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible : 
its  witness  to  Christ.  Searching  the  Scriptures,  with  whatever 
intention,  will  not  give  us  life  save  as  we  find  him. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible;  and 
what  I  need  to  say  more,  let  me  introduce  with  a  moving  passage 
from  P.  T.  Forsyth’s  address  to  the  Autumn  Assembly  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  in  1905,  entiiled : 
“  The  Grace  of  God  and  the  Moral  Authority  of  the  Church.” 
“  When  I  read :  ‘  He  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me,’  do  I 
trouble  (when  these  words  are  most  powerful  and  precious  with 
me)  about  their  value  for  Paul’s  type  of  religion,  or  their  bearing 
on  the  theory  of  Atonement?  Their  Gospel  of  Atonement  leaps 
out  of  the  book  and  clasps  me.  Who  shall  separate  me,  with  all 
my  wretched  schism,  from  Christ’s  love?  Who  shall  dislodge  me 
from  the  security  of  God’s  love  in  Christ?  I  am  secure,  not 
because  it  is  written,  but  because  the  writing  becomes  luminous 
with  the  passage  through  it  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  wire  glows 
with  the  current.  I  have  a  measure  now  for  the  whole  of 
Scripture  in  the  living  word  which  that  phrase  carries  home  to 
my  soul.  The  whole  soul  of  the  Bible  looks  out  through  that  eye, 
and  searches  mine,  and  settles  and  stills  me  with  the  Grace  of 
God.  The  Bible  has  done  its  great  work  for  me  (and  for  the 
world),  not  as  a  document  of  history,  but  as  a  historic  means 
of  grace,  as  the  servant  of  the  Gospel,  lame  perhaps,  and  soiled, 
showing  sc»ne  signs  of  age,  it  may  be,  but  perfectly  faithful, 
competent,  and  effectual  always  for  God  and  man”  (op.  cit.  p. 
65.  66.)  The  words  which  impress  me  most  are  these :  ”  I  am 
secure,  not  because  it  is  written,  but  because  the  writing  becomes 
luminous  with  the  passage  through  it  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
wire  glows  with  the  current” ;  and  I  could  wish  that  someone  would 
write  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible  with  that  as  a  text,  for  I 
think  I  can  see  here  how  much  the  real  authority  of  the  Bible 
is  the  authority  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  of  Christ  Himself,  who  is 
the  Gospel,  and  that  the  BiWe  only  has  authority  so  far  as  it  has 
this  authority;  and  1  suppose  that  here  we  see  happening  what 
was  promised  of  old  :  The  Holy  Spirit  .  .  .  will  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I  said  unto  you 
...  He  will  bear  witness  to  me  .  .  .  He  will  take  what  is  mine 
and  declare  it  unto  you  {John  xiv.  26,  xvi.  14.). 

The  Church. 

It  might  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  Congregationalists  and 
those  who  are  close  to  them  in  churchmanship  would  dismiss  the 
authority  of  the  Church  with  a  mere  passing  reference;  on  the 
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other  hand,  surely,  in  some  ways  we  give  the  Church  much  more 
authority  than  other  communions.  We  need  to  clear  our  minds 
at  this  point, 

I  remember  arguing  with  an  Anglo-Catholic  about  the 
authority  of  the  Creeds.  I  wanted  to  know  what  made  them 
authoritative.  Was  it,  as  he  suggested,  because  the  General 
councils  had  accepted — even  promulgated — them?  Or  was  it,  as 
the  XXXIX  Articles  declare,  because  they  are  convenient 
summaries  of  Scripture?  I  told  him  that  I  might  understand 
the  authority  of  the  Creeds  as  expounded  by  the  Articles  of 
Religion ;  but  what  I  could  not  understand  was  that  the 
deliverance  of  any  Council,  however  ancient  or  august,  could  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  final.  I  think  that  was  right.  We  are  not 
iconoclasts.  We  are  not  “  agin  the  government  ”  just  for  the 
sake  of  it.  Indeed  we  are  wise  if  we  have  a  great  reverence  for 
history.  But  confessions  of  faith  and  conciliar  decrees  can  have 
only  provisional  authority.  They  must  be  constantly  scrutinised. 
The  work  of  Reformation  is  perenniel ;  and  all  traditions  and  all 
ecclesiastical  authority,  especially  that  of  our  own  communions, 
must  be  judged  constantly  by  the  faithfulness  with  which  they 
serve  the  Gospel. 

Here  let  me  cite  John  Owen.  In  Tlie  True  Nature  of  a 
Gospel  Church  he  has  a  chapter  entitled :  “  Of  the  polity,  rule, 
or  discipline  of  the  Church  in  general.”  ”  The  rule  of  the 
Church,”  he  maintains,  "  is,  in  general,  the  exercise  of  the  power 
or  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  given  unto  it,  according  to  laws  and 
directions  prescribed  bv  himself,  unto  its  edification.  This  power 
in  actu  pntno,  or  fundamentally,  is  in  the  church  itself ;  in  ctctu 
secundo,  or  in  its  exercise,  in  them  that  are  specially  called 
thereunto.  ...  It  is  in  itself  the  acting  of  the  authority  of 
Christ,  wherein  the  power  of  men  is  ministerial  only  ” ;  and  this, 
he  declares,  is  evident  ”  for  (i)  all  this  authority  in  and  over  the 
Church  is  vested  in  him  alone ;  (it)  it  is  over  the  souls  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  men  only,  which  no  authority  can  reach  but  his,  and 
that  as  it  is  his.  .  .  .”  Again,  ”  the  power  of  rule  in  the  Church 
...  is  nothing  but  a  right  to  yield  obedience  unto  the  commands 
of  Christ,  in  such  a  way,  by  such  rules,  and  for  such  ends,  as 
wherein  and  whereby  his  authority  is  to  be  acted.”  In  a  later 
’  chapter  the  same  point  is  made :  “  the  rule  and  government  of 
the  Church  are  the  exertion  of  the  authority  of  Christ  in  the  hands 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  committed,  that  is,  the  officers  of  it ;  not 
that  all  officers  are  called  to  rule,  but  that  none  are  called  to  rule 
that  are  not  so.”  (Cf.  The  True  Nature  of  a  Gospel  Church  by 
John  Owen,  ed.  J.  Huxtable,  p.  40ff  and  51.)  I  am  not  sure 
now  many  Congregational ists — or  Baptists  for  that  matter — would 
now  accept  that  version  of  the  authority  of  the  Eldership? 
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The  Church,  then,  has  no  authority  other  than  that  of  its 
Lord;  and  it  only  has  that  authority  when  it  acts  in  His  Name. 
That  said,  I  should  want  to  go  on  to  claim  that  in  so  far  as 
the  Church  and  its  tradition  can  be  shown  to  be  a  witness  to 
Christ  not  only  are  we  to  accept  it,  we  are  utterly  bound  by  it 
and  to  it.  We  may  only  reject  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  seek  to 
refashion  it  when  we  can  claim  to  be  doing  so  in  order  to  make 
its  witness  to  Christ  more  clear.  This  I  take  to  be,  broadly 
speaking,  the  explanation  of  the  controversies  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Reformers  desired  to  be  faithful  to  tradition,  and  claimed 
that  their  work  was  in  the  interests  of  better  preserving  that 
tradition,  marred  as  it  had  come  to  be  by  the  mediaeval  Church. 
So  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation  we  see  continuity  and  dis¬ 
ruption  ;  acceptance  and  alteration ;  a  reverence  for  tradition 
and  an  even  greater  reverence  for  truth. 

The  point  is  illustrated  immediately  we  ask  such  a  question 
as,  “why  do  we  accept  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture?”  Your 
Papist  and  his  fellow-traveller  in  the  Church  of  England  appear 
to  be  satisfied  with  some  such  answer  as :  “  Holy  Church  has 
spoken.”  That  does  not  satisfy  us;  and  I  suppose  that  our 
answer  would  be  that  so  far  as  our  understanding  of  Christ  takes 
us,  this  conciliar  decision  was  right,  and  that  we  accept  it  on 
that  account.  We  recognise  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  thus  defined 
by  conciliar  decree,  an  invaluable  and  necessary  witness  to  Christ ; 
here  is  part  of  Christ’s  provision  for  his  Church.  But  I  suppose 
that  it  is  at  least  possible — though  very  far  indeed  from  being 
probable — that,  should  the  Holy  Spirit  declare  to  us  a  better 
understanding  of  what  the  Canon  of  Scripture  should  be.  we 
should  hold  ourselves  ready  to  act  upon  that  leading.  That,  1 
think,  makes  plain  our  attitude  to  what  the  “  Catholics  ”  call 
tradition,  their  view  of  the  authority  of  the  Churcli,  often  spelt, 
of  course,  with  a  capital  T.  We  recognise  its  authority,  not 
because  it  is  the  Church’s  Tradition,  but  in  so  far — and  only  in 
so  far — as  it  makes  Christ’s  authority  operative. 

That,  however,  is  by  no  means  all  a  Congregationalist  has 
to  say  about  the  authority  of  the  Church.  I  realise,  of  course, 
that  there  is  this  difference  inter  alia  between  Baptists  and 
Congregationalists :  there  is  no  necessary  reason  why  Baptists 
.should  follow  this  or  that  Church  order,  while  Congregationalists 
have  it  as  their  raison  d’etre  to  bear  witness  to  a  specific  type 
of  churchman  ship ;  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  your  testi¬ 
mony  about  Believers’  Baptism  in  the  context  of  episcopacy, 
Presbyterianism,  or  independency,  whereas  Congregationalists 
could  only  quit  their  present  position  either  at  the  cost  of  admitting 
that  their  historic  witness  was  totally  mistaken,  or  had  now 
become  irrelevant  or  unworkable,  or  at  the  opportunity  of  bearing 
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witness  to  the  essential  truths  of  Congregationalist  churchmanship 
within  the  wider  context  of  a  united  Church  in  which  those 
truths  were  generously  mingled  with  others  no  less  essential. 
Yet  it  is  true  that  Baptists  have — if  I  may  say  so — very  wisely 
preferred  a  congregational  form  of  Church  order;  and  so  far 
Congregationalists  have  not  been  too  enthusiastic  or  very  unani¬ 
mous  about  their  “  walking  out  ”  with  the  Presbyterians !  So  it 
is  by  no  means  irrelevant  for  me  to  ask  in  this  context  what  I 
take  to  be  a  very  important  question  :  what  of  the  Church 
Meeting  and  its  authority? 

I  have  heard  the  Church  Meeting  spoken  of  in  such  terms 
as  to  make  me  fear  that  having  at  the  Reformation  been  delivered 
from  an  infallible  Church,  and  at  some  later  date  not  so  precisely 
defined  from  an  infallible  Book,  I  had  fallen  into  the  intolerable 
tyranny  of  an  infallible  local  congregation !  That  would  have 
as  little  to  be  said  for  it  as  an  infallible  Pope !  When  we  stres.s 
the  importance  of  the  local  Church  Meeting  and  its  authority, 
what  do  we  mean?  Not  that  any  group  of  Christians,  band^ 
together  as  a  Church,  is  sure  to  be  right ;  it  has  as  much  chance 
of  being  right  and  wrong  as  any  similar  group  of  Christians, 
either  in  Church  Meeting,  Presbytery,  or  Assembly.  Nor  do  we 
account  our  local  Churches  an  illustration  of  the  benefits  of 
democracy  and  majority  rule.  Our  Church  Meetings  have 
authority,  in  so  far  as  they  are  authoritative  at  all,  when  and 
only  when  the  local  Church  believes  itself  to  be  led  to  such  and 
such  decisions  by  the  great  head  of  the  Church;  and  so  the 
true  authority  of  the  Church  is  the  same  essentially  as  the  true 
authority  of  the  Bible — the  authority  of  Christ  Himself.  Church 
Meetings,  like  General  Councils,  may  err ;  but  when  they  rightly 
interpret  the  mind  of  Christ  their  authority  is  immense.  John 
Owen,  with  more  logic  and  more  courage  than  many  of  his 
spiritual  progeny,  would  have  argued  further  that  exactly  the 
same  authority  belongs  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  to  the 
decisions  of  a  group  of  local  Churches  in  a  synod,  and  that  each 
local  church  would  be  bound  by  a  synod’s  decision  in  so  far  as 
that  decision  was  recognisably  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Conscience. 

As  I  pass  to  speak  of  the  authority  of  individual  conscience, 
let  me  set  side  by  side  two  quotations,  one  famous  and  the  other 
more  than  half -forgotten,  though  it  is  just  as  important;  both 
refer  to  other  matters  than  the  particular  one  upon  which  I  want 
to  focus  attention  now,  the  absolute  importance  of  each  man’s 
own  faith,  his  own  decision,  and  his  own  responsibility. 

First,  John  Robinson’s  famous  words  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
as  he  bade  them  godspeed ;  “  I  charge  you  before  God  and  His 
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blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  me  no  further  than  you  have 
seen  me  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  God  reveal  any  thing 
to  you  by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  be  as  ready  to  receive  it 
as  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry,  for  I  am  verily 
persuaded  that  the  Lord  hath  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out 
of  His  holy  Word.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the 
condition  of  those  reformed  Churches  which  are  come  to  a 
period  in  religion  and  will  go,  at  present,  no  further  than  the 
instruments  of  their  reformation.  The  Lutherans  cannot  be 
drawn  beyond  what  Luther  saw.  Whatever  part  of  his  will  our 
God  has  revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it ; 
and  the  Calvinists,  you  see,  stick  fast  where  they  were  left  by  that 
great  man  of  God,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things.  This  is  a  misery 
much  to  be  lamented.” 

Second,  some  words  of  the  great  John  Owen  on  the  Church 
as  a  voluntary  society  :  “  Persons  otherwise  absolutely  free  .  .  . 
do  of  their  own  will  and  free  choice  coalesce  into  (the  Church) 
....  It  is  gathered  into  this  society  merely  by  the  authority 
of  Christ;  and  where  it  is  so  collected,  it  hath  neither  right, 
power,  privilege,  rules,  nor  bonds,  as  such,  but  what  are  given, 
prescribe,  and  limited,  by  the  institution  and  laws  of  Christ. 
Moreover,  it  abides  and  continues  on  the  same  grounds  and 
principles  as  whereon  it  was  collected,  namely  the  wills  of  the 
membCTS  of  it,  subjected  to  the  commands  of  Christ.  This  is 
as  necessary  unto  its  present  continuance  in  all  its  members  as  it 
was  in  its  first  plantation.  ...  No  man  can  by  any  previous 
law  be  concluded  as  unto  his  interest  in  such  things ;  nor  is  there 
any  general  good  to  be  attained  by  the  loss  of  any  of  them.  None, 
therefore,  can  coalesce  in  such  a  society,  or  adhere  unto  it,  or 
be  in  any  way  belonging  unto  it,  but  by  his  own  free  choice  and 
consent.  .  .  .”  {True  Nature  p.  61). 

By  the  authority  of  individual  conscience,  therefore,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  understood  to  mean  that  personal  autonomy  and  choice 
which  recognises  and  accepts  truth,  that  personal  factor  which 
enabled  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  to  speak  of  the  Gospel  both  as 
something  which  he  had  received,  which  existed  before  and 
independently  of  him,  and  also  as  “  my  Gospel.” 

It  is  sometimes  said,  of  course,  that  this  third  "  secondary  " 
authority  is  reason ;  and  the  claim  is  made  that  whatever  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  may  be  must  commend  itself  to  reason,  which 
means  as  often  as  not  some  individual  person’s  reason.  I  do  not, 
let  me  say,  share  in  that  apparent  derogation  of  reason  which  is  so 
disastrous  a  feature  of  much  modern  theology — and  philosophy, 
for  that  matter,  too.  Debtor  as  I  am  to  Karl  Barth,  I  cannot  agree 
what  I  suppose  he  teaches  about  analogis  entis ;  not  least 
because  it  seems  to  deny  what  Paul  teaches  in  the  first  and  second 
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chapter  of  Romans;  yet  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
talk  as  if  reason  were  the  chief  and  distinctively  human 
diaracteristic  of  mankind,  which  is  in  fact  an  inheritance  of 
Graeco-Roman  civilisation  and  culture  which,  as  I  think,  we  have 
I  accepted  too  unthinkingly,  I  believe  that  Emil  Brunner’s  attack 
I  on  such  abstract  thinking  in  the  first  series  of  his  recent  Gifford 

1  Lectures  (especially  that  on  Personality  and  Humanity)  is  well 

founded;  and  therefore  I  suppose  we  must  accordingly  reject 
the  notion  that  the  only  aspect  of  man  which  matters  is  the  divine 
reason  dwelling  in  him,  which  would  mean,  surely,  that  “  it  is  .  .  . 
an  abstract,  impersonal,  general  principle  .  .  .  which  makes  men 
human  ”  (op.  cit.  p.  94) ;  and  we  must  realise  that  “  the  Christian 
concept  of  personality  ...  is  the  call  of  God,  summoning  me, 
this  individual  man,  to  communion  with  him  ”  (idem). 

The  bearing  of  this  on  our  discussion  of  authority  I  take 
to  be  this  ;  Christ  and  His  Gospel  are  not  addressed  to  the  reason 
,  alone,  but  to  the  whole  individual  personality.  It  is  a  challenge 
not  to  the  reason  alone,  but  also  to  the  will,  the  emotions,  and 
whatsoever  else  it  may  be  of  which  we  are  compact.  To  use 
Brunner’s  words  again  :  "  a  divine  /  calls  me  Thou  and  attests 
,  to  me  that  I,  this  individual  man,  being  here  and  being  so,  am 
seen  and  called  by  God  from  all  eternity  ”  (idem).  So  the 
r  challenge  of  the  Gospel  comes  to  me  not,  as  so  many  theolc^ians 
and  philosophers  seem  to  think,  in  the  form,  “  Will  you  accept 
this  as  true  ?  ”  That  is  only  part  of  the  matter.  The  real  question 
is:  “What  think  ye  of  Christ?”  It  is  a  question  of  total 
commitment  to  or  a  total  rejection  of  Christ;  and  that  is  the 
whole  crux,  I  suggest,  of  the  problem  of  authority.  And,  surely, 
it  is  here  that  we  see  how  that  treatment  of  individual  reason 
as  if  it  were  the  measure  of  all  things,  which  finds  its  classic 
expression  in  the  Enlightenment  and  its  reductio  ad  absurdum 
in  the  more  recent  writings  of  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  misunderstanding  and  a  perversion  of  that 
\  utterly  and  intimately  personal  relationship  in  which  every  man 
\  stands  to  the  course  of  all  authority. 

ISoME  Conclusions. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  however  we  come  to  this  problem 
of  authority  we  are  confronted  with  the  authority  of  Christ 
Himself,  and  that  all  “  secondary  ”  authorities  are  valid  and  useful 
and  really  authoritative  in  so  far,  and  only  in  so  far,  as  they 
reflect  and  make  effective  the  one  supreme  authority.  On  that 
basis  let  me  table  in  conclusion,  with  almost  no  comment  or 
expansion,  some  conclusions  which  follow  from  it. 

The  deepest  religious  conviction  and  assurance  are  known  by 
those  who  are  aware  of  no  tension  between  these  three 
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“  secondary  ”  authorities.  When  a  man’s  personal  convictions 
are  in  harmony  with  the  witness  of  Scripture  and  the  consensus 
fidelium  he  knows  real  certainty.  This  is  to  know  with  all  the 
saints  what  is  the  breadth  and  length  and  heighth  and  depth,  and 
to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge.  The 
historic  and  the  social  nature  of  Christianity  alike  require  that 
personal  conviction  should  be  at  one  with  the  faith  once  for  all 
delivered  to  the  saints  and  the  common  experience  of  all  else 
who  have  found  salvation  in  Christ.  It  is  when  the  Bible,  the 
Church,  and  the  believer  say  one  thing  that  the  authority  of 
Christ  is  most  surely  acknowledged. 

I  should  claim,  too,  that  authority  is  absolutely  personal ;  and 
therefore  I  have  the  deepest  suspicion  of  theologians,  philosophers 
and  scientists  who  want  me  to  think  that  the  truth  of  the  universe 
can  be  expressed  in  abstract  or  intellectual  terms.  I  think  it  is 
mistaken  theology  to  think  of  revelation  propositionally ;  and  I 
like  it  no  better  when  philosophers  and  scientists  want  me  to  find 
the  final  truth  whose  authority  I  must  acknowledge  in  ideas.  This 
may  estrange  me  from  some  orthodox  and  almost  all  modernist 
theologians ;  but  I  can  only  declare  my  belief  that  true  authority 
is  always  personal  authority,  and  that  in  the  Gospel  the  God-man 
confronts  me  with  all  his  immense  authority.  It  is  always 
personal,  never  abstract,  never  simply  rational  or  emotional. 

Finally,  I  should  claim  that  the  logic  of  this  is  that  there  can 
be  no  final  external  standards  of  authority,  and  therefore  no  final 
external  security.  It  is  the  besetting  temptation  of  us  all  to 
try  to  find  some  “  secondary  ”  authority  which  will  appear  to 
afford  us  sufficient  security  to  screen  us  from  the  ordeal  of 
personal  encounter  with  Christ  himself ;  the  Bible,  the  Church, 
even  our  personal  convictions.  But  there  is  no  such  external 
security,  nor  can  there  be,  valuable  as  such  “  secondary  ” 
authorities  may  be,  and,  I  believe,  are.  My  picture  of  the 
true  believer  is  not  of  a  comfortable  recluse  who  can  discourse 
about  what  the  Bible  says,  what  the  Church  teaches,  or,  worse 
still,  “  What  I  think  ” ;  but,  rather,  of  one  who,  knowing  ail  that 
the  facts  can  teach  him,  not  neglecting  what  his  fellows  have 
learned,  nor  without  convictions  of  his  own  as  well,  gets  on  with 
the  job  of  living  in  constant  response  to  the  ever-present  Christ, 
seeking  to  understand  and  obey,  to  trust  and  to  serve  him  to  whom 
all  authority  in  heaven  and  earth  has  been  given. 

John  Huxtable. 


The  Necrologies  of  John  Dyer. 

IN  a  previous  article  the  recently  discovered  diaries  of  John 
Dyer  were  described  and  attention  was  called  to  the  remarkable 
series  of  notes  on  his  deceased  friends  and  acquaintances  which 
came  at  the  end  of  them.  In  the  1823  diary  there  are  sixty- 
one  entries  in  Dyer’s  necrology,  in  1827  eighty-one,  in  1836 
eighty-four  and  in  1837  one  hundred  and  four.  The  following 
items  from  the  necrologies  are  revealing  and  of  some  historical 
interest  and  importance.  Entries  regarding  those  who  have  found 
a  place  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  are  marked 
D.N.B. 

1823 

12.  Old  Mr.  Dawson  (formerly  Pastor  of  the  Ch.  at  Princes 
Risboro’)  in  his  89“  year.  I  know  but  little  of  his  former 
history ;  the  reason  of  his  removal  from  P.R.  was  a  piece 
of  folly  such  as  has  occurred  more  than  once  of  late  years — 
a  desire  to  re-marry  most  unsuitably !  Oh  to  be  useful  while 
I  can  &  never,  never,  to  excite  the  pity  or  indignation  of 
the  friends  of  Christ  by  acts  of  senile  indiscretion,  sh'‘  I  be 
spared  to  old  age. 

14.  Mr.  Edmonds,  Birmingham,  aged  73 — for  36  years  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Bond  St — one  of  that  generation  of  preachers 
now  fast  wearing  away,  who  permits  themselves  to  jest  in 
the  pulpit. 

36.  Dear  bro  Ward,  of  Serampore !  a  loss  indeed  to  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  India.  He  was  removed  after  one  day’s  illness, 
on  the  7“  March.  So  uncertain  is  life,  even  the  most 
valuable.  He  was  eminent  for  spirituality  of  mind,  which 
diffused  itself  thro’  all  his  converse.  You  could  not  be  with 
him  without  perceiving  that  he  walked  with  God — And  yet, 
in  the  unhappy  affair  between  Serampore  and  the  Soc*^  he 
was  sadly  warped  by  prejudice !  Let  that  now,  however, 
be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion ! 

37.  July  28.  Litle  did  I  imagine  that  ere  my  return  from  my 
Cornish  tour,  I  sh**  hear  of  the  death  of  dear  Hinton  of 
Oxford,  but  so  it  is.  He  was  seized  with  spasms  at  Reading, 
&  expired  there  after  a  few  hours  illness.  His  loss  will  be 
felt,  tho  not  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Ward’s.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  natural  powers,  improved  by  consider- 
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able  intercourse  with  the  world — ^not  of  great  learning,  but 
possessed  the  art  of  making  the  best  use  of  what  he  had. 
Unusually  fluent  in  conversation  with  something  of  a  poetical 
vein  that,  combined  w"*  a  very  graceful  delivery,  made  his 
ministry  very  fascinating !  I  could  add  more,  but  for  the 
present  must  forbear !  May  a  holy  &  able  man  be  raised 
up  to  succeed  him  at  Oxford ! 

56.  Sir  Sam  Spicer,  Kn,^,  Mayor  of  Portsmouth,  a  brewer,  on 
whom  I  had  called,  tho  in  vain,  for  the  Mission.  He  appeared 
a  remarkably  vacant  &  stupid  old  man. 

1827 

25.  This  morning,  Apr.  9  rec**  the  solemn  news  of  the  death  of 
dear  M'  Young,  of  Stepney,  after  an  illness  of  only  10  days. 
Yesterday  I  heard  that  he  was  ill,  &  now  he  is  gone — I  doubt 
not  to  join  the  glorious  company  above !  He  was  a  most 
amiable,  modest,  pleasant  man — of  considerable  learning  & 
fine  taste  under  the  direction  of  sincere  piety.  The  unhappy 
disputes,  respecting  his  election  at  Stepney,  must  have  been 
peculiarly  trying  to  him — but  how  little  did  he,  or  any  one 
else  anticipate  such  a  termination !  May  God  sustain  his 
afflicted  widow,  &  interpose  to  repair  the  breach  thus 
occasioned  in  the  important  office  at  S. 

D.N.B. 

27.  Rev.  Rob*-  Hawker,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Charles,  Pl)rmouth, 
aged  73,  a  man  well  known  for  many  years  past  as  the 
leader  of  the  Ultra  Calvinists — if  indeed  his  system  may  not 
more  properly  be  term**  Antinomianism.  My  beloved  Agnes 
&  I  were  married  by  him  at  his  own  church  in  1803,  &  as 
I  was  his  neighbour  for  seveal  years,  frequently  his  hearer 
&  connected  with  him  in  the  Committees  of  several  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institutions,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  character,  for  whatever  failings  he  had, 
he  was  a  man  without  disguise.  No  one  can  deny  to  D*'  H. 
the  praise  of  warm  &  active  benevolence.  The  poor,  the 
sick  the  aged  and  the  young  alike  attracted  his  Notice  for 
their  wants  and  distresses  his  heart  could  feel,  &  to  relieve 
them  his  purse  was  open  &  his  influence  indefatigably  exerted. 
I  know  not  that  I  have  ever  seen  one  who  excelled  him  in 
this  respect.  His  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
others  was  real,  I  think,  &  fervent;  tho  what  I  consider  his 
sadly  distorted  views  of  divine  truth  tended  sadly  to 
neutralize  it.  His  memory  was  very  tenacious  &  as  he  read 
little  besides  the  Bible,  it  was  amply  stored  with  passages  of 
holy  writ.  At  the  same  time,  whether  in  conversation  or 
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in  preaching  it  would  often  appear  that  quotation  followed 
quotation  without  any  distinct  connexion  or  edifying  illustra¬ 
tion  of  their  meaning.  He  had  all  the  requisites  of  an 
orator,  without  turning  them  to  much  account — a  com¬ 
manding  figure,  striking  countenance,  most  penetrating  eye, 
thorough  self-possession,  a  voice  flexible  &  sonorous,  capable 
of  filling  with  ease  the  largest  place,  &  a  tongue  voluble  to  a 
degree  almost  unprecedented.  Indeed,  this  faculty  of  pouring 
out  at  will  copious  citations  from  Scripture,  intermingled 
with  a  kind  of  running  comment,  expressed  in  a  luscious 
colloquial  dialect,  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  constituted, 
among  the  great  herd  of  professors  who  think  but  little,  & 
resolve  nearly  all  religion  into  feeling,  the  grand  secret  of 
his  popularity,  while  to  himself  it  was  doubtless  a  great 
temptation  to  lay  aside  those  habits  of  study  which  he  found 
were  not  wanted  to  furnish  him  with  something  to  say.  But 
I  do  not  mean  to  delineate  his  theological  system.  It  would 
be  a  very  desirable  service  for  the  church  if  some  competent 
person  who  has  leisure  for  the  task,  would  carefully  collect 
from  his  numerous  tracts  &c  published  during  the  last  20 
years,  the  essence  of  his  system,  &  show  wherein  it  disagreed 
with  the  word  of  God.  D'  H.  was  ambitious,  &  domineering ; 
but  the  part  of  his  conduct  which  always  appeared  the  most 
inconsistent  in  my  view  was  his  introducing  his  sons  Charles 
&  Jacob,  especially  the  latter,  into  the  Church.  I  conversed 
with  him  once  on  the  subject,  &  thought  he  was  evidently 
embarrassed,  but  I  had  not  firmness  enough  to  tell  him  what 
many  besides  myself  thought  of  the  business.  I  could  add 
more,  but  I  am  not  writing  his  obituary.  Before  the  Supreme 
Judge  he  has  appeared  to  render  his  account — there  I  must 
leave  him.  ‘  Qualis  erat,  iste  dies  indicabit.’ 

37.  Robert  Stevens,  Esq.  of  Shacklewell,  73.  Treasurer  of  the 
Protestant  Society  for  promoting  civil  and  religious  Liberty. 
Director  L.M.S.,  Comm*  B.  &  F.B.S.  &  indeed  connected 
more  or  less  with  most  of  our  leading  religious  Institutions. 
An  active  man  of  business,  &  I  suppose  a  genuine  lively  Xt". 
D'  Conquest  his  worthy  son-in-law  spoke  of  him  this  morn* 
at  the  Comm*  of  the  R.T.S.  as  eminently  exemplifying 
Ps.  XXXVII.  37.  All,  however,  do  not  concur  in  similar 
eulogiums.  M*"  S.  formerly  subscribed  10  G*  annl  to  our 
Mission,  but  withdrew  it  on  pretext  of  strict-communion ! 
May  8. 

D.N.B. 

38.  Rev.  Leigh  Richmond,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Turvey,  Beds 
&  Clerical  Sect,  to  the  R.T.  Society  &  author  of  two  or 
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three  of  the  most  popular  publications  circulated  by  that 
Society,  The  Dairman’s  Daughter,  Negro  Servant  &c.  He 
was  a  man  of  genuine  piety  and  expansive  benevolence 
possessing  a  vigorous  imagination  and  fine  taste  &  rejoicing 
to  consecrate  all  his  talents  to  the  service  of  him  who  gave 
them.  The  news  reached  us  this  morning  (May  11)  as  we 
were  assembled  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  T.S.  &  spread 
much  concern  &  I  hope  a  feeling  of  solemnity  through  the 
very  numerous  assembly,  or  rather  assemblies,  as  two  rooms 
were  occupied ! 

49.  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  63,  for  many  years  celebrated  as  a 
singer  &  who  assisted  D*'  Rippon  in  preparing  his  tunebook 
for  the  press.  He  was,  I  believe,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Prescot  St,  but  his  tuneful  propensities  proved  a  snare  to 
him — his  domestic  life  was  eminently  unhappy — ^and  he  died 
in  a  state  of  derangement !  I  think  of  my  dear  brother  with 
concern,  when  I  remember  the  end  both  of  Bright,  Maze 
Pond  &  Walker!  Alas,  how  melodious  may  the  voice  be, 
when  the  heart  is  utterly  &  hopelessly  dumb ! 

67.  M"^  Timms,  Sen'  of  Devonshire  Sq.  formerly  a  Deacon  of 
M'  Fuller’s  ch.  at  Kettering,  &  one  of  the  little  band  who 
met  to  form  the  B.M.  Society,  Oct.  2.  1792.  I  suppose  M' 
Hogg  now  to  be  the  only  Survivor  of  that  company. 

D.N.B. 

79.  Rev.  Alex^  Waugh,  D.D.  aged  74,  for  46  years.  Pastor  of 
the  Sco  Presbyterian  Church  in  Well  S'.  Oxford  S*.  an 
excellent  &  venerable  man,  who  has  long  occupied  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  among  our  public  religious  characters.  He  had 
powerful  imagination,  which  long  and  habitually  exercised 
upon  Sacred  subjects  had  induct  an  original  &  attractive 
style  of  expression  in  his  public  exercises — &  was  a  fertile 
source  of  wit  &  humour  in  his  colloquial  intercourses.  He 
excelled,  particularly,  in  public  prayer  when  the  intellectual 
feature  I  have  noticed  was  happily  combined  with  much 
devotional  fervour  &  pathos.  Of  the  state  of  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  or  his  success  in  the  grand  object  of  winning  souls  for 
Christ  I  know  very  little. 

1836 

6.  Rev.  J.  W.  Morris,  residing  near  Bungay,  formerly  of 
Dunstable,  in  former  times  the  intimate  friend  of  Carw, 
Ryland  &  Fuller,  author  of  a  life  of  the  latter,  &  some  O' 
Works — ^a  man  certainly  of  ability,  but  whose  later  years 
have  been  considerably  under  a  cloud.  I  knew  but  little  of 
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him  personally  but  it  appeared  to  me  there  was  always  an  air 
of  pompous  self  conceit  abo*  him.  He  is  now  gone,  however, 
to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth. 

12.  John  Bell  Esq.  71.  an  eminent  Chancery  Counsel,  the 
intimate  friend  of  Lord  Eldon.  We  consulted  him  in 
reference  to  John  Deakin’s  will,  &  he  very  kindly  return** 
the  fee.  It  was  said  of  him  that  tho’  the  ablest  lawyer  at 
the  bar  he  could  neither  speak,  or  write,  or  walk.  His  dialect 
was  thoroughly  Cumbrian,  his  handwriting  none  but  his  clerk 
c**  decypher,  &  he  was  lame,  having  a  deformed  foot. 

46.  John  Pownell  Esq.  77.  deacon  of  the  Sabbatarian  Bapt. 
Church  in  Eldon  S*.  for  51  years,  &  I  suppose  nearly  the 
sole  male  member  in  it.  He  appeared  a  worthy  man,  though 
not  of  very  strong  mind.  His  son,  Henry,  is  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  property,  a  firm  High  Churchman,  who  occupies 
Spring  Grove,  near  Hounslow,  formerly  the  residence  of  Sir 
Jos**  Banks. 

53.  The  only  son  of  James  Low,  of  Gracechurch  S‘.  a  youth 
of  17  or  18,  with  a  distressing  deformity  on  one  side  of  his 
face.  Of  his  character  &  spiritual  state  I  am  ignorant. 

D.N.B. 

82.  Rev.  John  Rippon,  D.D.,  85,  after  having,  for  several 
years,  been  incapable  of  public  service.  He  was  by  far  the 
oldest  member  in  our  body,  &  ever  since  the  death  of  D' 
A.  Rees,  the  father  of  the  United  body  at  Redcross  Street. 
He  succeeded  D''  Gill  at  Carter  Lane  in  1773,  &  as  the  ly 
began  in  1720,  the  two  occupied  the  same  station  for  116 
years !  D'  R.  had  his  excellences  &  his  failings  also,  but  he 
was  doubtless  a  good  &  useful  man.  May  I  be  ready  to 
follow  him.  I  do  not  wish  to  live  so  long. 

13.  Major  Gen.  Neville,  of  Sutton,  a  man  of  some  note  among 
I)eople  of  his  class — evangelical  church  people.  He  assisted 
in  supporting  a  little  '  conventicle  ’  in  his  parish,  though  his 
churchmanship  constrained  him  to  confine  his  own  attendance 
within  walls  were  no  gospel  truth  was  to  be  heard.  Such 
are  some  of  the  consequences  of  a  state  religion. 

17.  (Feb*'  17)  After  an  illness  of  several  years  originating  in 
a  contusion  of  the  hip,  Julia,  the  fifth  dau’’  of  M'  Wood  of 
Brentf*.  She  died  at  Melksham,  having  resided  there  some 
years  w***  M'  &  M”  Keen.  I  had  hoped  favourably  of  her, 
but  she  had  imbibed  very  fully  all  the  Irvingite  heresy,  like 
nearly  all  the  other  younger  members  of  that  numerous 
family.  This  case  like  many  others,  must  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  that  day. 
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44.  On  Wed.  12  Ap'  my  venerable  friend  &  father  IVilP* 
Steadman,  D.D.,  of  Bradford  entered  into  rest,  aged  abo* 
73.  Few  men  have  laboured  more  cheerful  zeal  in  the 
service  of  the  Redeemer  than  he.  Few  have  been  more  hon** 
by  tokens  of  divine  approbation,  &  the  universal  respect  & 
veneration  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  my  beloved 
father’s  most  intimate  friend.  At  that  time  he  was  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Broughton  whither  he  went  from  Bristol 
Academy.  In  1799  he  removed  to  Plymouth  Dock  &  soon 
after  obtained  for  me  a  situation  there.  In  Feb^  of  the 
following  year,  I  was  baptized  by  him,  &  I  &  my  Agnes 
enjoy**  his  pastoral  care  till  1805  when  he  removed  to  Brad¬ 
ford,  &  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Academy  newly  formed 
there.  In  a  few  years  his  first  wife  died,  &  soon  after  his 
very  hopeful  son  William.  Subsequently  he  married  Miss 
Meekes,  a  very  amiable  and  pious  woman,  but  deeply 
afflicted.  She  survives  him,  but  is,  I  hear,  totally  unconscious 
of  her  loss.  His  son  Thomas  lately  remov**  to  Bradford,  at 
the  unanimous  invitation  of  the  church,  late  Godwin’s. 
The  d"  own  church  was  provided  during  his  life-time  with 
an  acceptable  co-pastor  in  the  person  of  M'  H.  Dowson ;  the 
Academy  with  a  president  in  M'  Acworth  of  Leeds,  so  that 
the  good  man  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  breathe  out  his  soul 
into  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer.  Oh  to  follow  him  so  far 
as  he  follow**  Christ ! 

62.  Louisa  Goodenough,  who  was  long  our  servant  ‘  Susan  ’. 
Alas !  poor  young  woman,  her  mind  was  very  dark,  poisoned 
by  the  influence  of  an  establishment  on  ignorance.  But  did 
I  attempt  all  I  could  for  her?  I  have  long  been  self  con¬ 
demned  on  her  account.  She  is  beyond  the  reach  of  effort 
now ! 

63.  My  old  friend  M'  Burls  of  Edmonton  expired  in  peace  on 
Monday  26th  June.  For  many  years  he  was  the  London 
representative  of  our  Mission,  &  greatly  helped  dear  Fuller 
&  his  friends  by  his  judicious,  businesslike  unostentatious 
mode  of  managing  business.  To  me,  also,  he  was  an  import¬ 
ant  aid,  for  some  years  after  I  succeeded  to  the  Secretaryship. 
For  a  long  time  past  he  has  been  withdrawn  into  privacy, 
the  subject  of  great  bodily  infirnuties,  but  his  mind  serene  & 
peaceful.  At  length  the  kind  messenger  came  to  summon 
him  home  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age ! 

70.  On  Lord’s  Day,  16***  July,  my  dear  old  friend  &  intended 
father-in-law,  AF  Samuel  Jackson  of  Dorking,  in  his  81st 
year.  A  go^  old  disciple.  His  departure  was  eminently 
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peaceful.  He  came  to  his  grave  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully 
ripe. 

92.  Saf»}.  Hope  Esq.  of  Liverpool,  after  suffering  the  awful 
calamity  of  loss  of  reason,  apparently  occasioned  by  excessive 
mental  exertion  in  profitable  business.  He  was  the  great 
stay  of  the  Serampore  Mission.  May  the  result  prove  that 
a  merciful  providence  is  working  even  in  so  solemn  an  event 
as  this! 

103.  Mrs.  Deakin,  Glasgow,  a  choice  Christian  woman,  once  the 
most  influential  of  all  the  religious  people  in  that  city,  a  warm 
friend  of  Fuller  &  the  mission,  &  very  kind  to  me 'during 
my  visits  there.  Of  late  years  her  husband  has  suffered 
great  reverses  in  worldly  things,  &  as  both  were  warm 
partisans  of  Serampore,  we  have  had  little  intercourse,  but  I 
have  never  ceased  to  regard  them  with  affection  &  esteem. 

Those  interested  in  Baptist  history  will  recognise  Wm.  Ward 
of  Serampore,  James  Hinton  of  Oxford,  Solomon  Young  of 
Stepney  College,  Joseph  Timms,  the  Kettering  deacon,  Webster 
Morris  of  Clipston  and  Dunstable,  John  Rippon,  Wm.  Steadman, 
Wm.  Burls,  an  early  treasurer  of  the  B.M.S  ,  and  Samuel  Hope 
of  Liverpool,  who  helped  to  maintain  the  Serampore  missionaries 
after  their  breach  with  the  London  committee.  Dyer’s  notes 
throw  many  interesting  .sidelights  on  the  personalities  of  a  great 
generation. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Dignity  of  Man,  by  Lynn  Harold  Hough.  (Independent 

Press,  Ltd.  6s.). 

Dr.  Hough  argues  the  dignity  of  man  with  zest  and  copious 
illustration.  It  rests  in  man’s  relation  to  God,  who  gave  him 
intelligence,  authority  and  the  power  of  choice.  Man  betrays  his 
heritage  when  he  chooses  evil.  Repentance  is  essential  and  is 
awakened  by  the  vision  of  the  divine  love  in  the  Incarnation  and 
Death  of  Qirist.  Human  dignity  must  be  the  test  of  all  social 
planning.  Immortality  is  God’s  final  seal  on  human  worth. 

The  writer  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  deep-seated  nature  of 
evil,  or  to  the  riches  of  the  r^emption  wrought  by  Christ.  But 
the  book  is  worth  reading,  for  there  is  much  that  is  freshly 
written  and  stimulating  to  thought. 


Frank  Bupfard. 
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(continued) 

38.  Joseph  Angus,  1835-1837,  Edinburgh.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  nearly  all  the  correspondence  concerning  this 
most  eminent  scholar  and  it  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 

His  minister  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Pengilly,  trained  at 
Bristol,  1803-1807,  and  pastor  at  Newcastle,  1^7-1845,  where, 
among  many  other  activities,  he  established  the  first  Sunday 
School  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Angus  had  studied  Hebrew  "  under  the  guidance  of  his 
uncle,  his  esteemed  relative  Joseph  Harbottle,"  pastor  in 
Accrington  and  Classical  Teacher  at  Horton  College,  Bradford. 
Another  Tutor  was  Mr.  G.  T.  W.  Mortimer,  Headmaster  of  the 
Newcastle  Grammar  School;  later.  Head  of  the  City  of  London 
School. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  Mr.  Angus  wrote 
to  his  minister  : — 

“  Edinboro’.  Dec.  22d.  1833. 

“  My  dear  Sir, 

“  On  returning  from  the  labours  of  the  day,  I  duly 
received  your  kind  letter,  to  which  I  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  reply,  tho’  I  cannot  but  lament  the  necessity  under  which  I  am 
laid  of  introducing  myself  and  my  concerns,  when  paper  might 
be  applied  with  subjects  so  much  more  interesting  to  you,  and 
profitable  to  myself. 

“  So  long  as  my  desire  for  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Ministry  was  unconnected  with  any  appearance  of  selfishness,  I 
was  able  to  express  that  desire  with  a  boldness  which  might 
appear  to  some  little  short  of  Temerity,  but  when  this  inclination 
seems  sanctioned  and  supported  by  a  prospect  of  pecuniary 
advantage,  I  fear  lest  it  should  appear  to  be  rather  the  result  of 
some  mercenary  niotive,  than  of  Prayer  and  Meditation — I  can 
only  appeal  to  facts  for  proofs  that  I  am  not  actuated  by  any 
such  feelings — 

"  When  Mr.  Mortimer  first  proposed  that  I  should  go  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  his  recommendation  was  supported  by  the 
assurance  of  a  Scholarship,  and  the  probability  of  a  future  Fellow¬ 
ship  in  one  of  these  Universities.  A  short  time  ago,  finding  that 
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I  could  no  longer  continue  with  him,  without  giving  a  tacit  con¬ 
sent  to  comply  with  his  recommendation,  and  that  I  could  not 
conscientiously  subscribe  to  the  Articles  of  the  English  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  I  left  London,  and  came  hither,  not  however 
without  much  regret,  as  I  had  already  received  many  favours  from 
him,  and  as  I  was  leaving  many  apparent  advantages  of  a 
Pecuniary  as  w'ell  as  Literary  Nature. 

“  ‘  I  had  looked  forward  ’  (says  Mr.  M.)  ‘  to  your  College 
Career  as  a  source  of  credit  to  myself  and  to  you  both  of  credit 
and  emolument  ...  I  respect  your  motives  and  honour  the 
integrity  of  purpose  which  has  led  you  to  sacrifice  worldly  interests 
to  a  Sense  of  duty.’  etc.  dated  Octr.  5.  1833.  I  hope,  then,  that 
this,  as  well  as  the  Testimony  of  my  own  Conscience,  clears  me 
from  any  imputation  of  secularity  or  of  the  hope  of  pecuniary 
advantage  in  this  matter — 

“  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  use  so  much  egotism  in  this  short 
Apology,  you  will  however  excuse  it,  when  I  assure  you,  that  it 
is  not  less  disgusting  to  me,  than  it  can  possibly  be  disagreeable 
to  you. 

"  I  must  again  revert,  ‘  me  invito  ’,  to  myself,  and  state  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  progress  I  have  made  in  study,  which  has, 
(and  I  acknowledge  it  with  all  thankfulness)  resulted  as  much 
from  the  advantages  of  education  which  I  have  enjoyed,  as  from 
anything  else. 

“  To  commence  then  with  Mathematics  to  which  I  have  ever 
had  a  strong  inclination.  I  have  read  the  6  first  books  of  Euclid, 
1st  and  2d  Parts  of  Algebra.  Conic  Sections,  Trigonometry, 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  or  Fluxions  and  Fluents ; 
Mechanics — these  three  last  I  read  with  Mr.  Hall.  Prof,  of 


King’s  College;  in  Greek,  I  have  read  4  first  books  of  Homer’s 
Iliad :  Oration  of  Aeschines  con.  Ctesiph.  the  Odipus  Rex  of 
Sophocles,  Odipus  Coloneus  of  Do :  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides ; 
the  Septem  Con.  Thebas  of  Aeschylus,  the  Nubes  of  Aristophanes, 
and  in  short  the  greater  part  of  the  ‘  Collectanea  Majora  ’  and  the 
4  Gospels  and  the  Acts  in  Greek ; — 

“  In  Latin  I  have  read  4  Georgies,  and  6  first  books  of 
Aeneid,  1st  Book  of  Lucretius  ‘  de  Rerum  Nat.’  a  few  Satires 
of  Juvenal,  the  greater  part  of  Horace,  Cicero  ‘  de  Senec.  and  de 
Amic.’  Selections  from  Ovid.  Tacitus’  ‘  Life  of  Agricola  ’,  and 
his  ‘  Germania  ’.  xxi.  xxii.  and  xxiii.  Books  of  Livy  which  I  am 
now  continuing.  To  these  I  may  add  the  general  concomitants  of 
History  and  Geography.  The  classes  in  which  I  am  at  present 


engaged  are  Greek,  in  which  I  am  reading  ‘  Demosthenes  de  Cor. 
oratio ;  ’  and  Potter’s  Grecian  Antiquities ;  Latin  ;  ‘  Cicero  de 
Natura  Deorum ;  ’  and  extracts  frojri^  ^Martial.  Ad^i^-^orrtan 
Antiquities;  Livy;  and  woelfljr esiays  oh^Gflntt^fftMmnrftar  ’ — 
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“  Divinity,  I  am  reading  in  Dr.  Chalmers’  Class  the  Doctrines 
of  Christianity,  for  which  our  text  book  is  Hill’s  Lectures — ^and 
Edwards  on  Original  Sin  and  Freedom  of  the  Will : 

“  In  Hebrew  which  I  cannot  possibly  at  present  prosecute, 

I  have  read  about  25  Psalms  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Genesis — 
Some  of  these  are  private  studies,  as  Edwards.  To  this  I  may 
add  to  the  list  of  Private  Studies  ‘  Dugald  Stewart’s  Philosophy.’ 

“  I  still  however  think  that  I  can  derive  most  advantage  in 
one  of  the  Scottish  Colleges — the  opportunities  of  improvement 
are  so  great ;  had  I  written  a  week  later,  I  might  in  all  probability 
have  added  a  Bible  Class  which  Mr.  Innes  Junr.  and  I  purpose 
commencing  in  the  following  week. 

“  I  expect  too  to  engage  in  preaching  occasionally,  and  my 
present  engagements  will  admit  only  of  occasional  exercise  in 
this  part :  I  do,  therefore,  think  that  any  little  disadvantage 
attending  Edinboro’  as  far  as  Public  Speaking  is  concerned  is 
more  than  recompensed  by  advantages  of  another  Nature — 

"  Upon  considering  the  Vanity,  the  fleeting  and  transient 
scenes  of  life ;  I  do  sincerely  ‘  groan  ’  for  the  Time  when  I  shall 
bid  farewell  to  the  closer  studies  of  an  University;  Glad  shall  I 
be  when  I  may  turn  the  little  knowledge  I  possess  to  the  advantage 
of  my  fellow  men,  and  to  the  spreading  of  the  ‘  glorious  Gospel 
of  the  Blessed  God.’  I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  am  now  reading 
with  much  pleasure  Butler’s  Analogy :  it  is  an  able  work,  tho’  it 
merely  clears  the  way  for  the  intr(^uction  of  Scripture — I  often 
contemplate  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and 
the  more  I  consider  it  the  more  noble  and  super-human  it  appears 
to  be;  how  he  rejoiced  in  his  Tribulation: — One  of  the  most 
powerful  incentives  to  holiness  is  his  affecting  appeal  to  the 
Church  at  Philippi  (if  I  mistake  not)  ‘  I  told  you  often,  and  now 
tell  you  weeping,  that  there  are  some  who  walk  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.’  etc.  When  we  consider  that  this  is  he  who 
endured  so  many  Tribulations,  who  gloried  in  his  afflictions,  and 
who  looked  undauntingly  on  the  apparatus  of  martyrdom; — ^yet 
he  wept  as  a  child  when  he  considered  the  sins  of  those  who  were 
dearer  to  him  even  than  life — There  is  really  a  great  Beauty  in 
tracing  up  words  to  their  original  significations ;  in  this  operation 
I  derive  much  pleasure  from  Tooke's  Purley,  which  is  a  most 
entertaining  Work,  to  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  his  native 
language — the  Greek  too  of  the  New  Testament  is  remarkably 
expressive,  Stoxovo?,  Deacon,  clearly  points  out  the  humility 
and  working  disposition  of  these  servants  of  God,  (Sat,  and  xovw, 
dust). 

"  But  I  am  really  forgetting  myself,  thinking  I  am  writing 
to  an  equal,  you  must  then  excuse  this  aberration  from  the  subject 
in  question ; 
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“  I  have  not  given  any  direct  answer  to  the  queries  I 
received  by  your  letter,  I  shall  however  keep  them  by  me,  and 
answer  them,  if  necessary — 

"  On  calling  at  Mr.  Johnson’s  he  kindly  offered  to  allow  me 
to  enter  a  class,  composed  of  the  Students  of  the  Secession  who 
meet  for  reading  the  Greek  Testament  at  his  house — once  in  a 
fortnight  this  kind  offer  I  willingly  embraced :  I  am,  my  Dear 
Sir,  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness,  and  the 
interest  you  have  taken  in  my  welfare.  Please  remember  me 
kindly  to  Mrs.  P  and  Misses  P  and  H.P.  .  .  . 

“  Believe  me  your  affec  Brother  in  Christ, 

J.  Angus.” 

Letter  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Decern.  31st.  1833. 

“  To  Dr.  Ward’s  Trustees. 

“  Gentlemen, 

“  A  young  man,  (a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  of 
which  the  undersigned  are  the  Pastor  and  Deacons)  of  the  name 
of  Joseph  Angus,  about  18  years  of  age,  having  enjoyed  very 
considerable  literary  advantages  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mortimer,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  this 
Town  and  at  present  of  Brompton,  and  other  Tutors ;  and  who 
is  now  at  Edinburgh  pursuing  his  studies  under  Dr.  Chalmers 
and  other  Professors, — is  very  desirous  of  devoting  his  future 
life  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  His  abilities  for 
that  work  have  been  tried  by  us,  and  many  others,  who  are  of 
opinion  that  he  is  likely  to  be  a  very  interesting  and  useful 
Minister.  He  is  anxiously  desirous  of  continuing  his  studies  at 
the  College  of  Edinburgh,  preparatory  to  that  work.  His  father 
is  not  able  to  defray  the  expenses  that  would  thereby  be  incurred, 
and  we  respectfully  apply  to  you  to  grant  him  the  benefit  of  Dr. 
Ward’s  foundation. 

”  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  his  former  Tutor  (Mr. 
Mortimer)  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  when  our  young  friend 
quitted  him  at  Brompton  and  his  attendance  on  Mr.  Hall, 
Professor  in  King’s  College,  he  should  enter  at  either  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  and  strong  enducements  were  presented  before 
him ;  but  for  conscience  sake  he  declined  all  this,  and  chose  rather 
the  obscurity  and  poverty  generally  the  lot  of  Dissenting 
Ministers,  than  the  emoluments  and  honors  which  were  held  out 
as  within  his  reach. 

“  In  order  that  you  may  be  aware  of  what  progress  our  young 
friend  has  made  in  Study,  we  enclose  a  letter  written  to  his 
Pastor  on  the  2nd  page  of  which  he  states  this  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  of  the  subject. 

"  We  may  also  refer  you  to  Mr.  Gurney,  one  of  your 
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number,  who  had  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  Mr.  Angus 
a  few  weeks  since. 

“  Requesting  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible, 

“  We  are 
"  Gentlemen, 

“  Respectfully  yrs  etc 
“  Richard  Pengilly,  Pastor 
“John  L.  Angus  W.  Angus  Josh. 

“  Kedshaw  John  Fenwick  James 
“  Maxwell.  Deacons.” 

The  next  letter  is  from  William  Innes,  of  Edinburgh,  to 
W.  B.  Gurney,  Esq. 

“  Edin.  Jany  8—1834. 

“  My  dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  just  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  6th  and 
lose  no  time  in  replying.  Mr.  Angus  is  in  a  great  measure  un¬ 
known  to  me.  He  was  introduced  to  me  by  Mr.  Pingelly  (sic !) — 
But  he  has  joined  Mr.  Anderson’s  church  and  is  boarded  with  his 
brother.  He  (Mr.  A.)  says  he  has  prayed  at  some  of  their 
prayer  meetings  with  great  propriety  and  like  one  who  felt  the 
influence  of  divine  things. — Respecting  the  Sabbath  School  in  my 
chapel  my  son  proposed  to  try  and  teach  a  few  children  and 
applied  to  Mr,  Angus  to  join  him  in  it  as  a  person  of  more 
experience  in  this  way  than  himself.  But  this  School  has  I  think 
only  been  in  operation  two  or  three  weeks  and  last  night  Mr.  A. 
was  not  there. — probably  being  employed  in  preaching  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  I  understand  he  wishes  to  be  employed  in  this 
way. 

“  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  more  satisfactory  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  to  which  your  enquiries  relate. — 1  perfectly 
agree  with  you  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  decided 
evidence  of  sincere  I  would  say  deep  personal  piety  as  well  as 
talent  in  those  on  whom  you  bestow  the  benefit  of  the  trust  you 
mention. — You  are  probably  aware  that  Mr.  A.  has  a  defect  in  his 
right  hand. — I  do  not  know  if  it  arose  from  being  burnt  or 
some  contraction  about  it. — Let  me  add  that  I  do  not  think  you 
should  be  prejudiced  against  Mr.  A.  from  seeing  him  with  a  glass 
of  Toddy  as  this  is  sometimes  called  for  as  a  cheaper  article 
than  wine  when  it  is  thought  necessary  to  ask  for  something 
for  the  good  of  the  house  as  it  is  called.  I  was  asked  to  procure 
a  place  for  Mr.  A.  to  board  in  and  had  proposed  a  house  where 
he  was  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £40  a  year. — I  do  not  know  what 
he  pays  at  Mr.  Andersons.  But  I  suppose  it  is  sanewhat  near 
this, — ^this  house  suited  him  better. 

“  Mrs.  I.  is  still  exceedingly  unwell. — But  she  joins  me  in 
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kind  Christian  regard  to  you  and  yours.  Remember  me  particu¬ 
larly  to  Mr.  Joseph  to  whom  I  wrote  lately. 

“  I  am  My  Dear  Friend 
“  Yours  with  much  esteem 

“  William  Innes. 

“  My  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Steane. 

“  P.S.  In  attending  to  Mr.  A.s  defect  in  his  right  hand  I  do  not 
suppose  it  can  affect  his  usefulness  at  home.  It  might  only  be 
an  inconvenience  were  he  to  go  abroad.  I  mention  it  because 
everything  shd  be  in  one’s  view  in  deciding  between  twa 
competing  applications.” 

Letter  from  J.  Angus,  Stepney  College,  to  Henry  Tritton,. 
Esq.  (Undated). 

”  Sir, 

“  Possibly  you  may  have  heard  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Gurney  that  I  am  now  applying  for  Dr.  Ward’s  Trust  to 
prosecute  my  studies  at  one  of  the  Scotch  Universities — I  have 
thought  it  right,  therefore,  to  send  you  one  or  two  reasons  for 
an  immediate  application. 

“  I  might  first  state  however  that  the  plan  of  my  attending 
Edinburgh  this  session,  has  received  the  decided  approbation  of 
Mr.  Murch,  from  whom  I  have  received  a  testimonial. 

“I  have  also  received  Testimonials  from  Rev.  T.  G.  Hall.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  at  King’s  College,  London  under  whom 
I  studied  one  year :  from  Rev.  G.  F.  Mortimer  Head  Master 
of  the  Cadogan  Grammar  School,  Brompton,  who  was  my  Tutor  : 
also  from  Dr.  Chalmers  Professors  Pillans  and  Dunbar,  of 
Edinburgh,  under  whom  I  studied  one  Session  (1833-4)  previous 
to  my  coming  to  Stepney. 

“  These  Testimonials  I  have  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  E.  Steane, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trust : 

“  Having  spent  all  my  life  in  study,  I  feel  exceedingly 
anxious  to  enter  on  those  more  important  duties  to  which  I  hope 
to  make  all  my  acquisitions  subservient. 

“  By  receiving  the  Presentation  this  session  I  should  save 
one  year  for  ministerial  duties,  and  this  I  feel  of  great  importance 
when  so  many  have  already  been  devoted  to  previous  preparation. 

"  This  plan,  Mr.  Murch  approves  the  more,  as  it  will  afford 
me  opportunity  of  returning  to  Stepney  for  six  months,  after 
graduating;  that  I  may  continue  the  connexion  I  may  have 
formed  with  the  Churches  of  our  own  Denomination. 

“  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  should  endeavour  to  justify  an 
affirmative  decision. 

“  I  remain,  Sir,  “  Yours  truly 

”  J.  Angus.” 
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COPIES  OF  TESTIMONIALS. 

“  Edinburgh,  March  20th.,  1834. 

“  These  are  to  certify  that  Mr.  Angus  gave  regular 
attendance  on  the  Divinity  Hall  of  Edinburgh  for  the  Session  of 
1833-4;  that  he  submitted  to  the  ordinary  examinations  of  the 
Course,  and  acquitted  himself  most  ably  and  intelligently  under 
them,  and  that  as  far  as  is  known  to  me  his  conduct  is  consistent 
with  his  professional  views. 

“  Thomas  Chalmers.  S.S.T.P.” 

“  College  of  Edinburgh  :  18  April  1834 ; 

“  I  hereby  certify  that  Mr.  Angus  during  the  course  of  this 
session,  attended  the  senior  Humanity  Class  without  missing  an 
hour  that  his  conduct  was  correct  and  exemplary  that  he 
acquitted  himself  remarkably  well  in  the  Public  examinations; 
and,  in  the  different  exercises  prescribed  to  be  written,  exhibited 
extraordinary  proofs  of  diligence,  capacity,  and  proficiency. 

"  Mr.  A.  also  read  with  care  several  books  of  Livy  as 
private  studies  and  gained  a  prize  for  an  able  essay. 

“J.  Pillans.” 

"  College.  Edinburgh  4th  April  1834. 

“  I  hereby  certify  that  the  bearer  Mr.  Joseph  Ang^s  attended 
the  Third  Greek  Class  regularly  during  Session  1833-34.  that  his 
general  conduct  was  correct,  that  he  prepared  very  carefully  the 
lessons,  and  wrote,  with  success,  the  exercises  prescribed  in  the 
Class  and  that  his  progress  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  Langfuage 
was  such  as  merited  great  praise. 

George  Dunbar 

(Professor  of  Greek)” 

To  Joseph  Angus 

“  A  Student  of  great  merit  in  the  Third  Greek  Class  this 
prize  was  adjudged  for  a  Greek  Poem 
“  by  George  Dunbar  Prof. 

“  College  of  Edinburgh.  10th  April  1834.” 

“  Having  been  informed  that  Mr.  Angus  formerly  of 
King’s  College  London,  is  a  Candidate  for  an  exhibition  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  Testimony  in 
his  favour. 

“  While  attending  the  Mathematical  Class  over  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  preside  Mr.  Angus  was  particularly  marked  for 
his  attention,  assiduity,  and  the  rapid  progress  he  made  in  his 
studies — His  moral  character  is  I  believe  unimpeachable  and  his 
whole  conduct  and  acquirements  such  as  to  cause  great  regret 
to  me  that  he  had  left  the  College — I  feel  confident  that  should  he 
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obtain  the  exhibition  which  he  seeks,  his  zeal  and  talents  will 
reward  the  choice  made  of  him. 

“  Thomas  J.  Hall.  M.A.  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magd.  G)ll. 
Camb.  Professor  of  Maths.  King’s  Coll.  London.  Nov.  20th. 
1835  :  ” 

Letter  from  VV.  H.  Murch  to  “  Revd  E.  Steane." 

“  Stepney  College  Novr.  20.  1835. 

“  My  dear  Sir 

“  Mr.  Angus  will,  I  presume,  give  you  a  copy  of  the 
certificates  which  he  presented  to  our  Committee  when  he  applied 
for  admission  to  Stepney.  If  Mr.  Ward’s  Trust  should  deem  any 
testimonial  from  myself  desirable  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  Mr. 
Angus  has  fully  realized  the  expectations  which  were  formed. 
His  industry  has  been  unremitting  and  his  facility  in  acquiring 
and  communicating  knowledge  very  far  beyond  what  is  usually 
attained  at  his  age,  even  with  the  advantages  he  has  enjoyed. 

“  His  application  for  your  patronage  has  my  cordial  appro¬ 
bation,  and  when  he  has  graduated  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  receive  him  again  as  a  Student  at  Stepney. 

“  I  am,  My  dear  Sir, 

“Your’s  truly. 

“W.  H.  Murch.” 

APPLICATION  FROM  JOSEPH  ANGUS. 

"To  the  Trustees  of  Dr.  Ward’s  Trust. 

“  Gentlemen, 

"  I  beg  leave  to  offer  myself  as  Candidate  for  the 
Presentation  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  left  by  Dr.  Ward, 
which,  I  understand  is  now  vacant. 

"  Three  years  ago  I  entered  at  King's  Coll :  London,  where  I 
studied  Mathematics  one  year :  the  following  session  I  studied 
at  Edinburgh  and  last  year  I  was  admitted  to  Stepney,  with  the 
expressed  intimation  that  I  would  be  most  probably  a  successful 
Candidate  for  the  Trust  at  the  first  vacancy. 

"  The  present  application  has  received  the  decided  approba¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  W  H  Murch,  and  through  him  of  the  Stepney 
Committee. 

“  I  have  received  and  forwarded.  Testimonials  from  Rev. 
T.  G.  Hall,  Prof,  of  Maths,  in  King’s  College,  London :  from 
Dr.  Chalmers.  S.S.T.P.  in  Edinburgh  :  and  from  Professors 
Pillans  and  Dunbar  :  whose  Gasses  I  attended  in  Edinburgh. 

“  I  have  also  received  and  forwarded  a  Testimonial  from 
Rev.  W  H  Murch. 
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“  Should  I  be  successful,  I  should  endeavour  to  justify  your 
decision. 

“  I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

"  Yr.  obt.  servant 

“  Joseph  Angus 

“  Stepney  Coll : 

■“  Saturday  :  Nov.  21.  1835. 

Letter  from  G.  T.  W.  Mortimer,  Western  Gr.  School, 
Brompton — 

“  London — Nov.  21st.  1835. 

“  My  dear  Angus 

"  It  will  always  give  me  the  very  greatest  pleasure  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  high  character  which  you  maintained  whilst 
a  pupil  of  the  Newcastle  Grammar  School  and  subsequently  when 
living  under  my  roof — I  have  had  at  various  times  some  hundreds 
of  students  under  my  charge,  and  I  may  truly  say  that  amongst 
that  large  number  you  stand  unrivalled  for  talent,  assiduity,  un¬ 
exceptionable  moral  conduct  and  high  religious  principle,  and 
that  you  inspired  both  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  myself  with  a  feeling 
of  regard  and  attachment  which  will  last  through  life — 

‘‘  With  sincerest  wishes  for  your  success  in  your  present 
endeavours 

“  Believe  me  always,  most  truly  yours 

“  G.  T,  W.  Mortimer.” 

Letter  from  W.  B.  Gurney  to  Henry  Tritton,  Esq. 

"  12th.  Nov.  1835.” 

“  My  dear  Sir, 

"  On  reaching  home  last  night  I  found  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  Angus  of  Stepney  College — You  will  probably  recollect 
that  he  applied  two  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Ward’s  Trust 
being  then  a  student  at  Edinburgh — He  is  a  young  man  of  great 
piety  and  attainments  of  the  superior  order  but  we  negatived  his 
application  on  the  ground  of  his  having  passed  by  our  Academies 
or  Colleges  and  we  thought  the  precedent  would  be  injurious — 
and  I  think  there  was  an  intimation  in  the  Resolution  if  not  Mr. 
Steane  was  desired  to  convey  to  him  in  private  that  if  he  chose 
to  proceed  in  the  regular  course  he  could  probably  after  that  be 
successful. 

"  At  the  termination  of  that  Session  he  applied  and  was 
received  at  Stepney  and  has  been  from  that  time  very  highly 
esteemed.  He  has  now  received  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Newman’s 
Church  at  Bow  (the  Doctor  being  nearly  laid  aside  by  a 
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paralytic  stroke)  to  preach  to  them  for  a  month  with  a  view 
to  a  final  arrangement.  He  has  written  to  me  expressing  with 
great  modesty  his  fear  of  undertaking  such  a  charge  at  so  early 
an  age  and  with  a  little  expression  and  enquiry  whether  there  is 
a  probability  of  his  being  successful  in  his  applicn.  to  Dr.  Ward’s 
Trustees  at  the  same  time  asking  my  advice — I  have  written  to 
him  saying  that  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  success  if  he 
applies  but  referring  him  to  the  opinion  of  his  Tutors  whether 
the  call  of  Dr.  Newman’s  Church  is  such  as  he  ought  to  listen 
to  as  they  will  know  the  facts  and  also  be  able  to  judge  whether 
an  arrangement  could  be  made  which  should  unite  his  attaining 
further  advantages  with  his  connection  with  Dr.  Newman.  1 
shall  I  presume  hear  from  him  soon  but  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
inform  you  of  his  letter  lest  we  should  dispose  of  the  vacancy 
and  should  afterwards  regret  it. 

"  With  respects  to  Mrs.  Tritton 
“  I  remain 

“  My  dear  Sir 

“  Yours  V  faithfully 

“  W.  B.  Gurney.” 

Another  letter  from  Mr.  Gurney  to  Mr.  Tritton,  dated 

“  20  Novr.  1835.” 

“  My  dear  Sir, 

“  Mr.  Angus  has  applied  to  me  to  recommend  him  for 
the  Trust.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  go  thro’  his  course  and 
graduate  and  Mr.  Murch  wishes  very  much  that  having  done  so 
he  shd.  then  return  to  Stepney  for  a  year  thinking  that  a  theologi¬ 
cal  course  at  the  close  will  be  more  important  than  even  now. 
Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Angus  is  desirous  of  saving  the 
present  Session  which  he  has  ascertained  that  he  should  do  if 
he  reaches  Edinburgh  by  the  10th  or  12th  of  December.  Mr. 
Steane  had  at  first  rather  wished  that  he  should  close  his  Session 
at  Stepney  and  go  in  October  but  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Murch’s 
opinion  that  with  a  young  man  of  his  acquirement  and  talents 
which  are  considerable  we  shd.  not  be  able  to  keep  him  the  whole 
term  at  Edinburgh  and  then  one  at  Stepney  if  the  matter  were 
postponed  he  accedes  so  far  as  his  opinion  goes  to  the  permitting 
him  to  go  at  once. 

"  I  have  desired  hini  to  transmit  his  testimonials  to  Mr. 
Steane  to  be  laid  before  the  Trustees  and  you  will  of  course  hear 
from  him  on  the  subject  but  I  have  thot.  it  respectful  and  right 
to  give  you  this  intimation.  I  am 

“  Dear  Sir 

“  Yours  with  great  respect 
"  W.  B.  Gurney.” 
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Letter  from  Jos.  Angus  to  W.  B.  Gurney,  Esq.  Denmark 
Hill,  Camberwell. 

"  Bp.  Auckland 

"  June  17th.  1837. 

“  My  dear  Sir, 

“  On  the  preceding  page  I  have  sent  a  list  of  the  classes 
which  I  attended  in  Edinburgh — ^as  you  requested  in  my  dear 
Br.  T.’s  letter.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  oblige  me  by  remem¬ 
bering  me  kindly  to  him  and  assuring  him  that  it  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  execute  any  commission  he  may  give  me — For  the 
last  four  Sabbs.  I  have  been  preaching  to  a  few  poor  people  in 
this  very  destitute  neighbourhood,  not  without  some  hope  of  use¬ 
fulness. — Our  sufficiency  however  is  of  God — After  putting  off 
Park  St.  for  two  successive  months,  I  had  hoped  to  have  been 
there  next  sabb,  but  am  so  very  unwell  that  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  decline  it  entirely  or  at  least  till  Autumn,  when  I  hope  ‘  if 
God  will  ’  to  fulfil  my  engagement : —  or  should  it  be  His  pleasure 
that  I  never  enter  on  so  high  an  office  as  that  of  the  ministry 
may  I  still  say — ‘  His  will  be  done 

“  Believe  me.  My  dear  Sir, 

"  With  every  sentiment  of  respect 
"  Yrs.  sffy. 

"  Jos.  Angus. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  present  my  kindest  regards  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Jamieson . and  to  members  of  your 

Family." 

The  list  is  as  follows : — 

Session.  Classes.  Prizes. 

1833-4.  Senior  Latin.  English  Essay  on  "the  comparative  merits  of 

.Analogous  and  Transpositive  Languages.” 
1833-4.  Greek.  First  Prize  for  Greek  Tamlbics  on  "  Amens,  the 

Eye  of  Greece." 

1833-4.  Divinity. 
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1835-6.  Logic.  First  Prize. 

1835-6.  Natural  Phil.  Second  Prize. 

1835- 6.  Divinity. 

1836- 7.  Senior  Mathematics.  First  Prize. 

1836-7.  Moral  Philosophy.  First  Prize  (Gold  Medal). 

1836-7.  Belles  Lettres.  First  Prize  (Books). 

1836-7.  Students’  Prize  of  50  Gs,  for  Essay  "on  the  Influence 

of  the  writings  of  Ld.  Bacon.” 

1836.  Chemistrv. 

To  W'.  B.  Gurney  Esqr.,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Dr.  Ward’s  Fund. 

Mr.  Angus  “  acted  from  1838-44  as  Secretary  of  Stepney 
College,  and  had  thus  a  large  share  in  the  discussion  which  led  to 
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affiliation  with  London  University.  He  remained  Principal  for 
forty-four  years.” 

Soon  after  graduating  he  became  the  colleague  of  John  Dyer, 
the  second  Secretary  of  the  B.M.S.,  and  it  was  from  the  Baptist 
Mission  House  that  Mr.  Angus  wrote  the  following  letter,  in  a 
much  larger  and  more  flowing  script  than  was  customarj-  with 
him,  as  if  he  felt  the  joy  of  doing  it : — 

“  Sept.  21.  1840. 

”  Gentlemen. 

“  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  enclosed  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  Twenty  pounds  for  ‘  Dr.  Ward’s  Fund  ’  as  a  small 
acknowledgment  of  my  obligation  to  the  Trustees  during  the  two 
years  I  was  favoured  with  it. 

“  I  have  been  anxious  for  some  time  to  make  this  return 
and  am  thankful  that  circumstances  now  enable  me  to  do  it. 

“  Trusting  that  the  men  you  choose  may  be  increasingly  ‘  men 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ’ — 

"  Believe  me 

”  Yrs  resptfy 

“  Joseph  Angus. 

“  To  the  Trustees  of  Dr  Ward’s  Fund.” 

He  also  ”  repaid  to  Stepney  College  the  expense  of  his 
maintenance  there.”  In  a  Minute  of  Nov.  1840  the  Ward 
Trustees  testified  to  the  “  high  sense  of  Christian  principle  by 
which  he  has  been  actuated.” 

E.  J.  Tongue. 


W.  T.  WHITLEY  LECTURESHIP. 

The  management  committee  has  decided  to  call  the  new 
Baptist  Lectureship  by  the  name  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley 
as  a  tribute  to  his  memory  and  in  the  hope  that  the  lectureship 
will  further  the  interests  which  Dr.  Whitley  had  at  heart.  The 
first  Whitley  Lecturer  is  to  be  Prof.  H.  H.  Rowley.  His  subject 
will  be  “  The  Unity  of  the  Bible  ”  and  his  lectures  will  probably 
form  a  series  of  six,  to  be  delivered  first  of  all  at  Regent’s  Park 
Collie,  Oxford  on  Mondays  at  5.30  p.ni.  beginning  on  22nd 
January,  1951.  Our  readers  are  invited  to  be  present.  Donations 
to  the  lectureship  fund  will  be  welcomed. 
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The  Message  of  “In  Memoriam” 

A  CENTENARY  APPRECIATION 

Arthur  HALLAM  is  best  known  as  the  subject  of 
Tennyson’s  immortal  poem,  In  Memoriam.  Born  at  Bedford 
Place,  in  London,  on  February  1st,  1811,  he  was  at  Eton  from 
1822-27  and  in  1828  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
Alfred  Tennyson  met  him.  From  the  first  they  took  a  liking  to 
each  other  which  deepened,  as  the  acquaintance  became  close, 
into  intimacy.  Hallam  fell  in  love  with  his  friend’s  sister,  Emily 
— a.  love  which  was  reciprocated — but  the  engagement  was  a 
closely-guarded  secret  until  1832. 

On  leaving  Cambridge,  in  1832,  Hallam  settled  with  his  father 
at  7  Wimpole  Street,  in  London,  where,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
“  he  slaved  at  the  outworks  of  his  profession.”  Life  as  a  lawyer 
was,  however,  very  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  was  glad  and  grate¬ 
ful  to  leave  the  Courts  and  make  many  visits  to  the  rectory  of 
Somersby,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  fiancee  lived. 

”  The  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears,”  without  warning, 
“  slit  the  thin  spun  life  ”  in  Vienna,  whither  he  had  gone  in  quest 
of  health,  on  September  15th,  1833.  Arthur  Hallam  was  found 
lying  dead  upon  a  sofa  in  his  father’s  study.  The  cause  of  death 
was  the  sudden  rushing  of  blood  to  the  head,  a  weakness  to  which 
he  was  subject. 

On  St.  George’s  Day,  1850,  the  death  of  William  Words¬ 
worth  not  only  deprived  the  nation  of  a  major  poet,  but  left  the 
much-coveted  office  of  Poet  Laureate  vacant.  There  has  seldom 
been  such  eager  speculation  as  to  the  identity  of  a  new  Laureate, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  have  the  claims  of  so  many  noteworthy 
candidates  been  advanced. 

Tennyson  had  considerably  enhanced  his  claims  to  the 
laureateship  by  the  publication  of  In  Memoriam,  the  poem  which 
is  the  keystone  in  the  elaborate  arch  of  his  fame,  although  even 
so  he  was  offered — ^and  accepted — the  coveted  prize  only  after 
Samuel  Rogers  had  graciously  refused  it. 

Generally  allowed  to  be  Tennyson’s  sovereign  achievement 
in  the  sphere  of  poetic  art.  In  Memoriam  did  not  see  the  light 
until  June  1850.  By  a  piecemeal  process  it  came  into  being,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  poet’s  “  shaping  spirit  of  imagination  ”  began 
its  creative  masterpiece  not  long  after  Hallam’s  death.  He  often 
visited  the  grave  of  the  “  young  Marcellus  ”  in  Clevedon  Church, 
which  stands  on  a  lonely  hill  south  of  the  town  and  close  to 
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where  the  sea  breaks  “  on  the  cold  gray  stones.”  It  was  here 
that  Tennyson  started  to  write  the  small  elegies  “  for  Arthur’s 
sake,  just  as  he  would  have  liked  me  to  do  them.” 

Professor  A.  C.  Bradley,  in  his  admirable  labour  of  love,  A 
Modern  Commentary  to  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam,  does  not  con¬ 
tend  for  any  rigid  division  of  the  poem  into  parts.  He  admits  that 
“the  content  of  some  of  the  later  sections  implies  a  greater  distance 
of  time  from  the  opening  of  the  series  than  is  suggested  by  the 
chronological  scheme.”  Also  Tennyson  himself  late  in  life  gave 
a  scheme  of  the  poem  to  Mr.  Knowles  which  varies  in  one 
important  point  from  that  of  Professor  Bradley.  It  is,  however, 
quite  certain  that  the  changes  in  the  poet’s  mind  are  marked 
mainly  by  the  Christmas  sections,  but  also  by  other  oft-recurring 
seasons  and  anniversaries. 

Tennyson  tells  us  himself  that  the  divisions  are  made  by  the 
three  Christmastide  sections  XXVIII.,  LXXVIII.,  CIV.  If  the 
reader  will  follow  the  divisions  as  made  by  Professor  Bradley,  he 
will  see  how  the  poet  conceives  the  “  Way  of  the  Soul.”  In 
sections  I.  to  XXVII — up  to  the  first  Christmas — we  have  the 
first  part,  a  span  of  grief,  in  which  the  poet  looks  back  upon 
years  of  friendship  and  affirms  that  love  should  survive  the  loss 
of  the  loved  one,  but  little  reference  is  made  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  lost  friend. 

In  the  second  part — sections  XXVIII.  to  LXXVII. — the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  continued  life  of  the  dead  is  very  conspicuous,  and 
the  question  of  future  reunion  is  raised.  The  remembrance  of 
the  early  life  in  a  world  beyond  the  reach  of  death  is  stoutly 
and  strongly  affirmed.  There  is  a  passionate,  even  frantic,  desire 
for  the  nearness  of  the  dead  companion  . 

Part  three,  to  the  third  Christmas — LXXVIII.  to  CIII. — 
treats  of  the  possible  communion  of  the  living  with  the  dead, 
apparently  realised  in  a  trance : — 

So  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 

The  dead  man  touched  me  from  the  past; 

And  all  at  once  it  seem’d  at  last 
His  living  soul  was  flash’d  on  mine; 

And  mine  in  his  was  wound,  and  whirl’d 
About  empyreal  heights  of  thought. 

And  came  on  that  which  is,  and  caught 
The  deep  pulsations  of  the  world, 

Aeonian  music  measuring  out 
The  steps  of  Time— the  shocks  of  Chance — 

The  blows  of  Death.  At  length  my  trance 
Was  cancelled,  stricken  through  with  doubt. 

“  Stricken  through  with  doubt  ” ;  the  ecstasy  leaves  no  lasting 
assurance.  If  faith  is  to  conquer  in  the  end,  as  indeed  it  does. 
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it  is  not  by  the  aid  of  such  fanciful  and  fitful  illuminations,  but 
by  the  strength  which  it  draws  from  a  beautifully  persistent  love. 
The  tone  of  the  third  section  is,  however,  that  of  a  quiet  and  not 
unhappy  retrospection,  and  there  are  glimmerings  on  the  poet’s 
mental  and  spiritual  horizon  of  new  and  joyful  life  starting  to 
show  itself. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  part,  from  the  third  Christmas — 
sections  CIV.  to  CXXXI. — the  poet  wins  his  victory.  The  regret 
passes  away,  his  love  begins  to  grow  and  widen  in  the  wonderful 
and  welcome  knowledge  that 

That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God, 

That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  (Mie  far-off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

Nevertheless,  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  in  his  little  book 
on  Tennyson,  argues  that  the  immortal  In  Memoriam  is  not 
Christian  because  it  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  Resurrection. 
“  There  is,”  says  the  one-time  Master  of  Magdalen,  ”  no  allusion 
in  the  whole  poem  to  the  the  Resurrection,  the  cardinal  belief  of 
Christianity,  the  very  foundation-stone  of  Christian  belief ;  the 
very  essence  of  consolation,  of  triumph  over  death,  of  final  victory. 
It  is  impossible  that  one  who  was  a  Christian  in  the  strictest 
sense  should  not  have  recurred  again  and  again  to  this  thought 
in  a  poem  which  deals  from  first  to  last  with  death  and  hope.” 
But  is  it  not  true,  as  Canon  Anthony  Deane  has  pointed  out,  that 
the  Resurrection  Doctrine  is  implicit  in  the  poem?  Take,  for 
example,  the  eleventh  stanza  of  section  LXXXIV.,  describing  the 
meeting  of  two  souls  after  death,  when  they  would 

Arrive  at  last  the  blessed  goal. 

And  He  that  died  in  Holy  Land 
Would  reach  us  out  the  shining  hand. 

And  take  us  as  a  sing'le  soul. 

This  is,  what  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  has  finely  called,  “the 
living  act  of  the  hand  of  Him  Who  not  merely  lived  but  ‘died 
in  Holy  Land  Does  it  not  involve  the  doctrine  that  He  is 
risen?  Then  there  is  the  great  introductory  poem  beginning 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  love. 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face, 

By  fa&th,  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove. 

This  poem,  which  introduces  In  Memoriam,  was  apparently 
written  after  the  body  of  the  work  had  been  completed,  and  is 
dated  1849.  The  tone  of  quiet  resignation  and  supreme  faith  that 
pervades  it  would  strongly  suggest  its  composition  after  the  stage 
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of  doubt  and  despondency  had  been  thoroughly  and  triumphantly 
encountered.  God  is  the  supreme  Author  of  created  beings, 
rational  and  irrational.  A  school  of  thought,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  had  arisen  which  claimed  that  the  scientific  method  was 
the  adequate  and  only  sure  avenue  to  truth.  To  this  Tennyson 
did  not  assent.  He  held  that  there  were  some  things  which  were 
true  which  yet  could  not  be  proved;  and  these  things  are  to  be 
believed — “  Believing  where  we  cannot  prove.”  And  believing 
thus,  Tennyson  did  not  relinquish  the  foothold  of  faith.  Belief 
in  immortality  to  him  was  innate  and  intuitive.  “  Thou  wilt  not 
leave  us  in  the  dust  ”  is  almost  the  language  of  Psalm  xvi,  10. 
The  relation  of  God  in  Christ  to  us  involves  the  necessity  of  a 
personal  immortality  and  a  personal  resurrection. 

That  Christ  died,  and  rose  again,  and  sat  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  Alfred  Tennyson  never  doubted.  Moreover,  his 
faith  in  our  Lord’s  Resurrection  is  expressed  in  various  ways, 
perhaps  most  clearly  and  convincingly  at  the  conclusion  of  The 
Holy  Grail : — 

In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die. 

And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself. 

Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again. 

Speaking  of  these  last  three  lines  Tennyson  himself  informs  us 
that  they  are  “  the  (spiritually)  central  lines  in  the  Idylls.”  And 
it  is  in  the  thought  of  ”  that  One  Who  rose  again  ”  that  a 
struggling  faith  is  rewarded. 

”  Till  God’s  love  set  thee  at  his  side  again,”  Tennyson  wrote 
to  Queen  Victoria.  Her  Majesty  wrote  in  her  private  journal 
after  meeting  her  Poet  Laureate  at  Osborne  in  1833  : — “He  talked 
of  the  many  friends  he  had  lost,  and  what  it  would  be  if  he  did 
not  feel  and  know  that  there  was  another  world,  where  there 
would  be  no  partings;  and  then  he  spoke  with  horror  of  the 
unbelievers  and  philosophers  who  would  make  you  believe  there 
was  no  other  world,  no  Immortality,  who  tried  to  explain  all  away 
in  a  miserable  manner.  We  agreed  that  were  such  a  thing 
possible,  God,  Who  is  Love,  would  be  far  more  cruel  than  any 
human  being.”  “  Without  the  Resurrection,”  Tennyson  said  once 
to  Herbert  Warren,  “  I  can’t  see  how  the  apostles  took  heart 
again.” 

Hallam  Tennyson  writes  in  his  biography  of  his  illustrious 
father  : — "  That  my  father  was  a  student  of  the  Bible,  those  who 
have  read  In  Memoriam  know.  He  also  eagerly  read  all  notable 
works  within  his  reach  relating  to  the  Bible,  and  traced  with  deep 
interest  such  fundamental  truths  as  underlie  the  great  religions 
of  the  world.  He  hoped  that  the  Bible  would  be  more  and  more 
studied  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and  expounded  simply  by  their 
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teachers ;  for  he  maintained  that  the  religion  of  the  people  could 
never  be  founded  on  mere  moral  philosophy;  and  that  it  could 
only  come  home  to  them  in  the  simple,  noble  thoughts  and  facts 
of  a  Scripture  like  ours.”  It  would  be  a  tremendous  task  to  sift 
out  all  his  borrowings  from  the  Bible,  for  there  are  traces  of 
them  throughout  the  poem.  “  God’s  finger,”  “  idle  tales,”  “  the 
dust  of  praise,”  “  gods  of  gold,”  “  the  thews  of  Anakin,” — ^all 
these  one  feels,  have  sunk  so  deep  into  the  writer’s  consciousness 
that  they  rise  unbidden  to  his  lips,  faithful  interpreters  of  his  own 
thoughts,  yet  enriching  and  ennobling  his  verse  with  memories 
and  associations  that  no  other  words  in  the  language  possess.  The 
Bible  certainly  deepens  the  emotional  colouring  of  his  work,  as 
much  as  it  adds  to  the  vividness  of  his  sensuous  imagery.  Most 
skilful  and  convincing,  too,  is  his  use  of  the  Scriptural  stories 
of  Noah’s  ark  and  the  dove,  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the 
dead  and  his  homecoming,  of  Mary  Magdalene  anointing  Jesus 
”  with  costly  spikenard  and  tears,”  and  of  Paul  fighting  with  wild 
beasts.  Then  besides  many  references  to  passages  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  last  stanza  of  the  tenth  poem  may 
be  compared  with  Jonah  ii.  5 — “  The  waters  compassed  me  about, 
even  to  the  soul;  the  depth  closed  me  round  about,  the  weeds 
were  wrapped  about  my  head.”  It  would  seem  that  Tennyson 
has  wrenched  the  thought  from  its  context  and  woven  it  into  the 
context  of  Arthur  Hallam’s  death  : — 

Than  if  with  thee  the  roaring  wells 

Should  gulf  him  fathom-deep  in  brine; 

And  hands  so  often  dasp’d  in  mine. 

Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells. 

Among  the  supreme  accomplishments  of  elegaic  English 
poetry.  In  Memoriam — in  company  with  Milton’s  Lycidas, 
Dryden’s  Ode  In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Killigrew,  Shelley’s  Adonais, 
and  Matthew  Arnold’s  Thrysis,  assumes  an  honourably  high 
place.  The  gradual  restorative  power  of  the  Christian  faith  has 
never  been  unfolded  with  more  delicacy  of  feeling,  subtlety  of 
touch,  and  beauty  of  expression.  In  Memoriam  has  become 
sacred  because  of  the  inner  message  of  spiritual  hope  and  healing 
it  has  for  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  pore  over  it.  It  portrays 
the  several  phases  or  stages  of  development  through  which  a 
stricken  human  soul,  crushed  with  a  crowning  sorrow,  may  pass 
in  a  process  of  restoration  and  recovery,  to  the  attainment  of  an 
assured  hope. 

The  Incarnation  of  Christ  is  not  only  the  central  truth  of 
the  Christian  system;  it  is  Tennyson’s  conviction  that  it  is  the 
central  fact  of  all  history.  When  inquiries  were  addressed  to 
Tennyson  concerning  his  view  of  Jesus,  the  poet  instructed  his 
son,  Hallam,  to  say  :  “  I  have  given  my  belief  in  In  Memoriam.’* 
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In  Ae  powerful  prologue — already  alluded  to — Tennyson  calls 
Christ  "  Strong  Son  of  God  ” ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
he  once  said  that  “  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  most  tremendous  title 
possible.”  Son  of  God,  Son  of  Man — so  Jesus  was  to  Tennyson. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  divinity  and  the 
humanity  of  our  Lord,  as  so  many  theologians  have  unwittingly, 
and  wittingly,  done.  To  the  poet  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  all 
human,  all  divine — 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood.  Thou; 

that  is  to  say,  one  like  ourselves,  a  man  like  us ;  and  yet  so  high 
above  us  that  we  fall  down  before  Him — 

Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how ; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  Thine. 

As  long  as  the  English  landscape  is  loved  such  shining 
vignettes  as,  “  The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave,”  “  These  dews 
that  drench  the  furze,”  ”  The  silvery  gossamers  that  twinkle  into 
green  and  gold,”  “  Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  sound,”  “  Dip 
down  upon  the  northern  shore,”  “  The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea,” 
“  From  his  ashes  may  be  made  the  violet,”  and  “  By  night  we 
lingered  on  the  lawn,”  are  lovely  pictures  that  will  never  fade 
away.  As  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken  In  Memoriani 
will  live,  be  read,  and  loved.  Such  haunting  lines  as  ”  Ring  in 
the  Christ  that  is  to  be,”  “  ’  Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
than  never  to  have  loved  at  all,”  “  God’s  finger  touched  him,  and 
he  slept,”  “  The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill  answer  each 
other  in  the  mist,”  “  Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ !”  "  We 
yield  all  blessing  to  the  name  of  Him  that  made  them  current 
coin,”  ”  The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven,”  “  The  blows  of  Time 
— the  shocks  of  Chance — ,”  ”  The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of 
Christ;  the  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still,”  and  “That  friend 
of  mine  who  lives  with  God,”  were  penned  to  be  a  permanent 
legacy  of  hope  and  love  to  all. 

The  answer  to  Tennyson’s  cry  for  help — the  help  he  wanted 
for  himself  and  his  fellows — came.  It  came,  as  the  first  line  of 
the  last  stanza  of  In  Memoriam  informs  us,  carolling  down  the 
corridor  of  Time  from — 

That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 

Johnstone  G.  Patrick. 
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Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  by  Aage  Bentzen.  Vol.  I 

Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Forms  of 

Old  Testament  Literature,  24s.;  Vol.  II.  The  Books  of  the 

Old  Testament,  33^.  6d.  (G.  E.  C.  Gad,  Copenhagen; 

Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  Oxford.) 

These  volumes  are  a  translation  and  revision  by  the  author 
of  the  Danish  original  published  in  1941.  The  first  word  of  the 
review  should  clearly  be  one  of  appreciation  to  Professor  Bentzen 
for  making  available  to  English  readers  such  an  important 
contribution  to  Old  Testament  Studies.  A  great  deal  of  work- 
in  this  field  has  been  carried  on  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
but  only  a  small  part  of  that  work  is  known  among  English- 
speaking  scholars.  Some  has  been  published  in  English,  French 
or  German,  but  inevitably  the  greater  part  of  scholarly  discussion 
is  carried  on  in  one  or  other  of  the  Scandinavian  languages.  The 
publication  of  these  volumes  may  be  an  incentive  to  students  to 
acquire  a  working  knowledge  of,  say,  Swedish ! 

That  the  English  is  not  always  idiomatic  is  to  be  expected; 
it  does  not  lessen  our  gratitude.  “  Massoretical  ”  for 
“  Massoretic  ”  will  cause  no  difficulty.  But  the  term  “Fairy  Tale  ” 
as  applied  to  some  of  the  O.T.  stories,  e.g.  that  of  Jephthah,  is 
inappropriate.  Neither  is  it  suitable  to  “  the  speaking  serpent  ” 
Genesis  iii,  the  “  speaking  ass  ”  Num.  xxii,  and  the  “  helpful 
animal  ”  of  the  book  of  Jonah.  But  such  difficulties  can  readily 
be  overcome. 

Vol.  I  begins  with  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  distinguishing  the  Jewish  Canon — our  Hebrew 
O.T.,  and  the  Christian — the  Septuagint  as  we  know  it.  Then 
follows  a  discussion  of  the  Text,  containing  a  valuable  summary 
of  the  most  recent  investigations,  numerous  references  to  Kahle’s 
“The  Cairo  Geniza  1947  (Schweich  Lectures  for  1941),  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  various  ancient  translations.  If  at  times 
the  reader  would  have  wished  for  a  more  extended  treatment  of 
particular  points,  he  is  referred  to  the  standard  works  on  the 
subject. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  is  particularly  valuable  for 
the  English  reader.  It  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  Forms 
of  the  literature.  Poetry  and  Prose,  i.e.  Form  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament.  This  occupies  some  two  thirds  of  Vol.  I.  In  this 
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section  is  gathered  together  the  results  of  great  deal  of  patient 
work  by  many  scholars  beginning  with  Hermann  Gunkel.  The 
many  types  of  oral  tradition  and  literature  are  discussed  in  some 
detail — various  kinds  of  song,  poem,  psalm,  liturgy,  proverb, 
oracle,  legend,  “  fairy  tale,”  myth,  etc.  These  are  the  forms  that 
lie  behind  the  O.T,  literature,  the  oral  and  literary  conventions 
by  means  of  which  prophet,  priest  and  sage  presented  the  word  of 
the  Lord  .  It  is  here,  especially,  that  the  English  student  will  be 
grateful  for  the  summary  of  the  work  of  Scholars  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  Whether  we  accept  the  particular  classi¬ 
fication  or  not,  this  section  is  full  of  suggestiveness.  It  deserves 
and  will  receive  the  most  careful  study.  At  times  one  may  feel 
that  patient  scholarship  might  have  been  allied  with  keener 
sensitiveness.  Is  the  Psalmist  really  reproaching  his  God  in  e.g. 
Psalms  22  w.  5-7;  44  vv.  1-10;  74  vv.  12ff?  (Vol.  I.  p.  157). 
It  is  surely  improbable  that  these  poems  were  so  understood  when 
they  were  used  in  the  cultus  of  the  post-exilic  age.  Is  it  not  more 
likely  that  we  have  here  a  genuine  struggle  within  the  soul  of 
man  ?  •  He  cannot  abandon  (or  is  firmly  held  fast  by)  his  faith 
and  yet  is  acutely  aware  of  the  challenge  to  his  faith  presented  by 
the  world  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  challenge 
is  taken  into  the  faith,  and  that  is  how  genuine  faith  is  deepened 
and  enriched.  In  other  words,  have  we  not  here  an  illustration 
of  the  valid  and  the  invalid  use  of  Form  criticism.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  necessary  for  the  Biblical  scholar  to  recognise  these 
“  types  ” ;  but  that  is  not  enough.  He  must  see  the  parts  in 
relation  to  the  whole,  or  recognise  the  use  that  is  made  of  these 
“  types  ”  by  Israel’s  men  of  faith.  Thus  Jeremiah  bitterly 
reproaches  God,  Jer.  xv.  18  xx.  7,  but  this  is  part  of  the  larger 
faith  of  the  prophet. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  importance  of  this  kind  of 
analysis  which  recognises  the  “  types,”  an  extension  of  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  oral  and  literary  conventions  of  the  Hebrews. 
It  is  thus  that  w'e  can  recognise  the  astonishing  use  made  of  them 
by  the  O.T.  writers  and  speakers.  A  fine  illustration  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  use  made  by  Amos  v.  2  of  the  “  mourning  song  ” 
as  a  powerful  “  word  ”  for  Israel.  Space  forbids  further  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  section,  except  to  say  that  its  importance  can 
hardly  be  over-emphasised. 

We  must  confess  to  some  disappointment  with  Vol.  1 1 
‘‘  Special  introduction,”  which  discusses  the  individual  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  other  and  more 
extensive  ”  Special  Introductions,”  and  numerous  commentaries 
on  individual  books,  so  that  a  larger  discussion  becomes 
unnecessary.  Clearly  the  Student  must  use  his  Driver,  Oesterley 
and  Robinson,  Eissfeldt  and  Pfeiffer  before  he  makes  use  of  this 
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book.  The  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  discussed, 
with  minor  variations  under  the  headings :  Author,  Contents, 
Date,  Composition.  Especially  valuable  are  the  numerous 
references  to  recent  discussions  in  commentaries  and  articles  on 
the  various  books,  and,  as  so  often,  the  footnotes  and  material  in 
small  type  are  of  particular  importance.  Nevertheless  one  feels 
a  certain  inadequacy  of  treatment,  when  the  book  of  Isaiah  is 
disposed  of  in  twelve  pages,  Ezekiel  in  seven,  and  the  Psalter  in 
six.  The  book  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  Law,  in  many  ways 
the  most  satisfying  section.  It  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  history 
of  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  beginning  with  Jean  Astruc  1753, 
discusses  the  Documentary  hypothesis,  and  criticises  some  of  the 
over-confident  assertions  of  the  religio-historical  criticism.  In 
spite  of  the  vigorous  criticism  to  which  the  Documentary  Analysis 
has  been  subjected,  the  main  conclusions  still  stand,  although 
greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  oral  traditions.  We  cannot 
forbear  to  quote  :  “  The  Pentateuch  reminds  one  of  a  medaieval 
cathedral  which  by  good  fortune  has  escaped  the  vandalism  of 
rigorous  restorations  and  therefore  stands  with  all  its  different 
styles  mixed  up,  so  that  a  very  trained  eye  is  needed  to  discover 
the  original  plan.  And  nevertheless,  there  is  a  plan.” 

The  book  closes  with  thirty-two  pages  devoted  to  the 
Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the 
third  section  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  the  Writings. 

Indices  of  Names  and  Quotations  referring  to  both  volumes 
come  at  the  end  of  volume  II.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  perhaps  an 
unconscious  compliment,  that  Dr.  Theodore  Robinson  appears 
twice  in  the  Name  Index,  as  “  Robinson  ”  and  as  “  Robinson 
T.H.” 

Once  more  we  must  say  that  whatever  criticisms  must  be 
offered — and  a  scholarly  work  invites  criticism — these  two 
volumes  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  any  Old  Testament  library. 
Professor  Bentzen  has  placed  us  all  in  his  debt,  both  for  the 
assembling  and  criticism  of  material  and  for  making  it  available 
for  the  English  reader. 

Selly  Oak  Colleges  A.  S.  Herbert. 


Gospel  Parallels :  A  Synopsis  of  the  First  Three  Gospels,  with 
alternative  readings  from  the  Manuscripts  and  Non-Canotii- 
cal  Parallels.  1949.  (Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons,  New  York.) 

Huck’s  Synapse  has  long  been  a  familiar  tool  to  students 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  1936  its  German  publishers 
produced  an  English  edition  of  the  Ninth  German  edition,  which 
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was  revised  by  Professor  Ebns  Lietzmann.  In  this  all  the 
Headings  were  given  in  English  as  well  as  in  German,  while  the 
Gospel  text  was  printed  in  Greek,  as  in  the  German  edition.  Now, 
however,  an  edition  wholly  in  English  has  been  prepared  for  the 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  Committee  of  well-known  American  scholars,  in  which 
the  text  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  replaces  the  Greek  text 
of  the  New  Testament.  Hence  readers  who  do  not  read  Greek 
can  have  before  them  the  parallel  texts  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,, 
and  can  see  their  relations  with  one  another. 

Already  we  had  the  excellent,  though  little-known,  tables  of 
Joseph  Smith,^  of  Overdale  College,  which  set  out  the  Scripture 
references  and  subjects  of  the  various  sections,  keeping  each  of 
the  three  Gospels  in  its  present  order,  but  by  the  skilful  use  of 
a  variety  of  types  and  by  cross  references  indicating  their  relations 
with  one  another.  Now,  however,  the  full  text  is  printed  in  this 
new  edition  of  Huck,  so  that  the  English  reader  has  all  the  evidence 
before  his  eye  on  a  single  page.  While  the  minister  will  doubt¬ 
less  still  prefer  to  use  the  edition  with  the  Greek  text,  this  should 
be  widely  useful  to  others,  teachers  and  preachers,  who  will  profit 
by  reading  together  the  parallel  sections,  even  though  they  are 
not  concerned  with  the  intricate  problems  of  literary  relations. 
The  sponsors  and  publishers  deserve  thanks  for  this  edition,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  widely  used,  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  study  of  the  Gospels. 

Manchester  University.  H.  H.  Rowley. 


Conrad  Grehel,  The  Founder  of  the  Swiss  Brethren,  by  Harold 
S.  Bender.  (The  Mennonite  Historical  Society,  Goshen, 
Indiana,  $3.50). 

The  long  announced  biography  of  Conrad  Grebel,  the  leader 
of  the  group  who  re-introduced  believers’  baptism  in  Zurich  in 
1525,  is  at  last  before  us.  It  is  a  substantial  volume  of  over 
three  hundred  pages,  and  its  appearance  is  an  event  for  Baptists 
as  well  as  Mennonites,  indeed  for  all  those  of  the  Fr©  Church 
tradition.  Dr.  Bender  is  right  in  claiming  that  “  the  decision 
of  Conrad  Grebel  to  refuse  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Zurich  Council  over  the  Zurich  church  is  one  of  the  high  moments 
of  history,  for  however  obscure  it  was,  it  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  ‘free  church’  movement”  (pp.  99-100);  and  in 

^  Jos^  Smith,  Synoptic  Tables,  showing  the  Relationship  of  the  First 
Three  Gospels,  1932.  (Berean  Press,  Birmingham.) 
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saying  that  “  it  is  simple  duty  for  modern  historians,  who  have 
recovered  sources,  to  give  Conrad  Grebel  his  rightful  place  in 
the  history  of  Anabaptism  and  of  the  Christian  Church  ” 
(P-  xiii).  This  is  yet  another  example  of  the  important  contri¬ 
butions  that  American  scholarship  is  making  in  the  field  of  Church 
History.  Though  books  of  this  kind  from  the  United  States  are 
inevitably  expensive  under  present  conditions,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  see  that  copies  of  this  one  are  placed  in  all  Baptist 
libraries  in  this  country. 

The  work  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  study  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  America.  It  is  based  on  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  sources,  and  it  is  written  with  deep  sympathy, 
by  one  born  and  brought  up  among  the  Mennonite  community  in 
Indiana,  who  has  already  done  much  to  continue  and  extend  the 
important  historical  studies  of  Anabaptism  begun  by  John  Horsch 
half  a  century  ago.  Attention  was  called  to  these  in  the  Baptist 
Quarterly,  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  29-33. 

Dr.  Bender  confesses  that  in  spite  of  all  his  research 
Grebel’s  is  not  a  sharply  delineated  figure  because  of  the  brevity 
of  his  career”  (p.  214).  Born  about  1498,  he  became  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  follower  of  Zwingli  sometime  in  1522  or  1523.  The  year 
1524  was  the  really  decisive  one  so  far  as  his  contribution  to  the 
future  was  concerned.  Dr.  Bender  dates  the  baptism  of  Blaurock 
by  Grebel  on  the  night  of  January  21,  1525.  Palm  Sunday  of 
that  year,  when  he  baptised  many  hundreds  in  the  river  at  St. 
Gall  must  have  been  one  of  the  great  moments  of  Grebel’s  life. 
He  was  arrested  in  October  in  Griiningen  and  imprisoned  first  in 
the  castle  there  and  then  in  the  tower  at  Zurich.  Escaping  in 
March  1526  with  his  friends  Manz  and  Blaurock,  by  means  of  a 
rope  through  an  unlocked  window,  Grebel  died  four  or  five  months 
later,  probably  of  plague,  at  Marienfeld  in  the  Oberland. 

In  the  earlier  chapters  of  Dr.  Bender’s  book  we  are  able  to 
get  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  the  patrician  circles  into  which  Grebel 
was  born  and  of  the  unfortunate  tension  with  his  father  during 
the  young  man’s  student  days  in  Basel,  Vienna  and  Paris.  Glarean 
and  Vadiati  (who  became  his  brother-in-law)  were  the  decisive 
influences  in  Grebel’s  intellectual  development  into  a  gifted  and 
eager  humanist  of  the  Swiss  type.  He  was  a  frustrated  and 
unhappy  personality  until  his  marriage  early  in  1522.  Very  soon 
after  that  he  must  have  passed,  under  Zwingli’s  influence,  through 
a  religious  experience  which  Dr.  Bender  says  “  may  well  be  called 
a  conversion  ”  (p.  77).  It  resulted  in  a  whole-hearted  acceptance 
of  the  Reformation  principle  sola  scriptura.  It  was  this  which 
led  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1523  to  criticism  of  Zwingli.  The 
latter  accepted  the  authority  of  the  city  council,  submitting  to  and 
waiting  upon  its  decisions.  To  Grebel  and  his  friends  this  seemed 
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treachery  to  the  truth  and  to  what  they  had  learned  from  their 
once  admired  leader.  As  Grebel  later  testified :  “  Zwingli  had 
brought  him  into  the  matter  and  told  him  much  that  he  was  no 
longer  to  stand  by,  but  now  repudiated.” 

Dr.  Bender  examines  with  care  the  contacts  and  possible 
meetings  between  Grebel  and  Carlstadt  and  Miinzer,  showing  how 
little  reason  there  is  to  think  that  his  basic  ideas  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  Church  were  derived  from  the  Germans.  There 
was  widespread  uneasiness  in  reformed  circles  about  infant 
baptism.  It  may  be  traced  in  the  records  regarding  Luther, 
Melanchthon  and  Zwingli.  Dr.  Bender  is  of  the  opinion  that 
“  It  was  Wilhelm  Reublin  and  not  Grebel  who  inaugurated  the 
practical  opposition  against  infant  baptism  in  Zurich  ” 
(p.  125),  but  this  was  in  the  negative  form  of  withholding 
children  from  baptism.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  the 
closing  months  of  1524  Grebel’s  position  was  clear.  In  a 
petition  to  the  Zurich  Council  he  declared  that  baptism  should  only 
be  administered  to  "  one  who  having  been  converted  through 
God’s  word  and  having  changed  his  heart  now  henceforth  desires 
to  live  in  newness  of  life  ”  (quoted  by  Bender,  p.  288).  That 
Grebel  was  the  leader  in  the  critical  days  at  the  opening  of  1525 
seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  Blau’-ock  (according  to  the  account 
in  the  Hutterian  Geschichtsbuch,  which  probably  goes  back  to 
the  year  1534)  “entreated  Conrad  Grebel  for  God’s  sake  to  baptise 
him  with  the  right  Christian  baptism  upon  the  confession  of  his 
faith.”  It  would  appear  that  Grebel  was  less  ready  in  speech 
than  with  his  pen.  Had  he  lived,  his  strong  and  moderate  leader¬ 
ship  might  have  saved  Swiss  Anabaptism  from  disintegration  and 
he  might  also  have  provided  some  memorable  expositions  of  its 
principles.  On  the  other  hand,  had  he  not  died  when  he  did,  he 
would  almost  certainly  have  had  a  martyr’s  end  like  his  friends 
Manz,  Sattler  and  Blaurock. 

The  source  of  the  “  pacifism  ”  of  the  Swiss  brethren  was 
their  study  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Bender  is  at  pains  to 
minimise  (perhaps  unduly)  the  influence  of  Erasmus  upon  them, 
but  he  is  no  doubt  right  in  arguing  that  “  Erasmian  pacifism  was 
primarily  humanitarian  in  character  and  not  theological  and 
biblical  ”  (p.  201). 

The  volume  before  us  is  so  full  and  well  documented  that  it 
may  seem  ungenerous  to  express  the  wish  that  it  contained  a  more 
detailed  treatment  of  the  social  unrest  issuing  in  the  Peasants’ 
Revolt  which  began  with  an  outbreak  near  Schaffhausen  in  the 
summer  of  1524.  It  is  not  clear,  at  any  rate  to  the  present  writer, 
that  the  two  movements  can  be  as  sharply  separated  as  Dr.  Bender 
believes,  ^ther  fuller  references  to  Balthasar  Hubmaier  would 
also  have  been  welcome. 
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In  collaboration  with  Dr.  Ernst  Correll,  and  with  the  help 
of  material  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Yoder,  Dr.  Bender  hopes  later  to 
publish  a  further  volume  containing  the  letters  of  Conrad  Grebel, 
of  which  nearly  seventy  have  so  far  come  to  light,  most  of  them 
written  to  his  brother-in-law,  Vadian.  The  present  volume  should 
establish  Grebel  beside  Hubmaier,  Menno  Simons,  Smyth  and 
Helwys,  among  the  pioneers  of  our  Baptist  faith. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Public  Worship  of  God,  by  Henry  Sloane  Coffin.  (Inde¬ 
pendent  Press.  8s.  6d.). 

A  Publisher’s  Note  informs  the  reader  that  this  book  received 
a  great  welcome  in  America,  and  forecasts  a  favourable  reception 
for  the  English  edition.  Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  this  prediction  will  be  justified  by  events.  The  contents 
are  not  indeed  quite  what  might  be  expected  from  the  sub-title, 
“  A  Source  Book  for  Leaders  of  Services,”  for,  although  the 
author  makes  many  valuable  suggestions  about  worship-material, 
his  real  concern  is  rather  with  the  right  attitude  and  setting  for 
Public  Worship.  His  over-all  plan,  as  our  American  friends 
might  say,  is  to  give  a  succinct  but  comprehensive  account  of 
w'orship  in  general,  and  then  to  discuss  the  various  acts  which 
make  up  a  particular  Service  of  Public  Worship.  Thus  Dr. 
Coffin  deals  in  turn  with  the  meaning  of  worship  and  its  theo¬ 
logical  foundation,  the  use  of  ritual  and  ceremonial,  the  offering 
of  prayer  and  praise,  the  sacraments  of  Preaching,  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  ministry  to  Children  and  finally  with  the 
relation  of  Worship  to  Church  Union.  The  whole  is  the  ripe 
fruit  of  a  wise  and  deeply  Christian  mind,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  readable  and  helpful  books  for  working  ministers  on  this 
all-important  subject  which  have  appeared  for  many  years.  Any 
minister  who  would  give  to  his  people  a  series  of  addresses  based 
on  the  chapters  of  this  book  would  render  them  a  great  service, 
and  would  find  his  own  mind  and  heart  enriched  at  the  same  time. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Dr.  Coffin  has  written  for  those  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  There  is,  therefore,  as  may 
be  expected,  at  least  one  point  at  which  a  Baptist  will  wish  to 
add  a  critical  footnote  to  the  text.  But  broadly  speaking  the 
standpoint  is  that  of  the  “  Evangelical  Church  Catholic  ”  (to  use 
Dr.  Carnegie  Simpson’s  phrase),  and  it  should  greatly  assist  Free 
Churchmen  of  all  types  to  attain  to  a  more  enlightened  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  worship,  and  to  a  worthier  expression 
of  it  in  practice. 


R.  L.  Child. 
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The  Message  of  Life-Studies  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  John.  (The 

Missionary  Message  of  the  New  Testament  series)  by  J. 

Ireland  Hasler,  B.A.  ( Carey- Kingsgate  Press,  Ltd.  5s.). 

This  is  a  useful  exposition  of  the  leading  conceptions  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  John  as  they  bear  upon  missionary  proclamation. 
The  first  epistle  is,  of  course,  mainly  in  view,  but  there  are  also 
references  to  the  others  (the  “  Johannine  postcards "  as 
Gwilym  O.  Griffith  once  called  them !).  The  author  writes  in  a 
clear  and  pungent  style,  and  his  exposition  is  well-ordered  and 
helpful.  The  titles  of  the  first  three  chapters  mav  give  some 
indication  of  the  kind  of  themes  which  are  treated  :  Salvation 
as  Life,  The  Historical  Manifestation  of  the  Life,  The  God 
Whose  Fellowship  is  Eternal  Life. 

There  are  frequent  references  to  Indian  thought,  by  way 
of  comparison  with  Christian  teaching.  One  misses  here  any 
mention  of  Dr.  Cave’s  fine  study  Redemption  Hindu  and 
Christian,  and  of  the  recent  acclamation  of  Indian  mysticism  in 
the  books  of  some  of  our  prominent  literary  figures.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  Mr.  Hasler  has  not  been  able  to  refer  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  C.  H.  Dodd  (in  various  of  his  books)  on  such  terms  as 
"  Propitiation,”  and  it  appears  that  his  stimulating  commentary 
on  the  Johannine  epistles  in  the  Moffatt  series  was  not  available 
when  this  book  was  written. 

There  are  a  number  of  quotations  of  which  the  source  is  not 
given  (e.g.  on  pp.  36,  39,  72,  73.)  Mr.  Hasler,  against  most 
recent  opinion,  takes  the  view  that  2  John  was  addressed  to  an 
individual  rather  than  a  church,  (p.52).  The  author  gives  us 
much  that  is  well  worth  pondering  from  his  study  of  the  New 
Testament  and  from  his  missionary  experience. 

D.  R.  Griffiths. 


The  Mirror  of  God,  by  G.  W.  Cameron-Price.  (Independent 
Press,  Ltd.  6s.). 

This  book  is  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus, 
written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  James,  Son  of  Zebedee,  to 
a  brother  in  Rome.  It  is  readable  and  interesting  but  inevitably 
the  Master  portrayed  falls  far  short  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels. 
The  writer  is  handicapped  by  his  out-dated  idea  that  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  the  miraculous  is  to  explain  it  away  .  His  paraphrases 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  are  often  excellent,  but  not 
seldom  they  rob  a  passage  of  its  strength  and  even  of  its  truth. 
Some  of  the  reconstructions  of  Gospel  incidents  are  inconsistent 
with  the  Scripture  records.  Imagination  has  become  distortion. 

Frank  Buffard. 
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Rumi.  Poet  and  Mystic,  1207-1273,  by  Reynold  A.  Nicholson, 
(George  Allen  &  Unwin.  8s.  6d.). 

This  is  the  first  volume  to  be  issued  of  a  new  series  of 
“  Ethical  and  Religious  Classics  of  the  East  and  West.”  It 
consists  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  mystical 
poet  of  Persia,  translated  by  the  late  Professor  Nicholson,  with 
a  valuable  introduction  and  notes.  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  his 
Mystics  of  Islam,  Professor  Nicholson  drew  attention  to  Moslem 
asceticism  and  mysticism,  and  to  the  Sufi  movement,  which  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  both  by  Christianity  and  Neoplatonism. 
This  attractively  produced  volume  will  deepen  interest  and 
appreciation.  Professor  A.  J.  Arberry,  who  has  edited  the  work 
of  his  teacher  and  friend,  claims  that  Rumi  will  prove  “  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  delight  not  surpassed  by  any  other  poet  in  the 
world’s  literature.”  That  high  claim  should  not  be  dismissed 
without  a  careful  reading  of  this  notable  anthology. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Pamphlets 

A  Tale  of  Two  Centuries :  Rovisey  Baptist  Church,  1750-1950  (obtainable 
from  the  Church  Secretary,  1/-) — a  valuable  illustrated  booklet  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  M.  Perkins.  The  first  pastor  was  James  Fanch 
(1704-67),  the  longest  ministry  that  of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  Yokes,  and 
in  this  church  die  Rev.  F.  J.  Walkey  was  bajitised.  The  great-great¬ 
grandfather  of  the  Secretary-Designate  of  the  Baptist  Union  laid  the 
first  brick  of  the  present  building  in  1811  and  his  grandfather  was 
minister  from  1850  to  1855. 

A  Short  History  of  the  United  Free  Church,  High  Street,  Tring,  1750-1950, 
(obtainable  from  the  Oiurch  Secretary,  1/6) — an  interesting  illustrated 
record  cotmiled  by  Mr.  Trevor  W.  Wright.  The  first  chapel  was  in 
Frogmore  Street  and  for  a  few  years  from  1829  it  was  ministered  in 
by  a  Methodist  preacher.  In  1874  it  became  a  Union  Church  and  soon 
afterwards  Charles  Pearce  began  a  ministry  which  lasted  until  1920. 

A  Centennial  Review  of  the  Jamaica  Baptist  Union  (obtainable  from  tlie 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  1/-)— a  useful  survey  written  by  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Dillon,  one  of  the  cildest  and  most  respected  Jamaican  ministers. 

Our  Heritage  of  Free  Prayer  (Independent  Press,  Ltd.,  9d.) — a  booklet 
prepared  by  the  Life  and  Work  Dqiartment  of  the  Congregational 
Union  which  should  prove  most  valuable  both  with  young  people  and 
others. 

After  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  (obtainable  from  the  Church  Secretary, 
6d.) — an  interesting  illustrated  booklet,  compiled  by  Mr.  T.  W.  W. 
Skemp,  Church  Treasurer,  outlining  the  history  of  Salem  Baptist 
Church,  Bilston.  Its  ministers  have  included  Rev.  W.  H.  Bonner, 
father  of  Rev.  Carey  Bonner,  and  the  present  Principal  of  New 
Zealand  Baptist  College,  Rev.  Luke  Jenkins. 


Editorial  Notes. 


The  eighth  Baptist  World  Congress  was  held  at  Qeveland, 
Ohio,  from  July  22nd  to  27th,  with  more  than  20,000 
registered  delegates.  The  situation  behind  the  “  iron  ”  and 
“  bamboo”  curtains,  the  seriously  unsettled  condition  of  the  world, 
the  high  cost  of  travel  and  other  restrictions  made  it  difficult  for 
many  to  attend  from  outside  the  North  American  Continent.  But 
the  Administrative  Committee,  with  the  aid  of  American 
generosity,  secured  as  representative  a  gathering  as  possible,  and 
though  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  cast  a  deep  shadow  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  over  the  proceedings  there  was  a  general  feeling  of 
gratitude  that  it  had  been  decided  to  hold  another  Congress  at 
this  particular  time. 

Only  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  seventh  Congress 
met  in  Copenhagen.  There  Baptist  fellowship  had  to  be  renewed 
after  the  dislocation  and  tension  caused  by  the  second  World 
War,  but  the  Alliance  was  obviously  suffering  grievously  from 
the  loss  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke.  New  leaders  had  to  be  found 
and  new  and  greater  financial  resources  secured.  Much  has  been 
achieved  since  1947.  Dr.  A.  T.  Ohrn  has  become  the  General 
Secretary  and  fine  headquarters  have  been  purchased  in 
Washington.  A  truly  remarkable  relief  programme  has  been 
carried  through.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  $9,000,000  worth 
of  food,  clothing,  medicine,  building  grants  and  aid  of  one  kind 
and  another  has  been  distributed  in  Europe,  and  that  at  least 
3,000  Baptist  displaced  persons  have  been  helped  to  find  new 
homes  outside  Europe.  Further,  there  has  been  the  quickening 
of  the  united  evangelistic  purpose  of  Baptists  in  more  than  one 
continent. 

The  central  figure  at  the  Cleveland  Congress — ^and  rightly — 
was  the  President,  Dr.  C.  Oscar  Johnson,  a  master  of  assemblies, 
great  in  stature  and  in  heart,  to  whose  leadership  during  these 
past  three  years  Baptists  all  over  the  world  owe  a  deep  debt. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Ohrn  may  well  feel  satisfaction  at  what  has 
been  achieved  and  may  be  assured  that  the  Qeveland  Congress 
will  be  recognized  as  an  important  milestone  in  the  development 
of  the  Alliance.  Perhaps  not  many  of  the  addresses  delivered 
at  the  Congress  will  be  remembered — though  the  level  of  speaking 
was  high.  There  were  few  resolutions  or  pronouncements.  On 
matters  like  the  World  Council  of  Churches  there  was  agreement 
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to  differ.  Through  the  work  of  the  six  pre-Congress  Commissions, 
however,  and  the  subsequent  week-end  of  fellowship  at  the 
Northern  Baptist  Assembly  at  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  close  ties 
of  understanding,  friendship  and  intellectual,  practical  and 
spiritual  co-operation  were  formed.  Never  before  have  so  many 
Baptist  leaders  from  so  many  lands  spent  longer  in  one  another’s 
company.  There  is  a  clearer  realization  of  both  the  variety  and 
the  unity  of  Baptists  than  ever  before,  and  a  clearer  recognition 
of  the  tasks  and  responsibilities  they  must  undertake  together. 
That  there  can  at  present  be  no  direct  contact  with  Baptists  behind 
the  “  curtains  ”  is  deeply  regretted,  and  it  was  perhaps  unfortunate 
that  occasion  was  not  taken  to  declare  this  more  explicitly. 

The  British  Baptist  delegation  was  inevitably  a  small  one, 
but  from  its  ranks  there  came  the  new  President  of  the  Alliance, 
Dr.  F.  Townley  Lord,  who  among  his  many  other  interests  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society.  He 
stands  in  a  notable  succesion  and  will  have  the  good  wishes  and 
prayerful  support  of  all  British  Baptists  as  he  faces  the  heavy 
responsibilities  which  his  new  office  entails.  Dr.  Aubrey  preached 
the  Congress  Sermon.  Two  of  the  pre-Congress  Commissions 
had  British  chairmen.  And  it  was  agreed  that,  all  being  well,  the 
next  Congress  be  held  in  London  in  1955.  It  was  in  London 
in  1905  that  the  Alliance  was  formed.  The  decision  to  meet  again 
in  Britain  should  come  as  a  challenge  as  well  as  a  gratification 
to  British  Baptists. 

*  ♦  *  *  * 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Chambers’  Encyclopaedia 
is  a  notable  event.  It  is  very  many  years — indeed,  several 
decades — since  so  substantial  an  editorial  and  publishing  enterprise 
has  been  carried  out,  and  the  attempt  made  to  gather  up  the 
results  of  modern  discovery  and  knowledge.  The  chief  editor — 
a  woman — and  the  publishers  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated 
and  thanked.  The  true  value  of  an  encyclopaedia  can  be  judged 
only  by  constant  use  over  a  period  of  years,  but  first  impressions 
suggest  that  the  new  Chambers  will  prove  indispensable  to  all 
libraries  and  that  it  can  be  wannly  commended  to  those  private 
individuals  fortunate  enough  to  have  sufficient  space  to  house 
the  fifteen  volumes  and  a  large  enough  bank  account  to  purchase 
them.  The  general  supervision  of  the  articles  on  religion  was  in 
the  competent  hands  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Cross,  of  Oxford.  Advice  on 
Nonconformist  material  was  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Albert  Peel. 
The  latter’s  untimely  death  was  perhaps  responsible  for  one  or 
two  anomalies  which  appear  from  a  glance  at  the  index.  At  first 
sight  it  seems  that  only  eight  Baptist  worthies  achieve  the  honour 
of  a  biographical  article,  whereas  forty-eight  Congregationalists 
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are  noticed.  Carey,  Timothy  Richard,  William  Knibb  and 
Adoniram  Judson,  however,  are  in  the  list  of  missionaries.  Even 
so,  and  though  we  may  particularly  welcome  the  inclusion  of  an 
entry  on  Wheeler  Robinson,  we  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  there 
should  be  four  times  as  many  Congregationalists  as  there  are 
Baptists.  Nor  can  w'e  regard  the  brief  article  on  “  Baptism  ”  as 
at  all  satisfactory.  It  contains  the  extraordinary  statement  that 
“  the  minister  of  baptism  was  originally  the  bishop.” 

There  are  at  least  eight  Baptist  names  in  the  list  of  con¬ 
tributors.  Dr.  H.  H.  Rowley  prepared  a  number  of  the  more 
important  articles  on  Biblical  subjects.  The  initials  of  the  Rev. 
J.  N.  Schofield  appear  in  no  less  than  eight  of  the  volumes.  The 
Rev.  L.  H.  Brockington  is  responsible  for  the  articles  on 
”  Balaam  ”  and  “  Saul.”  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne  contributes  those 
on  “  Anabaptists,”  “  Baptists,”  “  Pietism  ”  and  a  number  of  other 
subjects  connected  with  the  Reformation.  Dr.  Marjorie  Reeves 
writes  on  Joachim  of  Flore,  Dr.  Percy  Stocks  on  Cancer,  and 
Professors  R.  I.  Aaron  and  David  Williams,  of  Aberystwyth, 
share  responsibility  for  the  article  on  “  Wales.” 

♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

Professor  David  Williams  is  also  the  author  of  the  recently 
published  History  of  Modem  Wales  (John  Murray,  \2s.  6rf.), 
a  book  which  will  be  of  value  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Principality.  Of  interest  throughout,  this  history  is  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  welcomed  for  its  careful  and  sympathetic  treatment  of 
Welsh  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,  and  because  it  makes 
available  in  a  more  popular  form  much  material  that  has  up  to 
now  been  hidden  from  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Welsh 
language.  The  work  of  men  like  John  Miles,  Vavasour  Powell 
and  Morgan  John  Rhys  is  set  in  its  proper  historical  perspective. 
Professor  Williams  has  drawn  extensively  on  the  writings  of 
another  distinguished  Baptist  scholar.  Dr.  Thomas  Richards,  of 
Bangor. 

Mention  of  Vavasour  Powell  reminds  us  that  the  great 
apostle  of  seventeenth  century  Wales  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields 
and  that  his  grave  might  surely  claim  special  treatment  in  the 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Bunhill  Fields  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  our  last  issue. 

***** 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  P.  W.  Evans  from  the  Principalship 
of  Spurgeon’s  Collie  provides  an  opportunity  of  expressing  to 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  our 
warm  regards  and  good  wishes,  and  of  noting  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers,  present  and  future,  that  few  men  have  made  a  more 
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notable  and  welcome  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  denomination 
than  this  son  of  Wales,  who  is  as  modest  as  he  is  staunch  in 
the  faith,  and  as  shrewd,  far-seeing  and  courageous  as  he  is 
witty.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  he  succeeded  Dr.  Archibald  McCaig  at  Spurgeon’s  College. 
Under  Dr.  Evans’s  leadership,  the  College  has  gone  from  stren^h 
to  strength,  the  last  wounds  left  by  the  Down  Grade  Controversy 
have  been  healed,  and  the  name  of  Spurgeon  is  more  widely  and 
wisely  honoured  than  ever  before.  Not  the  least  among  Dr. 
Evans’s  denominational  services  has  been  the  part  he  has  played 
in  bringing  our  Baptist  Colleges  more  closely  together. 


Our  last  issue  contained  the  statement  (cover  p.ii)  that 
“  During  1948-49  the  Baptist  Historical  Society’s  expenditure 
totalled  £424.”  This  may  have  unintentionally  misled  our  mem¬ 
bers  for,  of  course,  £424  was  the  total  expenditure  during  1948 
and  1949  (two  years). 


In  the  1950  issue  or  Trafodion  Cymdeithas  Hanes  Bedyddwyr 
Cymru  (Transactions  of  the  Welsh  Baptist  Historical  Society) 
the  editor.  Dr.  Thomas  Richards,  shows  what  useful  information 
may  sometimes  be  brought  to  light  by  examining  the  wills  of 
Baptists  of  former  days.  He  also  gives  an  account  of  William 
Rider,  who  was  sent  by  the  Glazier’s  Hall  church  to  enlighten  the 
church  at  Llanwenarth,  Mon.,  on  the  subject  of  the  laying-on 
of  hands  at  baptism,  and  also  shows  how  some  historians,  like 
Ivimey,  wrongly  confused  the  Glazier’s  Hall  and  Glass  House 
churches.  There  are  also  articles  from  other  pens  on  Denbighshire 
Baptists,  the  hymns  of  Nathaniel  Williams,  Penuel  Chapel, 
Bangor,  Bethel  Chapel,  Mynachlog-ddu  (Pembs.)  while  Prof. 
David  Williams  writes  in  English  upon  Micah  Thomas  (once 
Principal  of  Pontypool  Baptist  Academy)  and  the  Chartists. 


Advance  and  Reunion. 


The  turn  of  the  half  century  has  confronted  Baptists  with 
the  painful  dilemma  of  two  apparently  contradictory 
challenges.  One  comes  to  us  from  denominational  headquarters ; 
the  call  to  Baptist  Advance.  It  is  essentially  domestic,  internal, 
immediate;  a  challenge  to  throw  off  the  last  excuses  and  confu¬ 
sions  of  wartime  and  address  ourselves  to  our  still  unfinished  task, 
to  face  up  to  developing  denominational  responsibilities,  and  rally 
to  the  Baptist  flag.  The  other  is  the  much  wider  and  bigger 
challenge  that  comes  to  us,  not  from  denominational  headquarters, 
but  from  the  very  heart  of  the  world  Church  of  Christ.  It  arises 
from  the  whole  trend  of  recent  historical  developments,  and  not 
least  from  the  success  of  the  missionaiy’  enterprise  which  we 
ourselves  inaugurated,  and  it  is  underlined  by  all  the  urgent, 
terrible  dangers  of  our  time.  As  Rev  E.  A.  Payne  has  finely 
said  :  “  It  is  clearer  to  Christian  people  today  than  at  any  previous 
period  .  .  .  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  in  the 
closest  possible  fellowship  with  each  other.  A  world  divided  by 
racial,  national  and  economic  antagonisms  looks  wistfully  to 
Christians  to  show  it  the  path  to  unity  and  to  give  it  the  power 
to  walk  along  that  path.  But  already  apart  from  this,  Christians 
have  felt  resting  upon  them  the  eyes  of  One  who  prayed  for 
His  disciples  that  they  might  be  one.  However  ancient  and 
deei)-seat^  the  divisions,  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  final  by  one 
who  ponders  these  words.”  VVe  are,  of  course,  only  at  the 
beginning  of  this  movement  toward  Reunion ;  the  second  half  of 
the  twentieth  century  may  well  complete  what  the  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century  began,  and  the  era  of  Reunion  prove  as 
epochmaking  as  the  era  of  Reformation. 

Thus  on  the  one  hand  we  are  called  to  be  better  Baptists  : 
on  the  other  we  are  charged  to  explain,  “Why  Baptist?”  Keen 
Advancists  might  ask  with  Rushbrooke  :  "Is  the  way  of  Advance 
for  Baptists  that  of  retreat  from  their  historic  and  distinctive 
positions?  Is  their  idea  of  the  gathered  Church  out  of  date? 
Must  they  revise  their  witness  as  to  relations  with  the  State? 
Is  ecclesiastical  fusion  the  necessary  expression  of  Christian 
unity?”  Keen  Reunionists  might  reply  that  the  Baptist  position 
is  mainly  negative;  that  Baptists  have  never  emerged  from 
nineteenth  centurv  individualism,  and  are  hopelessly  ill-prepared, 
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ill-informed,  and  ill-organised  to  face  the  age  of  collectivism; 
that  the  desperate  need  for  a  united  front  must  override-all  narrow 
sectarianism  and  hair-splitting  theological  contentiousness. 

In  this  situation  there  lies  upon  us  the  clear  duty  of  defining 
our  attitude  and  vindicating  our  place  as  Baptists  in  the  modern 
Church,  of  justifying  our  continued  existence,  either  as  a  clearly 
defined  group  within  a  reunited  Church,  or  as  a  separate  denomi¬ 
nation  outside  it,  if  that  must  be.  For  this  purpose  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  familiar  lines  of  defence  of  Baptist 
Principles  will  not  serve  us  in  these  days.  The  appeal  to  Scripture 
will  not  by  itself  carry  us  far,  for  it  is  precisely  the  authority 
of  Scripture  over  the  Church  in  so  changed  a  situation  that  is 
in  dispute.  The  appeal  to  history,  again,  does  not  at  all  prove 
that  when  the  situation  that  created  the  Baptist  Churches  had 
passed  any  reason  remained  why  the  Baptist  Denomination  should 
persist.  The  only  way  of  vindicating  our  claim  to  retain  our 
identity,  either  within  or  outside  a  reunited  Church,  must  rest 
upon  the  permanent  spiritual  value  of  the  things  we  stand  for; 
we  must  be  able  to  show  that  our  principles  are  the  expression 
of  essential  Gospel  truths;  we  must  demonstrate  that  the  polity 
which  applies  these  principles  is  a  polity  which  is  effective  in 
producing  the  kind  of  Christians  which  the  Church  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce.  We  may  be  convinced  that  our  position  concerning 
Believers’  Baptism,  the  supremacy  of  personal  experience  and 
spiritual  liberty,  is  alone  consistent  with  the  Scriptures,  but  that 
will  not  suffice  unless  we  prove  it  is  justified  also  by  its  fruits; 
and  that  the  World  Church  of  Christ  would  be  poorer  if  we  and 
the  things  for  which  we  stand  ceased  to  exist. 

This  is  especially  true  concerning  Believers’  Baptism.  The 
Scripture  basis  will  always  be  our  starting  point,  and  for  many 
of  us  that  will  be  quite  sufficient.  But  in  the  new  Baptismal  debate 
which  is  already  raging,  and  which  all  talk  of  Reunion  is  bound 
to  stimulate  still  further,  the  question  of  origins  is  less  important 
than  the  question  of  value.  What  value  is  there,  then  in  the  rite 
of  Believers’  Baptism  to  justify  its  continuance  in  the  Church,  and 
our  continuance  to  defend  it  ?  The  practice  of  Believers’  Baptism, 
like  that  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  serves  to  anchor  the  Church  firmly 
to  the  fundamental  historic  facts  upon  which  her  age  old  message 
is  based.  At  the  Pool  as  al  the  Table  the  Church  is  repeatedly 
reminded  that  she  sprang  from  a  definite  historic,  concrete  and  un¬ 
alterable  act  of  God,  in  her  faithful  witness  to  which  lies  all  her 
authority  and  power.  At  the  Pool  as  at  the  Table,  she  is  reminded 
that  the  grace  that  saves  is  mediated  through  One  Who  died,  was 
buried  and  rose  again,  that  her  present  fellowship  and  future  life 
centre  in  that  risen,  living  Saviour,  to  Whom  the  baptised  is 
personally  committed  in  conscious  faith  and  obedience.  At  the 
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Pool,  as  at  the  Table,  every  incoming  member  is  faced  with  the 
heart  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  on  the  very  threshold  of  Church  life. 
Baptists  have  no  creed,  but  that  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that 
they  have  no  Gospel,  or  no  theology.  More  effectively  than  any 
form  of  words,  worn  smooth  by  use  and  made  mysterious  by 
ancient  phrasing,  the  Baptismal  act  recalls  us  to  the  foundation 
of  the  faith  in  the  dying  and  rising  Saviour,  while  leaving 
believers  free  in  successive  generations  to  interpret  afresh,  in 
living  terms,  the  meaning  of  His  redemptive  work.  Believers* 
Baptism  thus  preserves  the  Church  from  mere  subjectivism,  from 
shallow,  vague,  "religiousness,”  and  from  spiritual  decay,  and  it 
sends  us  back,  again  and  again,  to  the  Scripture  pages  to  discover 
anew  the  real  meaning  of  our  message.  The  practice  of  Baptism 
is  bound,  in  this  way,  to  nourish  the  love  of  the  Bible,  and  loyalty 
to  the  evangelical  faith. 

The  second  value  for  the  modem  Church  preserved  in 
Believers’  Baptism  is  the  belief  in  Conversion.  Believers’ 
Baptism  declares  with  almost  offensive  bluntness,  that  no  man  is 
bom  a  Christian,  nor  can  he  ever  be  made  a  Christian  by  others, 
not  even  by  his  parents,  certainly  not  by  the  Church,  but  only 
by  his  personal,  free  response  to  the  truth  that  confronts  him  in 
Christ,  and  his  own  voluntary  obedience  to  the  demand  Christ 
makes  upon  him.  Those  who  affect  to  despise  the  idea  of  con¬ 
version  as  outmoded  emotionalism  w'ould  do  w'ell  to  ponder  the 
implications  of  the  newer  schools  of  philosophy,  the  E.xistential- 
ists  and  the  Personalists,  w’ho  contend  that  tmth  is  only  discovered 
in  encounter;  not  in  abstract  systems  and  theoretical  logic,  but 
in  the  actual,  concrete,  individual  contact  with  Reality — which  is 
what  the  Christian  doctrine  of  conversion  has  asserted  through 
the  centuries.  Of  course  we  Baptists  are  not  alone  in  our  belief 
in  conversion,  but  our  practice  of  Baptism  keeps  it  to  the  fore¬ 
front,  and  we  do  not,  like  many,  obscure  the  doctrine  by  a  rite 
of  admission  that  denies  its  necessity.  It  is  noticeable  that  even 
those  churches  which  profess  to  give  great  place  to  conversion, 
in  their  doctrine,  their  campaigns,  and  their  commissioned  reports, 
always  retract  when  discussing  infant  baptism,  and  proceed  to 
disparage  the  need  for  conversion,  talking  instead  about  the  unity 
of  the  family,  “  covenanted  communities  ”  and  “  unconscious 
faith.”  But  we  ourselves  are  not  above  reproach.  It  would  bring 
a  great  deal  more  power  and  a  great  deal  more  hopefulness  int(} 
our  Church  work  if  we  believed,  as  consistent  Baptists  must 
believe,  in  the  ever  present  possibility  of  conversion. 

Even  more  far-reaching  and  important  are  the  implications 
of  believers’  baptism  for  Christian  Ethics  and  the  doctrine  of 
grace.  Ours  is  the  only  form  of  baptism  which  is  strictly  and 
primarily  an  ethical  act  on  the  part  of  the  baptised.  Baptists 
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alone  in  the  Christian  Church  can  make  that  moral  apt)eal  to  the 
implications  of  having  been  baptised  which  the  New  Testament 
rqieatedly  makes,  for  no  really  moral  appeal  to  the  adult  person 
can  be  based  upon  that  which  others  did  to  him,  by  force,  as  an 
unconscious  infant.  Believers'  Baptism  consciously  commits  the 
candidate  to  the  mastery  and  ownership  of  the  Christ  into  whose 
Name  and  possession  he  is  being  baptised;  the  faith  he  is 
confessing  is  expressly  a  faith  in  a  Master  whose  ethical  demand 
and  perfect  example  are  before  him,  and  Whose  right  to  command 
is  already  being  acknowledged  in  the  act  of  Baptism  itself.  This 
obviously  has  supreme  importance  for  the  whole  me;ining  of 
Christian  discipleship  and,  in  a  day  when  a  revival  of  moral 
standards  is  long  overdue  outside  the  Church,  and  when  the 
greatest  need  inside  the  Church  is  for  people  who  will  take  the 
lx)rdship  of  Christ  seriously,  the  deliberate  practice  of  a  baptism 
that  has  neither  moral  conditions  nor  moral  significance  is  both 
dangerous  to  the  character  of  the  Church  and  disloyal  to  the 
whole  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  that  runs  through  law, 
j}rophets,  Gospels,  and  Epistles  alike,  and  is  nowhere  more  clear 
than  in  the  moral  earnestness  of  Jesus. 

In  the  same  way  our  Baptism  preserves  for  the  world  Church 
an  indispensable  element  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Grace.  That 
God’s  power,  wisdom,  forgiveness  and  love  are  available  to 
hearts  that  seek  them  and  that  both  the  will  to  seek  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  where  to  seek  are  themselves  gifts  of  the  gracious  mercy 
of  God,  all  Christians  believe.  The  supernatural  inflow  of  saving 
and  enriching  resources  into  hearts  conditioned  by  faith  in  the 
Gospel  to  receive  it,  is  something  we  can  with  complete  intellectual 
honesty  maintain.  But  that  this,  or  anything  remotely  resembling 
it  can  be  the  experience  of  an  infant,  or  can  be  induced,  manipu¬ 
lated  or  conveyed  by  any  rite  whatever,  seems  just  incredible. 
John  Oman’s  definition  of  grace  as  “  God’s  gracious  j^rsonal 
relation  to  His  children,  response  to  which  must  be  won  and  can¬ 
not  be  compelled  ”  is  the  only  one  that  accords  with  the  New 
Testament  and  with  spiritual  experience.  Any  form  of  Baptism 
which  removes  the  conception  of  grace  from  that  personal  realm 
where  God  and  man  meet  in  spiritual  communion,  and  replaces  It 
by  a  magical  or  mechanical  “  something  ”  which  is  conveyed  or 
imposed  by  ceremony  or  priestly  operation,  must  inevitably 
corrupt  the  Gospel.  A  true  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  God  finds 
expression  and  defence  only  in  a  form  of  admission  to  the  Church 
where  voluntary  faith  and  surrender  are  expressed  in  conscious 
obedience  to  the  Master  Himself.  We  need  not  be  afraid,  then 
of  the  challenge  to  justify  Believers’  Baptism  by  its  fruits  and 
intrinsic  worth.  Involved  in  it  arc  some  of  the  deepest  and  most 
urgent  doctrinal  and  practical  issues  that  face  the  Church  in  our 
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generation,  and  will  still  face  any  united  Church  which  our 
century  may  produce. 

Behind  our  insistence  upon  Believers'  Baptism  there  lies  of 
course  our  conception  that  everything  in  Christian  life  depends 
at  last  upon  that  personal  experience  in  which  the  individual  soul 
confronts  the  living  Lord.  That  emphasis  possesses  far-reaching 
implications  not  only  for  the  individual  Christian  but  for  the 
Church.  We  are  not  alone  of  course,  in  holding  to  it :  where 
we  are  alone,  or  almost  alone,  is  in  making  this  principle  of  the 
primacy  of  personal  experience  the  governing  principle  of  the 
nature  of  the  Church,  the  nature  of  authority,  and  the  nature  of 
worship.  Baptists,  Congregationalists  and  a  few  smaller  groups 
are  the  sole  consistent  defenders  of  the  truth  of  the  regenerate 
Church,  with  a  convinced,  committed  and  confessed  membership 
possessing  spiritual  competence,  under  Christ,  to  direct  its  own 
life  and  work.  This  conception  of  the  spiritual  community  has 
a  far  older  lineage  than  that  of  Rome :  it  luns  back  through  the 
New  Testament  to  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah.  It  is  part  of  the  whole 
evangelical  position  that  life  comes  before  order  and  faith  before 
organisation.  As  Dale  put  it :  “  Only  those  who  are  in  Christ 

have  any  right  to  be  in  the  Church.”  When  John  Smyth  re¬ 
asserted  this  principle  of  the  “  gathered  Church  ”  against  that 
of  the  Parish  Church,  which  granted  her  privileges  to  wealthy 
patronage,  and  count^  as  members  all  who  dwell  within  the 
parish  boundaries,  and  assumed  as  many  do  still,  that  all 
educated  and  christened  Englishmen  are  already  Christians  at 
heart,  doubtless  he  was  told  that  the  new  idea  was  bigotted, 
narrow,  dangerous  and  impracticable,  that  the  Church  should 
throw  her  net  wide  and  gather  into  her  membership  alt  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people  at  all  stages  of  spiritual  life  or  none,  with 
no  questions  asked,  no  interviews  or  conditions  of  any  kind.  But 
our  Fathers  saw  that  only  a  converted  Church  could  hope  to  con¬ 
vert  the  world,  that  only  a  membership  based  upon  personal 
experience  of  Christ  could  safeguard  the  character,  message  and 
influence  of  the  Church,  and  justify  her  claim  to  be  the  body  of 
Christ.  In  days  of  persecution  this  principle  looks  after  itself  : 
only  a  Christian  wants  to  be  in  the  Church.  But  in  days  of 
nominal  Christianity  it  needs  constant  reassertion.  But  some 
modem  Baptists  seem  to  want  to  return  to  the  Parish  Church 
idea,  with  its  vaguer  boundaries  and  its  provision  of  something 
for  everybody.  Whatever  happens  about  reunion,  we  tnu.st  go 
on  insisting  that  you  can  never  obscure  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  Church  without  in  the  end  obscuring  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  world  Church  will  need  our  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gathered  Church  set  humbly  but  finnly  over  against  the  world. 

None  the  less  will  the  World  Church  need  our  witness  to  the 
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true  nature  of  spiritual  authority  and  the  true  nature  of  worship. 
We  know  how  the  basis  of  authority  has  shifted  in  the  past 
from  the  priesthood  to  the  Bible,  and  in  the  last  century  from  the 
Bible  to  religious  experience.  The  ultimate  groimd  of  our  con¬ 
fidence  is  that  we  have  seen  and  do  know :  that  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard  declare  we.  We  believe  in  the  intrinsic  authority  of  the 
Gospel,  witnessing  to  itself ;  the  internal  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  heart.  Compared  with  this  all  pretensions  to  external 
and  more  imposing  authority  appear  to  us  utterly  false,  whether 
actually  claimed,  as  by  Rome,  or  assumed  as  by  some  Anglicans, 
or  just  hankered  after.  The  trend  towards  authoritarianism 
infects  the  Church  as  it  does  the  political  scene,  and  we  must 
continue  to  stand  where  we  have  alw'ays  stood,  contending  tliat 
no  priestly  order,  and  no  array  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  can  ever 
guarantee  for  us  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  that  glows  in  the  pages 
of  Scripture  and  rings  in  our  heart  and  conscience.  Whatever 
authority  they  possess  is  derived  from  it :  not  its  authority  from 
them. 

No  one  who  has  considered  Reunion  can  doubt  that  one  of 
the  major  practical  difficulties  will  be  over  the  forms  of  worship. 
We  face,  in  more  than  one  church,  a  strong  trend  towards  liturgi¬ 
cal  revival,  a  demand  for  more  colour,  music,  form  and  poetiy' 
in  worship.  With  that  demand  many  of  us  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
in  deep  sympathy  :  we  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  our  plainness,  our 
simplicity,  our  frequent  irreverence  and  carelessness.  Yet  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  first  function  of  our  public 
worship  is  to  express  the  individual’s  own  praise  and  prayer  and 
aspiration.  The  loveliest  forms  of  worship  can  serve  to  obscure 
the  simplest  truths,  leaving  no  disturbing,  haunting  challenge  to 
awaken  the  conscience,  no  new,  provoking  ideas  to  stimulate  the 
mind,  nothing  to  vex  the  soul  to  decision.  Elaborate  forms  of 
worship  are  certainly  described  in  Scripture,  but  the  line  of 
advance  is  towards  increasing  simplicity,  and  the  worship  of 
Jesus  was  above  all  utterly  natural,  the  direct  approach,  the 
language  of  the  heart,  and  the  unselfconscious  attitude.  It  was 
said  in  a  recent  Anglican  conference  that,  “the  real  reason  for 
the  existence  of  Nonconformity  was  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Church  of  England  layman  to  tolerate  articulateness.”  That  is, 
of  course,  the  whole  point.  The  fonnal  prepared  prayer  has 
value,  and  we  claim  freedom  to  use  it  on  occasion;  but 
the  soul’s  inner  life  cannot  find  adequate  expression  without 
spontaneous,  free  worship,  the  welling  up  from  the  heart  of  un¬ 
premeditated  praise  and  prayer.  The  pity  is  that  even  we,  whose 
principles  should  be  our  safeguard,  fall  far  too  easily  into  habits 
of  worship  that  amount  to  watching  the  preacher  perform.  That 
in  itself,  quite  as  effectively  as  the  most  formal  and  elaborate 
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liturgy,  denies  the  prir^iple  that  worship  must  be  the  natural 
expression  of  the  believer’s  personal  faith  and  experience.  The 
worship  of  the  World  Church  will  need  to  preserve  this  “  non¬ 
conformist  ”  truth. 

Once  more,  the  reverse  side  of  this  insistence  upon  personal 
faith  and  experience,  is  the  demand  for  spiritual  liberty.  One 
could  wish  that  our  Baptist  young  people  were  far  better 
acquainted  than  they  are  with  the  heroic  story  of  the  Bapti.st 
fight  for  freedom,  from  Thomas  Helwys  down  to  Knibb,  Clifford, 
Rushbrooke,  for  it  is  a  great  story,  and  the  freedom  we  prize  is 
a  great  and  manifold  thing.  We  contend  for  the  liberty  of  the 
churches  within  the  State — the  principle  of  Freechurchmanship; 
for  the  liberty  of  the  Church  within  the  Churches — the  principle 
of  self-government;  and  for  the  liberty  of  the  Qiristian  within 
the  Church — the  principle  of  individual  resjwnsibility.  As  to 
Freechurchjnanship  we  do  well  to  remember  the  words  of  Mr. 
Payne :  “  Not  a  few  of  those  standing  within  the  succession  of 
Independents,  and  of  those  Presbyterians  who  became  one  with 
them,  are  nonconformists  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity.  They 
would  gladly  join  a  comprehensive  national  Church  were  the  act 
of  uniformity  repealed  and  were  there  adequate  safeguards.  They 
are  not  averse  to  a  national  Church  as  such  and  would  be  ready 
for  considerable  sacrifices  to  .secure  the  union  of  English 
Christianity  in  one  visible  fellowship.”  It  is  certain  that  many 
Methodists  too  share  this  feeling.  On  the  other  hand  our  own 
Helwys  and  Bunyan  link  us  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the 
Roman  Martyrs,  with  Peter  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  John 
confronting  Herod,  with  the  Prophets  of  Israel  and  Micaiah  the 
son  of  Imlah,  the  first  of  all  frec-churchmen,  and  with  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  the  unconsenting  conscience  who  despite  all  danger 
and  contempt  uncompromisingly  insist  that  the  Church  at  least 
must  not  be  nationalised,  and  that  the  State  sliall  never  silence, 
bribe  or  intimidate  the  conscience  of  the  man  of  God.  Here  for 
once  it  would  seem  that  we  are  on  the  side  of  reunion  and  the 
world  church  very  definitely,  for  it  would  seem  obvious  that 
reunion  and  establishment  are  incompatible;  no  national  Church 
can  ever  be  a  World  Church.  The  World  Church  will  have  to  be 
a  free  Church  whether  it  likes  it  or  not. 

Our  idea  of  self-government,  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
within  the  Churches,  has  suffered  tragically  from  being  confused 
with  independency,  the  isolation  of  the  Church  from  all  the 
Churches,  an  idea  that  never  was  Christian,  Baptist  or  practical. 
We  stand,  not  merely  against  domination  by  others,  but  for 
the  competence  of  the  local  fellowship  to  discover  the  mind  of 
Christ  about  its  own  affairs.  We  stand  for  the  presence  of 
Jesus  with  the  two  or  three;  we  would  jealously  defend  the 
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supreme,  effective  and  continuing  Headship  of  Christ  over  His 
own  Church.  Everyone  knows  the  weakness  and  dangers  inherent 
in  this  idea,  though  it  is  certain  that  we  very  often  ascribe  to 
the  supposed  weaknesses  of  our  system  troubles  and  failures  that 
are  really  due  to  our  personal  failure  to  live  up  to  the  high  church- 
tnanship  which  our  system  requires.  But  before  we  give  up 
trying,  or  surrender  the  principle  of  theocracy  to  some  highly 
organised  ecclesiastical  council,  we  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  other  weaknesses,  or  perhaps  the  same  ones,  may  not 
lurk  beneath  the  Cardinal’s  robes,  the  bishop’s  cassock,  and  even, 
despite  the  Presidential  Address,  beneath  the  Methodist  Chair¬ 
man’s  chain.  Some  envious  Baptists  might  remember  than  no-one 
ever  pretended  that  faith  confers  infallibility,  and  no  system  of 
organisation  can  ever  be  adequate  to  express  the  life  of  the  Spirit 
incarnate  in  the  Church.  We  may  not  be  very  worthy  repre- 
-sentatives  of  the  principle  of  spiritual  autonomy,  but  we  shall 
serve  the  ideal  better  by  persistence  than  by  sacrificing  the  ideal 
to  expediency. 

Personal  freedom  and  res])onsibility,  the  right  to  form  a 
private  judgment  and  follow  the  truth  as  God  and  conscience 
reveal  it,  is  equally  difficult  to  acknowledge,  and  equally  essential 
to  maintain.  Some  w'ords  of  Kagawa  are  both  strong  and  wise 
here :  ‘‘Christ  was  a  Carpenter,  He  was  not  a  graduate  of  the 
Jerusalem  theological  seminary ;  St.  Francis  just  missed  being  a 
jockey,  he  was  not  of  the  priestly  line.  When  faith  is  committed 
to  professional  leaders,  religion  inevitably  starts  a  downward 
course.  Genuine  religion  will  therefore  only  be  discovered  when 
professional  religionists  are  cleared  out  of  the  way  and  a 
democracy  of  faith  is  established.”  A  democracy  of  faith,  in 
which  there  is  no  spurious  claim,  to  spiritual  leadership,  no  two 
standards  of  conduct,  one  for  the  priesthood  and  one  for  the 
laity,  in  which  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  becomes  again  what 
it  originally  was,  not  a  weapon  of  controversy  but  a  truth  of 
experience.  We  need  to  remember,  all  the  same,  that  the  personal 
freedom  in  Christ  which  we  proclaim  is  a  freedom  to  obey,  not  a 
freedom  from  obedience,  that  the  claim  to  freedom  automatically 
commits  you  to  the  granting  of  a  like  freedom  to  others,  and  that 
the  exercise  of  freedom  involves  a  moral  earnestness  not  often  to 
b«  found  in  our  Churches. 

The  Gospel  will  achieve  its  finest  results  in  spiritual  character 
only  when  this  complex  freedom  in  Christ  is  rightly  treasured, 
and  the  world  Church  needs  our  witness  on  the  point.  But  one 
cannot  help  wondering  sometimes  whether  even  among  us  free¬ 
dom  is  so  secure.  Some  seem  to  long  for  the  imposing  again 
of  theological  and  intellectual  fetters  that  would  bind  our  students 
to  traditional  and  literalist  ideas.  Some  seem  quite  ready  to 
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capitulate  to  the  planners  and  collectivists  who  worship  mere  uni¬ 
formity.  Sometimes  even  our  own  invaluable  Home  Work  Fund 
seems  ready  to  trespass  with  verj'  clumsy  feet,  in  the  name  of 
efficiency  and  economy,  upon  the  spiritual  liberty  of  minister  and 
Church. 

Discussions  about  Reunion  seem  often  to  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  no  significant  diflferences  of  principle  now  remain 
to  separate  the  various  Churches.  Whether  that  assumption  can 
be  ascribed  to  conceit,  charity,  optimism  or  indolence  it  is  difficult 
to  decide.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  wrong.  If  it  were  true, 
than  our  immediate  duty  would  be  perfectly  clear :  we  should  at 
once  begin  conversations  with  a  view  to  fusion  or  absorption  in 
other  bodies  :  our  reason  and  our  faith  alike  would  demand  it.  But 
we  have  much  that  is  distinctive  and  important.  Behind  all  the 
central  and  vital  things  which  we  Protestants  at  any  rate  hold 
in  common,  there  lie  these  practical  and  theological  emphases 
which  no  honest  thinker  can  ignore  and  which  all  advocates  of 
reunion  must  sooner  or  later  face  with  candour  and  realism. 
We  must  envisage  the  situation  three  or  more  generations  ahead. 
We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  beliefs  of  any  community  are 
shaped  more  by  its  habitual  practices  than  by  its  thinking.  And 
while  we  also  desire  unity,  we  can  have  little  faith  in  a  unity 
that  overrides  genuine  differences  and  so  must  sooner  or  later 
give  place  to  new  divisions  in  a  second  Reformation.  In  one 
respect  our  position  is  peculiarly  embarrassing;  just  because  the 
things  for  which  we  stand  .seem  to  us  to  be  matters  of  faith  and 
theology,  not  accidents  of  histor}-  or  preferences  of  metliod,  com¬ 
promise  seems  betrayal.  But  no  one  can  yet  foresee  the  shape 
which  the  reunited  World  Church  will  take.  As  I^tourette  has 
said,  it  will  be  more  a  new  growth  than  a  building  constructed 
with  stones  taken  from  the  structures  of  the  past.  But  whether 
we  are  really  within  it,  as  a  distinct  group  in  a  fellowship  of  such 
groups,  or  whetlx:r  we  remain  really  outside,  an  intransigent  and 
irritant  appendage,  who  can  say?  All  we  know  is  that  we  have 
received  a  charge  and  a  commission,  and  we  must  bear  faithful 
witness  and  set  faithful  example.  We  would  seek  to  deserve  the 
apostolic  commendation  :  “  your  zeal  hath  provoked  very  many ; 

ye  were  ensamples  to  all  that  believe ;  your  faith  is  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  world.”  But  zeal,  conviction  and  per¬ 
sistence  will  profit  us  nothing  if  we  forget  the  Apostolic 
injunction:  “Show  ye  before  the  Churches  the  proof  of  yoiir 
love.” 


Reginald  E.  White. 


Revelation  and  Reason/ 

IT  is  often  assumed  that  there  must  be  a  cleavage  between 
revelation  and  reason  and  therefore  an  inherent  mutual  incom- 
]iatibility  between  faith,  which  is  the  human  response  to  the  fact 
of  revelation,  and  that  mode  of  thinking  which  characterizes  the 
normal  working  of  the  intelligence.  A  schoolboy  is  once  said 
to  have  defined  faith  as  believing  what  you  know  to  be  untrue, 
but  that  is  plain  dishonesty  and  betokens  a  youthful  cynicism 
which  we  may  hope  is  not  typical.  A  more  serious  problem 
is  implied  in  Tennyson’s  words  in  In  Memoriatn,  written  in 
memory  of  his  friend  Arthur  Hallam  (1833). 

We  have  but  faith;  we  cannot  know  ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 

And  yet  w’e  trust  it  comes  from  Thee, 

A  beam  in  darkness :  let  it  grow. 

Faith  is  here  set  in  opposition  to  true  knowledge,  which  can 
come  only  through  the  senses.  Since  religion  is  concerned  with 
God,  who  cannot  be  measured  with  human  instruments,  faith  can 
make  no  claim  to  be  knowledge.  Tennyson,  however,  was  too 
deeply  religious  a  man  to  cast  off  religion  with  contempt.  He 
embodies  in  himself  the  whole  tragic  struggle  of  Victorian 
F.ngland  to  hold  on  to  the  Chri.stian  verities  and  at  the  same  time 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  ever  increasing  triumphs  of  science 
in  the  investigation  of  the  physical  and  the  biological  worlds. 
We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  battle  is  now  over,  that  science 
and  religion,  like  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  in  the  Isaianic  prophecy, 
are  now  lying  down  together  in  peace.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  this  optimism  is  rather  premature.  It  is  abundantly  evident, 
of  course,  that  the  impulse  to  seek  the  truth  about  the  physical 
world,  which  lies  behind  scientific  activity,  and  the  impulse  to 
worship  must  be  truly  united  unless  man  is  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  an  internal  civil  war. 

The  first  necessity  of  an  adequate  discussion  of  this  topic 
is  a  careful  definition  of  terms.  Reason  may  be  identified  with 
logic  in  the  narrow  sense  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  defines 
reason  as  the  “  intellectual  faculty,  characteristic  especially  of 
human  beings,  by  which  conclusions  are  drawn  from  premises." 
To  logic  in  the  formal  sense  may  be  added  mathematics,  which 
many  have  r^arded  as  the  rational  activity  par  excellence.  Now 

*  An  address  given  before  tiie  Torch  Club,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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if  this  is  what  is  meant  by  reason,  it  follows  at  once  that  certain 
important  data  of  human  experience  are  removed  from  its  pro¬ 
vince.  Man’s  experience  of  God,  if  such  an  experience  be  possible, 
is  certainly  not  the  result  of  a  syllogistic  chain  of  reasoning, 
but  neither  is  my  conviction  that  love  is  better  than  hate.  The 
appreciation  and  knowledge  of  beauty  is  certainly  not  logical  or 
mathematical  in  the  strict  sense,  though  a  drama  or  a  symphony 
may  have  an  intellectual  structure  capable  of  giving  a  deep  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  mind’s  natural  love  of  order  and  pattern.  Moral 
judgments  as  to  what  is  right  or  wrong  are  not  reached  by  logical 
or  mathematical  reasoning,  but  spring  from  an  intuition  that  a 
certain  type  of  life  is  worth  living  because  it  embodies  an  intrinsic 
goodness.  This  intuition  of  go^ness  is  not  capable  of  demon¬ 
stration  by  rational  argument.  If  a  man  argues  that  Hitler  is 
a  nobler  character  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  cannot  be  dislodged 
by  logical  argument  alone  from  that  position.  Neither  can  the 
person  who  holds  that  ragtime  is  superior  to  Bach.  Thus,  if  a 
start  is  made  with  such  a  narrow  definition  of  reason,  then  no 
alternative  is  left  but  to  insist  that  religion,  art,  and  morality  are 
non-rational  or  irrational  activities,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  be 
either  proved  or  demonstrated  or  explained  in  exclusively  logical 
or  mathematical  tenns. 

Is  it,  however,  truly  rational  to  adopt  a  definition  of  reason 
which  excludes  some  of  the  most  important  activities  from  the 
realm  of  rational  activity?  Bertrand  Russell,  for  example  in  the 
recent  History  of  IVestem  Philosophy,  tells  us  dc^matically  that 
all  definite  knowledge  belongs  to  science.  This  means  that  my 
knowledge  that  love  is  better  than  hate  is  not  reliable  knowledge 
because  it  cannot  be  checked  in  the  laboratory  or  sifted  in  the 
test-tube.  A  man’s  knowledge  of  his  wife’s  affection  is  likewise 
not  genuine  knowledge  because  it  cannot  be  measured,  and 
weighed,  and  the  result  expressed  in  an  equation.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  men  will  remain  indefinitely  content  with  such  a 
meagre  and  barren  definition  of  knowledge. 

A  wider  definition  of  reason  would  seem  to  be  called  for, 
and  there  is  considerable  support  for  this  among  the  great 
philosophers  of  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  Reason  may 
then  be  defined,  with  the  late  Prof.  A.  N.  Whitehead,  as  that 
intellectual  activity  which  “seeks  to  frame  a  coherent,  logical, 
necessary  system  of  general  ideas  in  terms  of  which  every  element 
of  our  experience  can  be  interpreted.’’  In  this  broader  sense,  the 
highest  function  of  reason  is  philosophy  with  its  endeavour  to 
find  coherence  and  significance  in  all  the  data  of  human  experience, 
not  only  those  data  amenable  to  logical  and  mathematical  treat¬ 
ment.  The  philosopher,  thus  understood,  will  examine  man  as 
thinker,  worshipper,  lover,  artist,  and  moral  being,  seeking  to  take' 
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all  aspects  of  human  experience  into  account  and  not  solving 
problems  by  the  simple  expedient  of  explaining  them  away.  This 
attempt  at  intellectual  synthesis  distinguishes  all  the  great 
philosophers.  According  to  this  definition  of  reason,  science 
becomes  the  working  of  human  reason  upon  a  given  set  of 
selected  data,  abstracted  for  the  purposes  of  study  from  the  total 
field  of  experience.  The  difference  between  the  philosopher  and 
the  scientist  is  not  that  one  is  more  rational  than  the  other.  It 
is  that  the  philosopher  considers  the  whole,  whereas  science  con¬ 
siders  the  part.  Such  a  broad  definition  of  reason  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  both  legitimate  and  more  helpful  than  one 
which  would  restrict  it  exclusively  to  the  logical  and  mathematical 
activities  of  the  human  mind. 

What  then,  of  revelation}  If  the  ordinary  intelligent  lay¬ 
man  is  asked  to  define  the  distinction  between  reason  and 
revelation,  he  would  probably  be  inclined  to  say  that  reason, 
however  defined,  suggests  man’s  ability  to  discover  and  find  out 
things  for  himself,  whereas  revelation  suggests  something  given 
to  man  which  he  could  never  have  discovered  for  himself  by  the 
unaided  exercise  of  his  own  human  powers.  There  are  some 
who  would  broaden  the  term  revelation  to  include  almost  every 
increase  of  knowledge.  They  would  say  that  discovery  and  reve¬ 
lation  are  correlative  terms  and  that  either  can  be  used  with 
equal  legitimacy  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  a 
subject  is  approached.  The  remarkable  development  of  the  natural 
sciences  from  the  Renaissance  onwards,  looked  at  from  man’s 
standpoint,  is  an  amazing  progress  of  continual  discovery  by  man 
of  the  nature  of  reality  as  manifested  in  the  physical  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Christian  thinker  may  claim  that  it  is  also 
a  wonderful  revelation  by  God  to  the  enquiring  mind  of  man.  It 
may  be  granted  that  this  is  a  fruitful  and  legitimate  method  of 
approach  and  yet  it  may  still  be  preferable  to  restrict  the  term 
revelation  to  those  special  disclosures  by  God  of  his  character 
and  pur]>ose,  which  have  given  their  distinctive  character  to  the 
so-called  revealed  religions.  There  are,  of  course,  those  who 
contend  that  there  are  no  such  disclosures  which  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  human  mind  and  that  there  is  nothing  man  cannot 
find  out  if  he  is  given  enough  time.  Let  us  seek  an  answer  to 
that  position. 

To  those  brought  up  in  the  Christian  tradition,  the  term 
revelation  at  once  suggests  certain  definite  conceptions.  The  Bible 
is  spoken  of  as  containing  God’s  revelation,  or  mention  is  made 
of  a  special  revelation  in  a  certain  Jesus  Christ.  This  revelation 
is  further  claimed  to  be  unique  in  a  sense  not  to  be  used  of  any 
other  historical  figure.  Such  a  claim  must  provoke  in  the  thought¬ 
ful  individual  certain  fundamental  questions  ; 
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(1)  What  grounds  have  we  for  believing  that  the  Bible  does 
give  us  an  authentic  revelation  of  God  to  man? 

(2)  What  do  we  learn  from  this  revelation  which  we  could 
not,  sooner  or  later,  have  learned  for  ourselves  by  using 
our  native  capacities? 

(3)  What  relation  does  man’s  rational  thinking  bear  to  this 
alleged  supernatural  revelation  which  transcends  man’s 
natural  capacities  of  intelligence  and  understanding? 

By  dealing  with  this  last  question  first,  we  hope  to  shed  some 
light  upon  the  other  two. 

What,  then,  do  we  find  to  be  the  relation  of  reason  to  reve¬ 
lation  in  Christian  and  non-Christian  thought  of  the  Christian 
era.  As  M.  Etienne  Gilson,  the  distinguished  French  thinker  and 
Thomist  scholar  has  pointed  out,  there  have  been  historically, 
three  different  ways  of  envisaging  this  problem. 

This  is  the  position  of  those  who  hold  that  divine  revelation 
gives  man  all  the  knowledge  he  needs  to  have,  and  that  it  is 
superfluous,  if  not  blasphemous,  for  man  to  seek  to  extend  his 
knowledge  beyond  these  limits. 

Man,  according  to  this  school,  has  in  his  rational  intelligence 
the  capacity  to  obtain  true  and  reliable  knowledge.  Anything 
which  falls  outside  the  scope  of  the  rational  understanding  cannot 
be  knowledge.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  extra- 
rational  revelation.  If  there  is  such  a  thing,  it  is  a  personal 
matter  peculiar  to  certain  individuals  and  the  knowledge  thus 
supjtosed  to  be  revealed  is  quite  unreliable  since  it  is  not  amenable 
to  any  rational  tests. 

Since  both  have  their  source  in  Cod  there  cannot  be  an 
ultimate  conflict  between  the  two. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  primacy  of  revelation  is 
accepted  by  all  Christians,  if  by  that  is  meant  that  God  has  dis¬ 
closed  Himself  to  men  in  a  way  which  goes  Iteyond  what  man 
could  have  discovered  by  his  unaided  powers.  If  the  primacy  of 
revelation  means  the  treatment  of  Scripture  as  an  infallible  text¬ 
book  of  science  as  well  as  of  morals  and  religion,  then  it  must 
be  rejected  as  involving  a  mechanical  and  un.satisfactory  concep¬ 
tion  of  revelation  to  which  the  Biblical  evidence  itself  does  not 
compel  us.  The  primacy  of  reason  must  likewise  Ite  rejected 
since  it  rules  out  of  court  o  priori  the  witness  of  man’s  religious 
experience  and  even  the  possibility  of  a  special  revelation  by  God 
of  Himself  to  men.  The  solution  must  therefore  lie  somewhere 
in  the  third  view.  Can  the  Christian  have  the  best  of  both  worlds, 
combining  in  one  glorious  unity  reason  and  revelation  ?  The 
confidence  of  Aquinas  rests  on  the  conviction  that  the  intellect 
of  man  has  been  left  essentially  untouched  by  sin  and  its  conse- 
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quences.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  reason  is  an  uncorrupted 
instrument  for  the  discovery  of  truth  and  must  be  the  final  arbiter. 
This  apotheosis  of  reason  became  detached  from  its  theological 
setting  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  and  has  since  produced  the 
humanism  of  a  John  Dewey  with  his  extra-ordinary  confidence 
in  man’s  ability  to  shape  and  control  his  environment  and  human 
society  by  purely  rational  methods  and  scientific  techniques. 
When  Augustine  said,  “  Believe  in  order  that  you  may  under¬ 
stand,”  he  was  not  taking  up  a  position  hostile  to  reason  as  such. 
He  was  realistic  enough  to  see  that  faith  is  a  condition  of  true 
intellectual  understanding  of  the  world,  and  by  faith  he  did  not 
mean  a  blind  leap  in  the  dark  but  the  acceptance  of  Christ  as 
the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  history.  The  acceptance  of  Christ  is 
not  a  sacrificium  intellectus,  but  the  only  condition  which  makes 
it  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  operate  truly  within  a  life 
no  longer  disordered  by  sin.  The  revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
is  not  then  an  oflfence  to  reason.  It  is  rather  the  indispensable 
clue  without  which  reason  must  group  in  vain  for  the  secret 
of  human  life  and  destiny.  The  clue  once  found,  however,  the 
reason  of  man  will  once  again  prove  to  be  his  greatest  blessing 
and  glory  instead  of  the  source  of  his  misery  and  his  inner 
confusion. 

R.  F.  Aldwinckle. 


Self-Harvest,  by  P.  A.  Spalding.  (Independent  Press,  6s.) 

This  small  but  informative  book  gives  the  unitiated  an 
entertaining  introduction  to  the  English  diarists  and  their  work. 
Mr.  Spalding  seeks  to  explain  the  psychology  of  the  diarists  and 
their  motives  in  writing  their  journals.  He  classifies  them 
according  to  their  motives.  Numerous  extracts  from  every  type 
of  diary  add  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  book.  If  there  is  one 
small  blemish  in  this  otherwise  enjoyable  book  it  is  due  to  the 
author’s  unwillingness  to  follow  his  own  advice.  Mr.  Spalding 
urges  that  if  we  are  to  appreciate  fully  the  diarists  we  must  dis¬ 
cover  what  was  important  for  them  and  accept  it.  He  seems  able 
to  do  this  for  the  amoral  or  shameless  (his  own  terms)  Pepys  and 
Boswell  but  not  for  the  fanatical,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  some¬ 
times  morbidly  scrupulous  Puritans. 


F.  H.  COCKETI'. 


Some  Old  Association  Reports. 

The  perusal  of  a  round  dozen  of  the  Reports,  Minutes  and 
Letters  of  a  Baptist  Association  of  a  century  ago  makes 
interesting  reading.  In  this  case  the  volume  consists  of  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  General  Baptist  Association,  for  the  years 
1838-1849.  Taking  a  cross  section,  we  are  informed  as  to  the 
constitution,  doctrine  and  life  of  the  Association  and  its  130, 
more  or  less,  churches  at  the  time,  while  a  perusal  of  the  series 
indicates  their  ideals  and  trend.  Some  of  the  subjects  dealt  with 
are  timely  and  fresh  today,  while  others  have  pass^  into  oblivion, 
or  remain  as  matters  of  history  only. 

“  The  Association  of  the  General  Baptists  of  the  New 
Connexion  ”  covered  twenty-two  of  the  counties  of  England,  but 
had  no  Churches  in  the  extreme  North,  in  the  South-west,  or  in 
Wales.  Leicester  with  its  five  Churches,  its  Academy  and  its 
eminent  ministers,  was  evidently  an  important  General  Baptist 
centre.  London  had  four  Churclfies  and  Derby  three.  The  name 
Pike,  Goadby,  Burns,  Stevenson,  Jones  and  Winks  are  much  in 
evidence. 

Regular  attention  and  much  space  is  given  to  the  Academy, 
and  its  location  seems  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  convenience  of 
the  Tutor.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  it  is  to  be  found  at 
Wisbech,  Loughborough,  London  and  Leicester.  Another  subject 
of  constant  care  is  the  monthly  periodical,  The  General  Baptist 
Repository.  This  publication  had  a  chequered  career  and  appeared 
under  different  titles.  At  one  time  it  was  published  at  a  loss, 
but  came  out  regularly  and  pluckily.  Later,  however,  after 
“  retrenchment  and  refomi  ”  and  the  show  of  a  little  denomina¬ 
tional  grit,  it  became  a  thriving  concern.  As  the  Baptist  Reporter 
it  sems  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  indefatigable  J.  F. 
Winks,  of  Leicester.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  complete  copy 
of  this  valuable  monthly  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Bribery  at  Parliamentary  Elections  appears  to  have  been  of 
considerable  trouble  to  the  Churches  a  century  ago,  when  “  corrupt 
men  ”  sought  to  “  obtain  the  suffrages  of  persons  independent  of 
their  convictions.”  The  Association's  resolution,  in  1841,  tells 
its  own  story :  “  That  the  Association  regards  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise  as  a  sacred  and  important  trust,  which  cannot  be  bought  or 
sold  without  an  obvious  violation  of  .social,  public  and  Christian 
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morality,  as  such  transactions  involve  a  barter  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  for  sordid  gain  ;  it  therefore  recommends 
the  churches  to  visit  every  known  case  of  the  reception  of  a  bribe, 
amongst  its  members  with  the  severest  censure  which  church 
discipline  allows ;  and  most  sincerely  hopes  that  all  our  people 
will  be  faithful,  virtuous  and  patriotic,  in  their  votes,  whatever 
consequences  may  follow.” 

In  1838,  a  loyal  and  dutiful  resolution  is  passed  and 
forwarded  to  the  young  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  following  terms : 

'  That  this  Association  of  the  General  Baptists,  holding  their 
annual  meeting  at  the  time  of  her  Majesty’s  coronation,  cannot 
but  express  their  attachment  to  the  person  and  government  of  her 
most  gracious  Majesty,  the  Queen ;  and  fervently  pray  that  civil 
and  religious  liberty  may  prevail  and  be  perpetuated  throughout 
the  British  Empire,  and  that  her  reign  may  ba  long  and 
prosperous.”  In  1840,  another  address  was  presented  to  the 
Queen,  “  congratulating  her  Majesy  and  her  Royal  Consort  on 
their  late  providential  deliverance.”  On  that  occasion,  “  all 
present  were  permitted  to  vote,  ladies  not  excepted.”  In  1842, 
still  another  proof  of  attachment  to  the  throne  is  given  in  a  reso¬ 
lution  passed  “  at  the  Borough  Road  meeting  house,  Southwark, 
July  1st,  1842.”  This  address  is  worded  :  “  May  it  please  the 
Queen,  We  your  Majesty’s  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  desire  to 
express  our  devout  and  grateful  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
providential  preservation  of  your  Majesty  from  another  disgrace¬ 
ful  and  wicked  attempt  upon  your  majesty’s  life.” 

In  those  days  many  Baptists  “  conscientiously  declined  to 
take  an  oath  ”  and  sought  relief  to  that  end  in  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Would  not  that  suggest  the  common  origin  of  Baptists  and 
Quakers  ?  The  “  Hungry  Forties  ”  have  their  record  in  these 
Reports  and  great  concern  is  shown  concerning  “  the  deep  distress 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.”  At  the  same  time  our  people  suffered  hardships  in 
Poor  I.^w  Institutions  and  protest  is  made  “  against  shutting  up 
poor  Dissenters  on  the  Lord’s  Day  in  the  Union  Workhouse,  and 
thus  depriving  them  of  their  religious  privileges,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  deems  it  tyranny  and  persecution,  and  calls  upon  the  friends 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  exert  themselves  against  sucli 
unrighteous  conduct.”  In  1843.  a  permanent  committee  is 
appointed  “  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  Dissenters.”  An 
‘  expression  of  belief  ”  is  made  that  “  the  Union  of  the  Church 
and  State  is  an  unscriptural  and  mischievous  union,  etc.”  Quite 
a  natural  .sequence  to  this  is  found  in  a  resolution  passed  in  1844, 
”  that  w'e  have  witnessed  with  devout  satisfaction  and  delight, 
the  formation  of  the  British  Anti-State  Church  Association,  etc.” 

The  Baptists  of  a  century  ago,  judging  from  these  Reports, 
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were  anti-war  men.  They  urged  the  diffusion  and  practice  of 
international  and  universal  peace,  and  sent  representatives  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Congress.  Trust  Deeds  appear  to  have  been  a  con¬ 
stant  trouble  to  the  Churches.  Temperance  advocacy  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  popular  with  the  Association.  In  1846,  how¬ 
ever,  item  VIII  in  the  Conference  Minutes  reads  as  follows. 
“  Petition  to  Parliament,  on  Sunday  traffic  in  strong  drink. — A 
petition  having  been  read,  was  adopted ;  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Association  was  requested  to  sign  it  on  behalf  of  the  meeting.” 
But  what  can  the  following  item  in  the  Minutes  of  the  following 
year  1847  mean;  “IV  Total  Abstinence  Question — Resolved, 
That  this  Association  do  not  entertain  this  question.”? 

The  Association  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Regiuni 
Donum,  and  a  committee  “  appointed  to  consider  the  subject, 
recommended  the  following  resolution,  ‘  That  this  Association 
will  not  in  future  sanction  any  minister’s  name  being  placed  on 
its  ‘  Minutes  ’  who  may,  after  this  period,  commence  receiving 
the  Regium  Donum,  or  any  similar  or  Government  or  Parlia- 
menary  grant  But,  an  influential  minority,  though  not 
thinking  it  desirable  for  Dissenters  to  receive  the  Regium  Donwn, 
yet  conscientiously  and  decidedly  protested  against  the  first 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Association.”  The  problem  was  a 
difficult  one  and  the  opposing  parties  each  had  good  grounds  to 
stand  upon.  Some  aged  and  afflicted  ministers  who  n^ed  help, 
had  received  the  Regium  Donum.  The  Gordion  knot  was  broken  : 
these  old  warriors  refused  to  receive  the  tainted  favour  and  the 
Association  took  steps  to  provide  that  they  should  not  suffer. 

The  Association  “  Letter  to  the  Churches,”  written  in  1845 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pike,  on  “  Scriptural  views  of  the  Ordinances 
and  Institutions  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  baneful  tendency  of  the 
popish  perversions  of  them  now  widely  spreading  in  our  Country  ” 
proved  popular  and  a  second  edition  was  called  for.  The  Letter 
is  an  excellent  statement  of  Baptist  doctrine  and  a  still  powerful 
and  useful  exposure  of  the  errors  of  Roman  Catholic  teaching. 

Not  only  did  the  Association  address  its  annual  “  Letter  ”  to 
the  Churches,  but  the  churches  also  forwarded  each  its  annual 
“  Letter,”  or  report,  to  the  Association.  These  are  no  stereotyped 
missives,  but  they  very  often  touch  upon  interesting  items  that 
shed  light  upon  certain  practices  in  the  social  and  church  life  of 
the  period.  The  following  quotation  from  the  Report  of  the 
church  at  Tarporley,  Cheshire,  in  1845,  will  introduce  us  to  an 
old  friend  that  we  have  known  so  well :  “  Our  Sabbath  school  is 
not  so  prosperous,  principally  owing  to  the  Church  day-schools 
compelling,  as  they  do.  the  parents  to  send  them  to  their  Sabbath- 
-school.  We  hope  this  will  not  be  the  case  for  long.” 

The  Association  faithfully  supports  Home  and  Foreign 
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Missions  and,  in  1846,  expresses  its  sympathy  with  the  B.M.S. 
“  On  account  of  the  death  of  our  brethren,  Messrs.  Yates,  Mack, 
Knibb,  and  Burchell,  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  and  mission.”  The  ire  of  the  brethren  is  greatly 
stirred  by  the  “  Government  support  of  Idolatry  in  India,”  and 
this  is  expressed  b^  a  resolution  in  the  form  of  a  question 
followed  by  a  decisive  and  final  “  Yes,”  as  follows :  ”  As  the 

British  Government  still  continues  its  annual  grant  to  the  temple 
of  Juggernaut,  of  36,000  rupees,  and  likewise  supports  numerous 
temples  in  India,  by  regular  money  payments,  in  lieu  of  lands 
that  have  been  resumed,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  church  and 
congregation  in  the  Connexion,  to  petition  Parliament  in  the 
ensuing  session  against  this  anomalous  and  unchristian  policy? — 
Yes.” 

The  evergreen  Education  Question  moved  the  clans  vigorously 
in  those  days,  but  the  intervening  century  has  wrought  incredible 
changes  in  the  situation.  At  that  time.  Dissenters  insisted  that 
the  Government  should  not  meddle  with  the  schools  of  the  people — 
“  And  whilst  this  Association  recommends  the  members  of  our 
churches  to  continue  and  increase  their  exertions  for  the  diffusion 
of  education  by  Sabbath  schools  and  Day  schools,  it  advises  them 
most  earnestly  not,  on  any  account,  to  receive  Government 
assistance  towards  education.”  They  would  also  call  upon  the 
electors  to  be  faithful  to  these  principles  at  the  Parliamentary 
Elections. 

These  good  old  Baptists  of  a  century  ago  condemned  the 
prevailing  slavery  of  their  time,  with  zeal,  vigour  and  a  sense  of 
conviction.  Time  and  again  they  assailed  the  foul  traffic,  with 
thunder  in  their  voices.  They  gave  no  quarter  and  would  accqit 
no  compromise.  At  that  time  the  Christian  Churches  of  America, 
of  all  denominations.  Baptists  as  well  as  others,  lived  largely  by 
slavery !  Churches  and  Associations,  Colleges  and  Missionary 
Societies,  Unions  and  Conventions  were  financed  and  controlled 
by  slave-owners !  Here,  however,  as  in  other  cases,  small  com¬ 
panies  of  Baptists  pioneered  and  led  all  Churches  out  of  the  great 
darkness.  The  loud  condemnations  and  protestations  of  the 
General  Baptists  of  England  reverberated  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  struck  upon  a  sounding  board  in  the  heart  of  the 
Free  Will  Baptist  denomination,  in  the  great  west  country.  This 
American  body  numbered  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  members, 
and  were  anti-slavery  to  a  man.  Their  hearty  response  created 
joy  and  astonishment  in  the  hearts  of  the  General  Baptist 
Association,  then  numbering  about  eighteen  thousand  members. 
Having  “learned  with  great  satisfaction  ”  of  “  the  Free-Will  Bap¬ 
tists  of  America,  as  to  their  purity  on  the  Slave  Question.”  the 
Association  sends  its  congratulations,  opens  up  an  affectionate 
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correspondence,  sends  a  deputation  to  the  United  States  and  invites 
a  return  deputation  to  England.  "  The  Brethren,  Joseph  Goadby, 
of  Leicester,  and  Jabez  Burns,  D.D.,  of  London,”  went  to 
America,  while  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Woodman  and  the  Rev.  Eli 
Noyes,  M.A.,  visited  this  country.  There  was  no  lack  of  love- 
feasts  and  hospitality  on  either  side.  Free  Will  and  New  Con- 
nexional  Baptists  congratulated  each  other  upon  their  attitude 
towards  slavery.  On  that  theme,  their  hearts  were  beating  in 
perfect  unison.  The  Americans,  however,  went  one  better  and 
invited  the  Englishmen  to  became  like  themselves,  total  abstainers 
from  into.xicating  liquors,  as  well  as  from  slavery.  They  claimed 
to  be  out-and-outers  for  Liberty,  Temperance,  and  Peace.  An 
awkward  contretemps.  The  New  Connexion  could  not  go  quite 
so  far.  They  admitted  the  evil  of  intemi)erance,  and  stated  that 
many  individual  members  of  their  churches  were  total  abstainers, 
but  that  they  could  not  make  the  plerlge  a  condition  of  church 
membership. 

At  an  early  date  all  British  Ba]>tists  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  slavery,  and  therefore  clashed  with  the  main  body  of  American 
Baptists.  The  London  Baptist  Association  sent  a  Memorial  to 
the  Baptists  of  America,  in  the  early  thirties,  appealing  to  them 
to  oppose  the  traffic  in  human  beings,  and  even  sent  a  deputation 
across  the  Atlantic  to  that  end.  The  story  of  the  journey  of  the 
Revs.  F.  A.  Cox  and  J.  Hoby  to  America  and  back,  in  1835,  as 
told  in  Facts  for  Baptist  Churches  makes  sad  reading.  Both  went 
out  like  lions,  bent  upon  convincing  their  American  brethren  of 
the  wrong  and  evil  of  slavery,  but  they  returned  like  lambs. 
Strong  men  though  they  were,  they  were  cleverly  hoodwinked  b\’ 
the  slave-owning  Christians  of  the  West,  warmly  welcomed, 
lavishly  entertained  and  gently  ushered  here  and  there,  but  care¬ 
fully  hindered  from  delivering  their  message  to  the  Baptist  Courts 
and  Assemblies  of  North  America.  It  does  not  seem  that  they 
struck  upon  the  Free-Will  Baptists,  otherwise  their  experience 
might  have  been  different.  This  small  body  had  to  pay  the  usual 
price  for  their  pioneering  as  they  testify  in  the  following ;  “  Our 
uncompromising  principles  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  have  brought 
upon  us  the  odium  both  of  the  Churches  and  the  State,  and 
subjected  us  to  many  trials.” 

Our  bunch  of  old  “  Association  Letters  ”  tells  us,  in  eloquent 
terms,  of  the  effect  of  a  hundred  years  on  the  life  of  both  Church 
and  Society,  and  of  the  great  distance  covered  by  the  span  of  a 
single  century. 

E.  K.  Jones. 

We  deeply  regret  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Jones  and  hope 
to  include  a  commemorative  article  in  our  next  issue. 
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39.  Francis  Tucker,  1836-38,  Edinburgh.  A  student  from 
Stepney,  elected  in  the  place  of  C.  M.  Birrell.  Writing  from 
Plymouth,  in  May,  1838,  Mr.  Tucker  informed  the  Trustees  ; — 

“  1  have  attended  the  Moral  Philosophy  Class,  a  Private  Greek  and 
an  Anatomy  Class.  ...  I  have  gained  two  prizes — and  taken 
my  degree  of  B.A.  with  ‘  honorable  distinctions.’  Professors 
Buchanan  and  Fleming  have  favoured  me  with  testimonials  which, 

1  believe,  you  would  deem  satisfactory.” 

There  is  a  Minute  for  September  ’38 : — “  Mr.  Steane  read 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Tucker  resigning  his  exhibition  under  the  Trust 
and  stating  that  he  was  about  to  occupy  the  interval  of  six  months 
previous  to  his  leaving  for  India  as  a  Missionary  in  endeavouring 
to  raise  a  Church  lately  formed  at  Brompton  f‘  Thurloe,’ 
Alexandra  Square]. 

“  Resolved  that  the  resignation  be  accepted,  but  with  the 
expression  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  that  he  should 
not  have  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  Trust  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  England,  which  Mr.  Gurney  is  requested  to 
communicate.” 

In  1839  the  Treasurer  reported  that  “  the  Rev.  Francis 
Tucker,  B.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Thos.  Phillips,  late  students,  had 
proceeded  to  India  in  connection  with  the  B.M.S.” 

Ill-health,  however,  compelled  Mr.  Tucker’s  return  in  1840. 
He  accepted  a  call  from  Manchester,  where  he  founded  Union 
Chapel,  and  remained  fifteen  years  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Maclaren.  Mr.  Tucker  then  moved  to  the  new  church  at 
Camden  Road,  and,  during  his  ministry  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
the  church  became  one  of  the  strongest  in  North  London.  He 
died  in  1886. 

40.  Wm.  Dowling,  1836-38,  Edinburgh.  He  studied  under 
Principal  T.  .S.  Crisp,  at  Bristol,  for  three  years,  coming  from 
Reading,  where  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton  was  his  pastor. 

41.  Edward  Smith  Pryce,  1837-39,  Edinburgh.  A  Stepney 
student.  In  November,  1838,  he  was  asked  why  he  had  not 
attended  the  mathematical  class.  In  his  answer  he  declared  his 
intention  of  taking  B.A.  before  he  left  the  University.  The 
following  year  he  thanked  the  Trustees  saying  he  had  determined 
not  to  return  to  Scotland.  In  1845  he  settled  at  Gravesend  and 
remained  there  for  twenty  years.  During  part  of  this  time  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Union  Council. 

42.  Thos.  Phillips,  1838,  Edinburgh.  His  tutors,  the  Revs. 
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Murch  and  Tomkins  recommended  him  from  Stepney  and  he  was 
given  a  grant  for  one  Session  previous  to  his  becoming  a 
Missionary.  He  resigned  from  the  B.M.S.  in  1854.  (See  39.) 

43.  J.  C.  Butterworth,  1838-42,  Edinburgh.  He  entered 
Bristol  from  Maze  Pond,  London,  in  1836.  After  winning  the 
Gold  Medal  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  Class,  in  1842,  and 
graduating  M.A.,  he  settled  at  Weymouth.  He  moved  to  King- 
stanley,  Glos.,  1846-50,  returning  for  a  second  time,  1864-72, 
after  a  period  at  Abergavenny.  He  spent  his  closing  years  in 
retirement  and  died  in  1894. 

44.  John  Sutcliff  Welsh,  1839.  A  student  of  Stepney, 
accepted  upon  the  Trust  .  .  .  “  but  removed  by  death  in  September 
last.” 

45.  Samuel  W.  Stone,  1839-41,  Glasgow.  He  entered 
Little  Horton  College.  Bradford,  in  1837,  and  studied  for  tw’o 
years  at  Edinburgh  when  his  private  resources  failed.  The  Trust 
sent  him  to  Glasgow.  In  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Trustees  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  been  prevented  by  indisposition 
from  taking  his  M.A.  “  Being  about  to  take  a  pastorate  at 
Ashton-under-Line  it  was  his  intention  also  to  prosecute  his 
studies  and  to  take  that  degree  at  the  close  of  the  next  Session." 
He  duly  graduated. 

46.  Nathanael  Haycroft,  1840-43,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
A  Stepney  student,  graduating  “  A.B.  ”  with  Honours  in  1842, 
and  “  A.M.”  the  next  year.  Later  Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the 
D.D.  After  some  years’  ministry  in  Essex,  he  became  co-pastor 
at  Broadmead  with  T.  S.  Crisp.  He  remained  in  Bristol  seven¬ 
teen  years  and  took  an  active  part  in  denominational  life.  For 
a  time  he  was  “  a  singularly  efficient  secretary  of  Bristol  Baptist 
College.”  In  1866  he  moved  to  Victoria  Road,  Leicester,  where 
he  not  only  exercised  an  influential  ministry,  but  was  a  powerful 
force  in  public  life.  He  died  in  1873. 

JOHN  TRAFFORD. 

At  their  meeting  in  November,  1840,  the  Trustees  agreed 
to  consider  John  Trafford  as  a  “  Candidate  for  the  next  vacancy.” 

One  of  his  testimonials  come  from  John  Foster,  written  from 
Stapleton,  three  years  before  his  death.  Hitherto  unpublished 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  great  Essayist  and  letter-writer. 

“  Stapleton,  Feb.  28 —  1840. 

'■  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  requested  to  bespeak  your  favourable  attention 
and  good  offices  in  capacity  of  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Warcfs 
Fund. 

“  The  person  soliciting  is  one  of  our  Bristol  students,  of 
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the  name  of  John  Trafford.  You  will  probably  receive  (or  may 
have  received)  his  own  application.  For  making  it  he  has  the 
approbation  of  his  Tutors,  Mr.  Crisp  and  Mr.  Huxtable. 

“  He  is  from  the  Church  of  Mr.  Coles  of  Bourton  on  the 
Water,  where  I  have  known  him  as  a  child  and  a  boy;  and  I 
have  been  sufficiently  apprised  of  his  subsequent  course  and 
character,  previously  to  and  since  his  admission  into  the  Academy, 
where  he  is  now  passing  his  third  year;  though  he  has  still,  I 
think,  hardly  exceeded  the  age  of  21. 

“  I  can  testify  that  he  is  a  young  man  of  great,  I  might  say, 
singular  merit.  He  was  pious  in  very  early  childhood,  of  amiable 
and  almost  faultless  character  and  conduct  during  his  youth,  and 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years  past  very  desirous,  I  have 
no  doubt  from  the  worthiest  motives,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  religion.  His  conduct  in  the  Academy  has  been 
exemplary,  his  industry  unremitting,  almost  to  the  injury,  some¬ 
times,  of  his  health,  which  unfortunately  is  not  of  the  firmest 
character ;  yet  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  such  as  to  throw  a  doubt 
on  the  propriety  of  his  being  favoured  with  every  advantage 
(I  am,  of  course,  alluding  to  the  matter  of  expense)  for  the 
prolonged  prosecution  of  academical  studies. 

“  His  progress  in  learning  has  been,  for  the  time,  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  Tutors.  During  several  months  past  he  has  not 
unfreouently  preached,  and  some  intelligent  persons  who  have 
happened  to  hear  him  have  spoken  to  me  with  much  approbation. 

“  He  is  not  to  be  represented  as  a  young  man  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  talents ;  but  as  possessing  a  sound  understanding,  applied 
with  earnest  thoughtfulness,  persevering  inquiry  and  ambition 
of  knowledge.  I  should  reckon  on  him  with  confidence  as  a 
perpetual  student;  not  one  who,  after  a  certain  measure  of 
attainment,  would  deem  it  enough,  and  take  a  dispensation  from 
continuous  labour  for  improvement. 

“  It  is  to  the  praise  of  his  modesty  and  his  serious  estimate 
of  ministerial  duties  and  responsibility,  that  he  shrinks  apprehen¬ 
sively  at  the  idea  of  taking  on  him  the  jjastoral  office  at  so  verj' 
juvenile  an  age. 

“  This  consideration  of  his  youth,  together  with  that  of  his 
earnest  desire  of  a  prolonged  mental  and  literary  discipline,  and 
larger  preparatory  attainments,  would  seem  to  recommend  him 
to  the  patronage  which  you  are  solicited  to  favour  him  with,  and 
use  your  influence  to  obtain  for  him. 

“  You  may  possibly  have,  or  have  had,  other  applications  for 
the  same  favour  and  advantage.  I  mav  venture  to  say  that  the 
claims  (if  that  were  a  right  word  to  use)  must  be  strong  if  they 
are  such  as  to  take  precedence,  unless  it  were  in  point  of  time, 
of  those  which  may  be  pleaded  for  Mr.  Trafford. 
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“  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  is  usual  to  come  to  an  early 
decision  on  applications  of  this  nature. 

“  I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  all  good  wishes, 

“  very  respectfully  yours  J.  Foster. 

“  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  notice  that  J.T.  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  liberality  of  institutions  for  the  means  of  pro¬ 
longing  his  studies,  his  relations  (of  worthy  character)  being  in 
humble  circumstances.” 

The  letter  was  sent  to  Rev.  E.  Steane,  and  it  bears  on  it 
the  Bristol  postmark  and  an  official  “  paid  ”  in  the  year  that  the 
Penny  Post  became  general. 

John  Trafford  was  never  elected  a  Ward  Scholar  becau.sc 
when  the  vacancy  occurred  “  it  was  ascertained  that  Mr.  Trafford 
had  been  sent  to  Scotland  I  where  he  graduated  M.A.,  Glasgow] 
by  another  Trust,  and  the  Tutors  at  Bristol  College  had  no  other 
at  that  time  to  propose.” 

John  Foster’s  recommendation  was  abundantly  justified  for 
after  “labouring  for  a  while  at  W’eymouth,  Trafford  became  an 
agent  of  the  B.M.S.  .  .  .  one  of  the  best  agents  the  Society  ever 
had.  Principal  of  Serampore  from  1854-18/9,  worthy  to  succeed 
the  giants.” 

47.  H.  Jerson,  1842-1845,  Edinburgh.  From  Stepney. 
Another  Gold  Medallist  in  Moral  Philosophy,  in  1843.  He 
graduated  in  1845. 

48.  Spencer  Murch,  1843-44,  Glasgow.  He  was  recom¬ 
mended  from  Stepney  by  Dr.  Murch  and  Mr.  Tomkins.  In  1844 
he  “  obtained  a  prize  for  regular  attendance,  punctual  discharge 
of  duties  and  honorable  acquittal  of  all  neglect,  etc.”  In 
December,  ill-health  prevented  his  return  to  Glasgow.  Writing 
from  Magherafelt,  Ireland,  the  following  March,  he  stated  “  that 
he  should  look  back  to  the  season  spent  at  Glasgow  as  part  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  of  his  life.”  He  held  pastorates 
at  Sudbury,  Suffolk;  Waltham  Abbey  and  Hay  Hill,  Bath.  He 
appears  to  have  been  dogged  by  ill-health  and  lived  in  retirement 
many  years. 

49.  Charles  Short,  1843-46,  Glasgow.  From  Horton  College, 
Bradford.  In  1844  he  sent  to  the  Trustees  the  certificate  of  the 
Greek  Professor  "that  he  had  been  examined  14  times  in  the 
course  of  the  Session,  and  was  an  excellent  and  distinguished 
student,  and  had  gained  the  Sixth  Prize  awarded  ^  the  Vote 
of  the  Class.”  He  graduated  in  1846  and  settled  at  ^rls  Colne, 
in  1848,  removing  thence  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Swansea,  in  1851, 
and  to  Sheffield,  in  1866. 

50.  Henry  Dunckley,  1845-48,  Glasgow.  There  is  a  pile 
of  correspondence  concerning  this  remarkable  man  recommended 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Harbottle,  Principal  of  the  Accrington 
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Academy  where  H.  Dunckley  was  a  student  in  1841.  Writing  to  his 
dear  cousin,”  J.  Angus,  Mr.  Harbottle  describes  Dunckley  as 
“  one  of  the  first  rate  men  of  our  age,  and  I  hope  one  of  the  most 
useful.  He  reminds  me  of  the  more  characteristic  qualifications 
of  brethren  Godwin,  Aldis  and  Birrell  united  in  the  same  person. 
He  came  to  us  two  years  ago  in  October  knowing  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  of  a  literary  kind.  Since  that  time  besides  elementary 
Latin  Greek  and  Hebrew — Theological  and  logical  studies  and 
preaching  pretty  often — he  has  read  all  \Trgirs  Georgies — Cicero 
de  Senectute — first  bk.  of  Livy — three  other  books  in  Homer — 
and  some  I  think  in  Horace  and  Sophocles — of  his  own  accord.” 

At  the  close  of  his  first  Session  at  Glasgow  he  had  matricu¬ 
lated  and  gained  two  prizes  in  Logic — “  one  by  the  votes  of  his 
class-fellows,  1st.  Division,  for  general  excellence  in  the  business 
of  the  class  of  150  youths,  and  more  especially  in  viva,  voce 
exams  : — the  other  by  the  Professor  for  the  best  essay,  in  Socratic- 
dialogue  form,  on  the  subject  of  Duelling.” 

The  next  Session  he  took  his  Arts  Degree  and  won  two 
prizes,  including  the  University  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  essay 
on  “  the  Historical  Episode  and  its  conditions,  critically  considered, 
illustrated  by  examples.” 

He  did  not  get  on  very  well  at  the  first  church  he  attended 
at  Hope  Street,  and  its  minister,  the  Rev.  J.  Paterson,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Gurney  about  Dunckley’s  attending  the  theatre  with  one  of 
the  minister’s  lapsed  members.  He  thought  there  was  room  for 
“  improvement  in  the  selecting  and  educating  of  young  men  for 
the  ministry.”  !  So  Mr.  Gurney  wrote  to  the  lively  young  student 
about  his  theatre-going  and  his  .short  connection  with  Hope 
Street ;  “  then  running  off  to  Dr.  Wardlaw’s  without  saying 

anything  to  Mr.  Paterson  till  the  close  of  the  Session  ” ! 

In  his  apologia  Mr.  Dunckley  said  that  he  generally  heard 
various  ministers,  on  Sundays,  choosing  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  Established  Free  and  Secession  churches.  "  I  preached 
twice  at  Missionary  Stations  in  obscure  parts  of  the  city,  but  as 
a  rule  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  was  devoted  to  religious 
reading.” 

A  special  meeting  was  held  in  ’47  to  consider  correspondence 
regarding  Mr.  Dunckley’s  attending  the  theatre  which  he  con¬ 
demned  after  his  visits.  The  Trustees  “are  deeply  concerned  to 
find  notwithstanding  the  reasons  he  assigns  for  it,  that  he  has 
allowed  himself  in  such  a  practice,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the 
best  course  for  them  to  pursue  ...  is  to  submit  the  whole  matter 
to  his  Pastor  .  .  .  with  a  respectful  request  that  he  will  communi¬ 
cate  with  him  in  reference  to  it.” 

The  next  month,  after  kindly  letters  were  read  from  a*d  to 
the  Pastor,  and  a  spirited  one  from  the  Student,  it  was  "  Resolved 
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unanimously  that  the  T rustees  have  read  with  more  satisfaction  the 
Student’s  letter  to  his  Pastor  than  the  one  written  by  him  [the 
Student]  to  the  Treasurer,  and  trusting  that  he  is  awakened  to 
such  a  sense  of  the  great  impropriety  of  his  conduct  as  under 
the  grace  of  God  may  preserve  him  in  future,  they  are  disposed 
to  continue  to  him  the  advantages  of  the  Fund,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  their  earnest  hope  that  what  has  taken  place  will  serve 
to  show  him  the  importance,  while  pursuing  his  intellecttial  educa¬ 
tion,  of  not  neglecting  the  discipline  of  the  heart.” 

The  Student  completed  his  course  in  ’48  and  took  his  M.A. 

“  closing  his  report  to  the  T rustees  by  returning  thanks  for  the 
kindness  he  had  received,  stating  that  the  late  forbearance  of  the 
Trustees  invests  them  with  a  claim  upon  his  respect  which  will 
not  be  soon  forgotten  and  that  the  remembrance  of  the  connection 
it  has  been  his  honour  to  sustain  will  be  a  constant  stimulus  to 
eminence  in  the  discharge  of  those  sacred  duties  to  which  he  is 
henceforth  to  be  devoted.” 

The  post-student  career  of  such  a  j)rodigy  is  interesting. 
After  a  few  years  as  Pastor  of  Great  George  Street,  Salford, 
“  where  he  won  the  prize  of  £250  offered  by  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  for  the  best  essay  on  Free  Trade,”  he  became  a  journalist, 
“  Verax,”  writing  for  the  Examiner  and  Times,  and  becoming 
its  editor  about  1854.  “  There  was  a  prophetic  strain  in  every¬ 
thing  he  wrote,  and  the  Press  became  his  pulpit. 

“  In  188.3  his  old  University  awarded  him  the  LL.D.”  ‘ 

51.  T.  S.  Baynes,  1845-49,  Edinburgh.  He  entered  Bristol 
from  Louth,  in  1^1,  one  of  ten  sons  of  the  manse!  Owing  to 
the  state  of  his  health  his  doctor  considered  Edinburgh  preferable 
to  Glasgow,  but  his  course  was  marked  by  seasons  of  illness,  yet 
he  proved  the  “  most  illustrious  student  ”  of  his  time.  He  was 
even  asked  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  assist  him  in  his 
class. 

In  a  letter  of  April,  1849,  after  .saying  he  preferred  to 
graduate  in  London,  where  he  had  matriculated,  he  went  on  to  say  : 
“As  a  matter  of  Education,  my  graduating  here  [Edinburgh] 
would  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  have  taken  some 
classes  from  which  I  could  have  derived  little  or  no  good  to  the 
partial  neglect  at  least  of  others  through  which  the  si)ecial 
advantages  of  a  Scotch  course  are  in  the  highest  degree  realised  : — 
the  classes  to  wit  of  Philosophy,  to  us  certainly  as  students  for 
the  ministry  the  most  important  part  of  the  Academic  teaching, 
as  it  is  that  part  which  in  Scotch  Universities  generally,  and  in 
that  of  Edinboro’  in  particular,  is  most  efficiently  taught.  While 
therefore  not  neglecting  other  classes  (since  I  have  taken  clas.ses 
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in  Language,  Divinity  and  Natural  Science)  1  have  since  the  first 
year  given  my  attention  mainly  to  Philosophy;  and  have  as 
you  will  remember  in  this  department  taken  all  the  highest  prizes 
which  the  University  offers  : — more  indeed  (though  it  is  awkward 
to  say  these  things  of  oneself)  than  during  the  time  of  the  present 
Professors  have  been  taken  by  any  student  before,  six  first  prizes 
to  wit.  If  I  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  graduating  in  London 
I  should  have  thought  it  right,  at  whatever  Educational 
loss  to  have  done  so  here ;  but  having  that  opportunity  it  seemed 
unwise  to  neglect  in  any  sort,  branches  of  study  in  themselves 
most  important,  which  while  they  are  not  taught  at  all  in  England, 
are  most  efficiently  taught  here,  for  the  sake  of  others,  taught 
far  better  in  England  than  here.  As  an  incidental  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  while  attending  mainly  to  Mental,  1  have  not 
neglected  Physical  Science.” 

With  Mr.  Baynes’  Report  was  enclosed  “  The  Early  Histoiy 
of  the  Air  Pump  in  England,  by  George  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  Edinburgh.”  In  a  note  to  this  the 
Lecturer  acknowledged  the  assistance  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Baynes  ”  one  of  the  happily  constituted  few  who  combine  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Metaphysics  with  a  strong  relish  for  the  investigation 
of  the  higher  departments  of  physical  science.’* 

He  was  the  Gold  Medallist  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  Class 
against  forty-three  competitors. 

Mr.  Baynes  became  Professor  of  Logic  at  St.  Andrews’s 
University  where  he  was  made  LL.D.,  and  in  1884  he  edited  the 
new  Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

52.  Philip  Groser,  1847-51,  Edinburgh.  He  attended 
London  University  on  his  own  resources.  When  they  were 
exhausted  he  was  taken  on  to  the  Fund  as  “  it  appears  to  the 
Trustees  most  expedient  that  Mr.  P.  Groser  should  pursue  his 
course  of  study  in  Edinburgh,  that  he  connect  himself  with  one 
of  our  Churches  there  and  that  he  make  provision  while  on  the 
Trust  for  studying  Divinity  and  Hebrew  under  the  Professors 
there.” 

In  letters  written  in  1849  the  student  reported  : — “  During 
the  past  session  I  have  taken  the  classes  of  Hebrew  (under  Mr. 
Liston,  the  newly-appointed  professor  in  the  Old  College)  of 
Greek,  and  of  Mental  Philosophy  ...  I  have  engaged  to  assist 
Mr.  Christopher  Anderson  by  preaching  for  him  to-morrow 
evening  at  Rose  Street.  .  .  .  During  between  four  and  five 
months  in  the  past  summer  I  have  been  engaged  preaching  at 
two  stations  of  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society — Blakeney 
and  Holt — on  the  north  coast  of  Norfolk.  This  engagement  I 
have  reason  to  hope  has  not  been  without  some  advantageous 
consequences  both  to  myself  and  to  those  to  whom  I  preached. 
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I  preached  for  Mr.  Watson  who  was  unwell,  one  Sabbath 
e\'«ning.” 

In  1850-51  Mr.  Groser  attended  the  Class  of  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Antiquities  but  ill-health  prevented  his  graduation 
at  Edinburgh. 

53.  Edward  Luscombe  Hull,  1848-51,  Edinburgh.  In  1847  a 
desire  was  expressed  at  a  meeting  of  Trustees  “to  try  the  effect 
of  a  Student  taking  his  University  course  first  and  afterwards 
the  Theological  course  in  one  of  our  Colleges.’’  Mr.  Hull,  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Hull,  of  Watford,  was  suggested  as 
suitable  for  such  an  experiment.  He  was  sent  to  Edinburgh. 
In  ’51  he  reported  “  he  had  attended  the  Qasses  of  Greek  and 
Metaphysics,  that  he  had  received  the  fourth  Prize  for  Meta¬ 
physics  and  certificates  from  both  Professors,  that  from  Sir 
William  Hamilton  ‘  greatly  honorable  ’.’’ 

In  1851  ill-health  interrupted  studies  at  Edinburgh.  Acting  on 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Angus  “  he  had  come  to  Stepney  not  as  a 
College  student  but  in  fact  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  there 
afforded  for  the  completion  of  the  course  which  was  necessary 
in  order  to  his  matriculating.’’ 

Next  year  “  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Hull  expressing 
his  thanks  for  the  assistance  he  had  received  .  .  .  and  his  regret 
that  he  had  disappointed  their  expectations  by  not  having  taken 
his  degree.’’ 

In  1855  it  was  “  Resolved  tliat  £10  be  allowed  to  Mr.  E.  L. 
Hull  for  his  graduating  fees  in  the  University  of  London.” 

In  1856  it  is  recorded  that  he  had  been  successful  in  the 
first  Division,  and  had  become  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Kimbolton, 
though  he  had  left  College  without  a  call.  After  two  years  he 
went  to  King’s  Lynn  where  he  found  “  the  small  nucleus  of  a 
Church  without  a  place  of  worship.  A  handsome  chapel  was 
built  for  him  in  1859,  but  in  1861  he  was  obliged  by  severe  ill¬ 
ness  to  relinquish  the  pastorate.  The  same  year  the  Trustees 
“  resolved  that  £15  be  presented  to  Mr.  E.  Luscombe  Hull,  of 
Lynn  ...  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  long-continued  affliction.” 
He  died  September  8th,  1862,  aged  30,  and  his  tombstone  at 
Highcliffe  gives  his  first  name  as  Edward,  as  our  Minutes,  though 
others  give  it  as  Edmond  or  Edmund,  like  his  father. 

Giles  Hester,  a  fellow-student  said  he  “  read  only  one  sermon 
at  Stepney,  during  his  time.”  But  he  became  famous  for  his  ser¬ 
mons,  most  of  which  were  published  a  good  while  after  his  death. 
Dean  Alford,  editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  wrote  most 
highly  of  them  : — “  The  book  speaks  unmistakeably  of  thoroughly 
go^  training,  supervening  on  a  gentle,  but  at  the  same  time 
earnest  and  aspiring  spirit.  That  body  of  Christians  is  happy 
which  possessed  such  a  neophyte,  and  could  so  fit  him  for  his 
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work.  We  do  not  know  where  we  have  met  with  sennons  in 
which  fervent  eloquence  and  sobriety  of  judgment  are  more 
happily  combined.”  (See  his  brother,  Thomas,  No.  57.) 

54.  David  Evans,  1849-50,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  A 
student  from  Accrington  recommended  by  his  tutors,  “  Mr. 
Griffiths  and  Mr.  Harbottle.”  Owing  to  ill-health  he  did  not 
])ursue  his  degree  work  b»it  accepted  a  unanimous  invitation  to  a 
church  in  Manchester. 

55.  Jame.s  Bullock.  1851-53,  Edinburgh.  A  Bristol  student 
who,  after  some  preparatory  years  there,  had  been  sent  by  his 
“  excellent  friend  Mr.  Sherring  ”  to  Glasgow.  He  continued  to 
assist  him  on  the  understanding  that  Dr.  Ward’s  Fund  would 
help  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  course.  He  spent  those  years 
at  Edinburgh,  attending,  among  other  classes.  Dr.  Nichol’s  Class 
on  Astronomy.  “  He  obtained  the  first  prize  for  general  eminence 
throughout  the  Session,”  and  duly  took  his  M.A.  He  held 
pastorates  at  Wallingford,  Abergavenny  and  Hull,  before  joining 
the  Independents,  in  1872. 

56.  Thomas  Mew  Morris,  1851-55,  Edinburgh.  He  was 
recommended  by  his  Tutors,  Dr.  Acworth  and  Mr.  Clows  from 
Horton  College.  Bradford,  which  he  had  entered  in  1847. 

One  of  his  classes  in  1853  was  Professor  Blackie’s  Second 
Greek  Class.  In  1855  illness  interfered  with  his  graduation 
studies  but  he  hoped  to  take  his  degree  “  on  a  future  occasion.” 
He  settled  at  Romsey.  After  a  short  pastorate,  in  1858  he  moved 
to  Ipswich  where,  first  at  Turret  Green  and  later  at  Burlington, 
he  laboured  until  his  retirement  in  1901.  He  was  President  of 
the  Baptist  Union,  in  1893. 

57.  Thos.  Henry  Hull,  18.''2-53,  Stepney.  This  brother  of 
E.  L.  Hull,  was  elected,  when  1 7  J  years  of  age,  “  to  be  maintained 
in  the  Baptist  Academical  Institution  at  Stepney  with  a  view  to 
his  receiving  the  advantages  of  a  Grammar  School  education  in 
I.^tin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Angus  and  that  he  shall  take  B.A.  London,  at  the  end  of  two 
years.”  In  1853,  owing  to  ill-health,  he  was  allowed  to  stay  at  home 
at  Blockley,  till  Christmas,  “  £10  to  be  paid  to  his  father  for  his 
board,  and  two  guineas  to  T.H.  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
travelling  to  the  seaside.” 

Two  years  later,  at  a  Trustees’  Meeting  “  several  letters  were 
read  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Hull  and  from  his  father,  the  Rev.  E.  Hull, 
reporting  successively  his  absence  from  College  on  account  of 
indisposition,  the  means  used  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  the 
hope  from  time  to  time  entertained  of  his  restoration  and  return 
to  study, — but  at  length,  his  death  on  the  14th  September,  1854,” 

58. — Frederic  Edwards,  1853-57,  Bristol,  Stepney,  Edinburgh. 
He  was  prepared  for  two  years  at  Bristol  for  London  B.A.  which 
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he  gained,  First  Division,  in  1855.  The  following  year  he  was 
sent  to  Edinburgh,  but  he  had  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
Session  owing  to  ill-health.  After  resigning  from  the  Trust  he 
was  received  into  Regent’s  Park  in  November  where  “  he 
I  maintained  a  high  character  for  piety  and  diligence,  and  in  1857 
he  became  pastor  at  Harlow  “  wdth  very  encouraging  prospects 
I  of  usefulness.”  Except  for  a  pastorate  at  South  Parade,  1860-62, 
he  ministered  at  Harlow  until  his  retirement  in  1892. 

59.  Robert  Caven,  1855-58,  Regent’s.  Owing  to  the  state 
of  his  health  he  was  excused  going  to  Scotland  and  allowed  to 
stay  in  London,  w'here,  after  a  second  attempt,  he  graduated  B.A. 

I  He  settled  at  Southampton  where  he  became  ill,  and  was  given 
£10  by  the  Trustees  “  in  his  severe  affliction.”  In  1875  he  went 
to  Charles  Street,  Leicester,  and  held  the  pastorate  for  thirty-two 
years.  Despite  his  initial  ill-health  he  attained  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight  and  “  all  Leicester  did  him  honour  at  his  death.” 

60.  E.  C.  Pike,  1856-61,  Stepney.  After  failing  in  1857, 
in  Matriculation,  some  of  the  Trustees  wanted  him  to  go  to 
Scotland,  but  Dr.  Angus,  who  was  preparing  a  new  Scheme  for 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  urged  that  Mr.  Pike  should  be 
allowed  to  make  another  attempt  at  the  London  B.A.,  which  he 
took  in  1860.  After  another  year  at  College  he  settl^  at  West 
Street,  Rochdale,  and  subsequently  held  j)astorates  at  Coventr>', 
Birmingham  and  Exeter.  He  also  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Association  and  on  the  Baptist  Union 
Council. 

61.  James  Skuse  Bailey,  1857;  58-60.  Owing  to  illness 

he  had  to  give  up  his  studies  at  Bristol,  in  1857,  and  return  home 
to  Stroud  where  “  he  was  a  diligent  Sunday  .School  teacher  and 

I  showed  talent  as  an  occasional  preacher.” 

!  In  two  years  he  was  well  enough  to  return  to  College,  but  in 

1862  he  retired,  as  his  brain  “  was  unfit  for  degree  work,  but 
good  for  pastoral.” !  “  He  preached  at  Bolton  with  a  view  to  the 
!  pastoral  office.” 

62.  James  Stuart,  1859-64,  Rawdon  and  Glasgow.  After 
two  years  at  Rawdon  he  went  to  Glasgow,  and,  in  his  second  year 
there.  Professors  Buchanan  and  Nichol  stated  that  he  had 
acquitted  himself  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  The  Trustees 
requested  that  “  he  give  some  attention  to  Hebrew,  and  not  to 
make  any  preaching  engagements  which  might  interfere  with  his 
usual  course  of  studies.”  In  1864  he  settled  at  Anstruther. 
Short  pastorates  followed  at  Wolverhampton  and  Manchester, 
until  in  1880  he  settled  at  Watford  where  for  over  thirty  years 
he  did  outstanding  work. 

i  63.  Jas.  Wilton.  1859-60,  Regent’s.  Although  he  had 

matriculated  he  was  not  successful  in  obtaining  his  degree. 

{To  be  concluded.)  24 


Baptism  in  the  Fourth  Century. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (bom  in  Antioch  about  350, 
Bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in  392,  died  in  428)  was  the  most 
influential  thinker  in  the  Eastern  Church  after  the  death  of 
Chrysostom.  He  was  a  great  expositor  and  wrote  many  com¬ 
mentaries.  As  a  theologian  he  has  been  held  responsible  for 
Nestor ianism ;  a  charge  which  does  not  now  concern  us.  In 
Christianity  in  History  by  Vernon  Bartlett  and  A.  J.  Carlyle 
(p.  279),  Theodore  is  described  as  "  one  of  the  most  modern 
minds  of  the  Ancient  Church  in  psychological  insight  as  well  as 
in  historical  methods  of  exegesis.” 

Among  his  many  surviving  writings  is  Liher  ad  Baptizandos, 
containing  a  commentary  on  the  Nicene  Creed,  followed  by  six 
discourses  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist. 
It  seems  likely  that  it  was  used  as  a  kind  of  textbook  for 
catechumens  in  the  Greek  Church  of  Antioch.  His  lectures  on 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
development  of  sacramental  practice  and  thought.  On  several 
points  he  confirms  and  develops  what  are  left  as  obscure  hints 
in  other  writers.  His  account  of  the  Liturgy,  describing  in  detail 
the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  are  intensely  interesting. 
Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  what  he  has  to  say  about 
baptism.  The  quotations  in  what  follows  are  taken  from  the 
translation  of  the  Syriac  version  by  A.  Mingana  in  IVoodhrooke 
Studies,  Vol.  vi.  (Heffer,  1933). 

Theodore  claims  to  be  describing  and  explaining  "  the 
ceremonies  which  are  only  performed,  prior  to  the  sacrament,  and 
according  to  an  early  tradition,  upon  those  who  are  baptized.” 
(p.  35).  We  may  note  at  the  outset  that  he  has  apparently  never 
heard  it  suggested  that  infants  should  be  baptised.  For  him  the 
subjects  of  baptism  are  believers  who  have  been  instructed  in  the 
Faith,  and  with  some  thoroughness,  if  his  own  lectures  are 
samples.  We  may  note  also  that  he  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  mode  of  baptism  is  immersion. 

The  lectures  on  baptism  are  expositions  of  every  detail  in 
the  elaborate  services,  together  with  their  underlying  theology. 
“  Every  sacrament,”  he  says,  “  consists  in  the  representation  of 
unseen  and  unspeakable  things  through  signs  and  emblems.  Such 
things  require  explanation  and  interpretation  for  the  sake  of  the 
person  who  draws  nigh  unto  the  sacrament,  so  that  he  might 
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know  its  power.”  (p.  17).  It  is  evident  that,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  when  we  perform  either  Baptism  or  the 
Eucharist  we  perform  them  in  remembrance  of  the  death  and 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  in  order  that  the  hope  of  the  latter  may 
be  strengthened  in  us.  He  quotes  Romans  vi,  3-4  (p.  20). 

Baptism  is,  further,  a  coming  to  the  Church  of  God.  The 
full  meaning  of  this  we  can  know  only  in  the  next  life,  but 
Christ  wish^  that  those  who  believe  in  Him  should  live  in  the 
Church  of  the  living  God.  The  candidate  “  ought  to  think  that 
he  is  coming  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  new  and  great  city  and  he 
should  therefore  show  great  care  in  everything  Aat  is  required  of 
him  before  his  enrolment  in  it  ”  (p.  24).  He  has  to  show  that 
he  is  worthy  of  the  citizenship  of  the  city.  That  is  why  he  must 
be  conducted  by  a  sponsor  or  godfather  who  testifies  to  his 
worthiness  and  who  promises  to  act  as  a  guide  to  his  inexperience. 
So  sponsored,  the  catechumen  has  his  name  entered  upon  the 
books  of  the  church  by  “  a  duly  appointed  person.”  This  registrar 
has  the  duty  of  examining  him  as  to  his  manner  of  life  and  his 
knowledge  of  Christian  belief. 

The  next  stage  is  exorcism.  The  exorcists  pray  “in  a  loud 
and  prolonged  voice  ”  for  the  deliverance  of  the  candidate  from 
the  servitude  of  Satan.  During  this  ceremony  he  stands  bare¬ 
footed  on  sack  cloth,  “  so  that  from  the  fact  that  your  feet  are 
pricked  and  stung  by  the  roughness  of  the  cloth  you  may  remem¬ 
ber  your  old  sins  and  show  penitence  and  repentance  of  the  sins 
of  your  fathers  .  .  .  and  so  that  you  may  call  for  mercy  on  the 
part  of  the  Judge  and  rightly  say,  ‘  Thou  hast  put  off  my  sack¬ 
cloth  and  girded  me  with  gladness  ’  (Psalm  xxxii)  ”  (p.  32). 

After  a  period  of  probation  the  candidate  appears  before  the 
priest  "  to  make  his  engagements  and  promises  to  God.”  He 
is  required  to  declare  that  he  will  keep  the  faith  and  the  creed 
and  remain  till  the  end  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  whose  discipleship  he  has  been  admitted 
by  faith  (p.  33).  Before  the  priest  he  recites  the  Creed  and  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  and  utters  the  words  of  abjuration :  “  I  abjure 
Satan  and  all  his  angels  and  all  his  works  and  all  his  service  and 
all  his  deception  and  all  his  worldly  glamour ;  and  I  engage  my¬ 
self  and  believe  and  am  baptized  in  the  Name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

Theodore  explains  at  length  what  is  involved,  both  in  belief 
and  in  practice,  in  abjuring  Satan.  He  particularises  all  pagan 
cerepionies  and  practices  and  a  number  of  heresies  then  current, 
including  those  of  Arius  and  ApolHnarius,  who  are  “angels  of 
Satan.”  “  Your  association  should  be  with  Christ  our  Lord,  as 
a  member  united  to  His  head  and  far  from  those  who  endeavour 
to  detach  you  from  the  faith  and  creed  of  the  Church.”  (p.  41). 
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The  priest  then  signs  him  on  the  forehead  with  holy  oil, 
which  stamps  him  as  a  lamb  of  Christ,  as  an  owner  stamps  his 
sheep,  and  also  as  an  enlisted  soldier  of  Christ,  (p.  46).  For 
the  baptism  proper,  which  is  “  the  symbol  of  the  second  birth,” 
the  candidate  takes  off  all  his  garments  and  is  again  anointed 
with  oil  all  over  his  body.  “  You  draw  nigh  unto  the  gift  of 
Baptism  in  order  to  die  and  to  rise  with  Christ  so  that  you  may 
be  born  again  to  the  new  life,  and  thus,  after  having  been  led 
by  these  symbols  to  participation  in  the  realities,  you  will  perform 
the  symbol  of  the  true  second  birth.” 

He  is  then  brought  to  the  water,  which  the  priest  blesses, 
praying  “  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  come  upon  the 
water  ...  so  that  those  who  descend  into  it  may  be  fashioned 
afresh  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  born  again  into  a 
new  and  virtuous  human  nature.”  (p.  56).  In  the  water  the 
priest  puts  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  candidate  and  says  :  “  So- 
and-so  is  baptized  in  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  At  the  mention  of  each  name  the 
candidate  bows  his  head  beneath  the  water.  “  He  says,  ‘  so-and- 
so  is  baptised,’  not  ‘  I  baptise  so-and-so  ’  in  order  to  show  that 
as  a  man  like  the  rest  of  men  he  is  not  able  to  bestow  such 
benefits  which  only  Divine  grace  can  bestow.”  (p.  59).  There 
were  thus  three  immersions  and  the  method  of  immersion  was 
different  from  that  customary  in  our  Baptist  churches  today. 

The  omdidate  is  then  clothed  in  a  shining  white  raiment, 
typical  of  his  new  life,  and  is  once  again  anointed  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  as  a  sign  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  “  and  He  will 
be  and  remain  with  you.” 

Hugh  Martin. 


Down  where  the  Bee-Folk  Fly,  by  Victor  J.  Smith.  (Independent 

Press,  7s.  6d.). 

Mr.  Smith  has  written  another  nature  book  for  children.  He 
takes  them  week  by  week  during  the  year  down  the  byways  of  the 
East  Anglian  countryside.  Of  course,  this  is  not  just  a  “  nature 
book.”  Mr.  Smith  has  his  own  deft  way  of  helping  children 
to  think  of  nature’s  God.  Ministers  in  search  of  inspiraton  for 
children’s  addresses  must  make  what  terms  they  can  with  the 
customary  warning — “  All  rights  reserved.” 


G.  W.  Rusling. 


Building  for  the  Future  (4). 

The  Westbury-on-Trym  Baptist  Church  was  blitzed  into 
existence !  Following  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
building  of  the  Tyndale  Baptist  Church  in  an  air  raid,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  Church  had  to  determine  whether  they  would,  when 
opportunity  occurred,  rebuild  on  the  existing  site,  or  establish 
a  Church  in  a  new  area.  With  characteristic  enterprise  they 
decided  to  do  both,  and  the  Westbury  Baptist  Church  is  the 
“  new  area  ”  part  of  their  decision. 

A  site  was  secured  in  a  residential  district  of  good  property. 
Two  Civil  Defence  huts  were  purchased  and  transferr^  to  the 
site;  these  were  beautifully  decorated  and  furnished  by  the 
generosity  of  the  Tyndale  people.  In  March,  1946,  these  premises 
were  opened  for  Services.  It  should  be  added  here  that  for  a  year 
or  so  Sunday  School  had  been  held  in  the  home  of  the  Rev. 
Henton  Davies,  and  in  certain  other  homes  as  occasion  demanded. 

The  larger  of  the  huts  had  a  seating  capacity  of  200,  but 
no  one  could  predict  what  kind  of  re.sponse  might  be  forthcoming 
from  the  neighbourhood.  In  fact,  however,  the  immediate 
response  was  encouraging.  Some  forty  or  fifty  people  attended 
the  Services,  and  approximately  the  same  number  of  scholars 
presented  themselves  for  membership  of  the  Sunday  School.  The 
work  was  organised  by  a  joint-committee  representing  the  Tyn¬ 
dale  Baptist  Church  and  load  adherents  of  the  new  Cause. 

The  pulpit  was  supplied  by  local  Baptist  Ministers,  pending 
the  return  from  the  Forces  of  the  Rev.  J.  I.  Carlyle  Litt,  who 
had  agreed  to  undertake  pastoral  charge  for  a  year,  upon  the 
termination  of  his  duties  as  Anny  Chaplain,  which  came  about 
at  the  end  of  May,  1946. 

The  foundations  of  success  had  already  been  laid  by  those 
who  had  initiated  the  work,  and  almost  from  the  very  beginning 
the  Cause  prospered  far  beyond  w’hat  anyone  had  dared  to  hope. 
The  Sunday  School  grew  rapidly ;  congregations  increased 
Sunday  by  Sunday.  The  hundred  chairs  which  had  been  provided 
were  very  soon  inadequate;  and  again  after  a  short  while  the 
fifty  additional  chairs  which  had  had  to  be  purchased  proved 
insufficient,  and  yet  more  had  to  be  purchased. 

Nor  only  in  numbers  did  the  Church  prosper;  a  great 
enthusiasm  gripped  the  people.  “  Westbury  ”  became  a  word  to 
conjure  with.  There  were  cases  of  people  actually  removing  in 
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order  to  be  nearer  the  Church ;  and  the  writer  knows  of  at  least 
three  cases  where  members  of  the  Cause  turned  down  advan¬ 
tageous  offers  by  their  firms  to  take  up  appointments  in  other 
places,  because  they  did  not  want  to  leave  Westbury ! 

Within  a  year  the  almost  unbelievable  happen^ ;  the  Cause 
was  ready  and  anxious  to  be  independent,  with  all  the  financial 
and  other  commitments  which  such  independency  involved.  So, 
on  April  20th,  1947,  there  was  a  great  service  at  which  the 
Westbury-on-Trym  Baptist  Qiurch  was  founded,  with  a  solemn 
Covenant  and  a  Church  Roll  signed  by  seventy-one  foundation 
members. 

Organisations  of  all  kinds  began  to  spring  spontaneously  out 
of  the  virile  life  of  the  Church ;  and  every  section  of  the  local 
community  was  catered  for.  Applications  for  membership,  by 
baptism,  by  profession,  and  by  transfer,  began  to  come  in.  Very 
soon  the  original  membership  of  seventy-one  had  risen  to  a 
hundred,  and  at  the  present  time  the  membership  is  practically 
double  the  foundation  figures. 

Within  eighteen  months  of  the  opening  of  the  building,  not 
only  had  the  Church  assumed  entire  responsibility  for  the  main¬ 
taining  of  a  Minister  but  had  also  purchased  a  Manse  for  his 
residence. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  plans  had  been  prepared  and  approved, 
for  the  erection  of  permanent  buildings  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment;  that  is,  as  soon  as  pennission  to  build  can  be  secured. 

So  much  for  the  story  of  the  Church ;  but  the  practical 
value  of  this  short  sketch  is  likely  to  rest  in  any  suggestions  the 
writer  can  offer  as  explanation  of  this  story  of  success. 

There  are  probably,  amongst  others,  five  main  explanations  : 

(a)  The  Cause  was  initiated  in  the  spirit  of  true  evangelical 
concern,  by  the  Tyndale  Baptist  Church : 

(b)  The  district  was  thoroughly  visited  before  even  the 
huts  were  erected,  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Bryan  : 

(c)  The  huts  were  furnished  and  decorated  very  tastefully — 
there  was  nothing  garish  or  “  cheap  ”  about  their 
appearance  (and,  incidentally,  every  care  was  taken  to 
see  that  there  was  plenty  of  light  in  them  natural  and 
artificial)  : 

(rf)  Those  who  started  the  Cause  really  welcomed  all  new¬ 
comers  into  a  full  share  of  the  Church’s  life  and 
activity  ; 

(e)  The  Church  has  refused  to  be  stereotyped  in  its 
methods  or  its  Services. 

J.  I.  Carlyle  Litt. 


Reviews. 

Reformed  Dogmatics,  by  Heinrich  Heppe.  English  translation  b\- 

G.  T.  'Diomson.  (721  pp.  Allen  and  Unwin,  50s.  net.) 

Here  is  a  phenomenon  if  not  a  portent.  It  runs  to  721  pages 
and  costs  fifty  shillings,  and  is  just  a  book  of  theology.  It  is  a 
translation  from  the  German,  and  the  German  edition  itself  had 
already  been  revised  by  a  second  hand.  That  a  man  was  ready 
to  translate  it  into  English,  and  that  a  firm  was  willing  to  publish 
the  translation,  is  another  indication  that  theology  is  once  more  in 
the  picture;  in  fact  better  evidence  of  the  revived  intere.st  in 
theology  could  hardly  be  found.  Reformed  Dogmatics  means  the 
dogmatics  of  that  section  of  the  Christian  Church  which  took  its 
rise  from  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  so  that  the  book  is  evidence  also  of 
the  revived  interest  in  the  Reformers  and  part  of  the  movement 
known  as  Neo-Calvinism.  We  have  had  lately  most  welcome 
publications  of  Calvin’s  works  and  books  dealing  with  Calvin 
and  Calvinism.  Now  we  have  this  marrow  volume  summarising 
the  position  of  Calvin’s  followers,  those  men,  mainly  on  the 
continent,  who  after  Calvin  expounded  and  to  some  extent 
developed  his  theology.  The  translation  of  such  a  volume  could 
scarcely  have  been  done  anywhere  but  in  Scotland,  and  the  trans¬ 
lator,  Dr.  G.  T.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh  University,  has  put  the 
whole  English  theological  world  in  his  debt. 

The  work  is  by  Heinrich  Heppe  and  appeared  first  in  1861. 
It  was  later  revised  by  Ernst  Bizcr  and  it  is  this  Bizer  that  is 
here  translated.  Now  Heppe’s  intention  in  the  first  place  was  to 
expound  the  orthodox  system  of  doctrine  in  the  Reformed  Church 
faithfully  and  without  addition.  He  laid  his  hand  on  all  the 
written  sources  he  could  find,  quoted  the  relevant  passages  of 
each  under  its  proper  heading,  pointed  out  the  differences  and 
then  indicated  what  he  thought  was  the  true  view  of  the  Reformed 
Church  as  a  whole.  The  book  is  thus  a  mapping  out  of  the  whole 
field  of  theology  with  quotations  from  all  the  leading  writers  of 
the  school  under  each  head.  It  begins  witli  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  goes  on  through  all  the  scale,  and  ends  with  glorification. 
The  translator  writes:-  “I  know  from  experience  that  Heppe 
can  work  wonders  in  theological  students.  He  is  not  only 
instructive.  To  an  age  fed  on  the  husks  of  human  enlightenment 
and  today  craving  for  the  true  light  of  direct  revelation,  Heppe 
is  manna  and  that  in  plenty.”  Well,  there  is  certainly  plenty. 
Though  the  book  for  most  of  us  would  be  a  book  of  reference 
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rather  than  one  to  read  right  through,  yet  how  well  informed 
indeed  would  anyone  be  who  steadily  worked  at  it  from  cover  to 
cover.  It  might  conceivably  be  used  as  a  punishment  for  unruly 
theological  students  though  in  the  end  it  would  surely,  like 
Cowper’s  clouds,  break  in  blessing  on  their  heads. 

The  mere  headings  of  the  chapters  are  instructive.  Let  any 
minister  look  down  the  list  and  note  the  great  themes  of  Christian 
orthodoxy — that  in  itself  would  be  a  revelation  to  many.  Then 
let  him  also  note  the  differences  in  emphasis  between  their  system 
of  theology  and  our  own  more  scrappy  views.  Also  let  him 
note  some  emphases  of  ours  which  their  system  lacked.  Perhaps 
the  chief  value,  however,  for  the  ordinary  man  would  be  in  the 
careful  reading  of  any  one  theme.  I  have  a  feeling,  having  read  a 
number  of  chapters  carefully  and  looked  through  others,  that  I 
would  not  care  now  either  to  talk  or  write  on  any  one  aspect  of 
Christian  doctrine  without  first  looking  to  see  what  these  old 
Dogmatists  had  to  say  about  it.  That  is  true  of  every  doctrine, 
but  it  is  especially  true  of  the  sacraments  and  the  church.  There 
is  much  in  the  reformer  theology  that  helps  to  explain  some  things 
in  our  Baptist  view.  Why  for  instance  has  the  word  “  regenera¬ 
tion  ”  almost  completely  dropped  out  of  our  vocabulary  when 
we  talk  about  Baptism.  It  looks  as  though  in  our  horror  of 
Iwjitism  regeneration  we  had  entirely  forgotten  that  baptism  is 
after  all,  if  not  the  means  of  regeneration,  at  least  the  symbol 
and  the  seal  of  it.  This  is  just  one  illustration  of  how  this  old 
theology  corrects  our  jwrtial  views. 

The  book  has  a  foreword  by  Barth  who  confesses  that  at 
a  critical  time  in  his  development  he  came  across  it  to  his  great 
profit,  though  he  also  finds  reasons  for  criticism.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  we  have  here  a  great  book  made  available 
to  us.  All  theological  libraries  will  need  it.  For  a  long  time 
theological  professors  will  refer  to  it  and  it  will  stimulate  a  good 
deal  of  research.  The  educational  world  owes  a  big  debt  to  both 
translator  and  publisher. 

Arthur  Dakin. 


The  Grcnvth  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  H.  H.  Rowley.  (Hutchin¬ 
son.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

A  slender  volume  of  some  180  pages  which  sets  it.self  the 
weighty  task  of  asking  how  the  lx)oks  of  the  Old  Testament  came 
into  existence  and  how  they  became  canonical.  The  precise 
authorship  of  these  books  is  not  established,  since  “  we  do  not 
know  the  authorship  of  a  single  book  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
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the  form  in  which  it  now  stands,”  the  original  material  having 
been  taken  up  by  another  writer  and  set  in  the  form  in  whch 
we  now  have  it. 

The  first  section  is  on  the  l^w  or  Pentateuch.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  logic  and  clarity  typical  of  the  author,  and 
sets  before  the  reader  the  conservatively  critical  position  of 
modem  scholarship.  The  question  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  view 
is  candidly  faced.  The  reader  is  reminded  that  it  is  only  a 
working  hypothesis  which  can  be  abandoned,  given  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  view  be  promulgated,  but  until  then  cannot  be  abandoned  , 
with  profit. 

The  next  section  deals  with  the  Fonner  Prophets.  An 
initial  chapter  discusses  the  Hebrew  historian  and  his  purpose. 
Rowley  cogently  points  out  that,  as  with  the  Pentateuch,  so  with 
these  historical  books,  the  religious  interest  is  predominant,  and 
must  be  clearly  understood.  In  the  light  of  this  book  after  book 
can  be  weighed  and  judged. 

The  Latter  Prophets  follow,  and  once  again  each  book  is 
carefully  analysed.  Fittingly,  this  section  is  prefaced  by  a  model 
statement,  right  up  to  date,  on  the  Nature  of  Prophecy.  'I'he 
author  is  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that  the  staus  of  he 
Hebrew  prophet  is  considerably  lessened  today  as  seen  in  the 
background  of  general  Semitic  prophecy.  Nevertheless — and 
again  this  is  characteristic  of  H.  H.  Rowley — he  holds  that  this 
but  serves  to  bring  out  the  uniqueness  of  Hebrew  prophecy. 
There  is  also  a  pithy  treatment  of  the  cultic  prophet,  ecstasy  and 
prediction,  with  no  problem  shirked,  the  quintessence  of  more 
than  a  score  of  recent  books  on  the  prophetic  consciousness. 

The  Writings  naturally  follow,  with  a  like  treatment  of  the 
component  volumes.  These  are  headed  with  a  chapter  on  Hebrew 
Poetry,  with  Lowth  and  Buchanan  Gray  summarised,  again  a 
study  in  compression.  The  Wisdom  literature  is  dealt  with 
succintly,  each  book  so  set  out  that  form  and  essence  can  readily 
be  grasped.  Daniel,  as  the  only  apocalyptic  book,  is  given  more 
space  than  the  rest,  since  its  problems  are  the  more  weighty. 
Contrary  to  many  scholars,  Rowley  feels  that  the  book  is  a 
unity  with  date  wholly  within  the  Maccabean  period. 

A  final  chapter  attempts  to  deal  with  the  Growth  and 
Fixation  of  the  Canon.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  complexity  of  the 
process,  a  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  growth.  The  reader  is 
wisely  warned  against  the  acceptance  of  any  simple  and 
schematic  theory. 

In  short,  this  book  fills  a  gap  long  since  seen,  for  it  com¬ 
presses  within  its  slender  space  the  major  factors  that  both 
conservative  and  liberal  must  face.  Nothing  but  good  can  follow 
its  reading.  It  will,  however,  be  fired  at  from  two  quarters  ;  The 
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extreme  conservative  will  contest  its  critical  position,  moderate 
though  that  is,  since  Rowley  is  a  conservative  critic ;  the  extreme 
critic  will  fire  at  it  because  of  its  very  conservative  character. 
One  thing,  however,  must  be  clearly  noted :  Its  author  asks 
nothing  more  than  his  book  be  read  as  candidly  and  as  sincerely 
as  he  has  written  it,  and  that  is  fair  all  round,  since  he  has  written 
it  as  one  who  holds  tenaciously  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  a  word,  it  is  the  vin  media  of  the  best  British  scholarship  of 
the  day  on  the  still  vexed  problems  of  the  Old  Testament. 

F.  Cawley. 


The  Christian  Significance  of  the  Old  Testament  by  A.  J.  B. 

Higgins.  (Indei)endent  Press,  Ltd.  8s.  6d.). 

This  book  offers  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  an  important 
subject.  Writing  as  a  Free  Churchman,  the  author  expresses 
concern  at  the  neglect  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  peril  of  which 
is  illustrated  in  his  opening  chapter  on  Marcion.  There  ensues 
a  discussion  of  the  difficulties  that  many  feel  in  regarding  the  Old 
Testament  as  Christian  Scripture.  The  primitive  elements  in  it 
are  here  shown  to  be  as  indispensable  to  the  Biblical  record  as 
the  loftier  conceptions.  Consideration  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  Early  Church  serves  to  bring  out  its  Christian  significance. 
The  New  Testament  approach  with  its  spiritual  insights,  assisted 
by  present-day  methods  of  study,  is  advocated  rather  than  a 
return  to  allegorical  interpretation  which  is  but  a  putting  back  of 
the  clock  and  detrimental  to  the  appreciation  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  Christian  Scripture.  In  the  remaining  three  chapters  of 
the  book  is  contained  the  author’s  “  constructive  contribution  ” 
where,  applying  the  method  already  advocated,  he  elucidates  the 
Christian  significance  of  the  Old  Testament  by  concentrating  on 
the  unifying  theme  of  “  The  Missionary  Call  to  Israel  ”  with 
“  The  Response  to  the  Missionary  Call  ”  on  the  part  of  “  The 
New  Israel,”  made  possible  only  through  “  Jesus  the  Messiah.” 
Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  ground  covered  in  relatively  so 
small  a  compass,  this  book  will  be  valued  for  its  theological  insight 
and  also  for  its  fresh  and  scholarly  treatment.  There  are  useful 
footnotes  for  the  guidance  of  the  general  reader  which  barely 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  select  bibliography.  Occasionally 
textual  references  are  lacking,  e.g.,  the  allusion  to  Jairus’  daughter 
(p.  28),  and  other  more  extensive  ones  to  Ecclesiastkus  and 
IVisdom  (p.  75).  The  significant  part  of  the  quotation  (p.  .^3) 
cited  as  Joshua  10  :  13b  belongs  to  v.  14. 


E.  T.  Ryder. 
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Justice  and  the  Law  of  Love,  by  Konrad  Braun.  (Swarthniore 
Lecture,  1950).  (Geo.  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.  3s.  6d.  paper, 
5s.,  cloth.) 

Interest  in  the  delivery  and  subsequent  publication  of  the 
annual  Swarthniore  Lecture  extends  far  beyond  the  Society  of 
Friends.  This  year  the  Lecturer  was  Konrad  Braun,  who  took 
as  his  subject  “  Justice  and  the  Law  of  Love.”  Now  a  naturalised 
British  subject,  Konrad  Braun  was  a  Judge  in  the  Berlin  Court 
of  Appeal  until  dismissed  by  the  Nazis  Gkivernment.  After 
examining  the  nature  and  function  of  justice  in  human  relations 
generally,  the  writer  proceeds  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
conception  of  justice  in  Hebrew  Religion  and  later  in  Christianity. 
Here  there  is  given  a  penetrating  study  of  the  tension  between 
justice  and  love,  with  an  insistence  upon  the  ultimate  supremacy 
of  love.  The  closing  chapters  describe  the  attitude  adopted  by- 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  social  and  international 
problems  in  terms  of  ”  Justice  and  the  Law  of  Love.” 

D.  G.  Wylie. 


The  Beginning  of  the  Gospel.  A  Primer  of  Christianity,  Part  i., 
by  T.  W.  Manson.  (Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  School  Edition,  5s.). 

Science,  Histo>ry  and  Faith,  by  A.  Richardson.  (Creoffrey 
Cumberlege,  Oxford  University  Press,  School  Edition,  5s.). 

It  is  encouraging  that  some  of  our  foremost  Christian 
scholars  are  now  producing  books  designed  to  assist  school¬ 
teachers  and  their  pupils  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  latest  addition  to  this  welcome  flow  of  books  is  the 
series  of  four  short  volumes  entitled  “  A  Primer  of  Christianity.” 
At  present,  two  volumes  have  appeared,  the  first,  entitled  The 
Beginning  of  the  Gospel,  by  T.  W.  Manson,  and  the  last 
(described  as  a  supplementary  volume),  by  A.  Richardson,  Canon 
of  Durham,  its  title  being  Science,  History  and  Faith. 

In  the  first  of  these  volumes,  Professor  Manson  shows  how 
Christianity  actually  began  in  history,  and  what  was  the  content  of 
its  original  message.  An  admirably,  clear  introduction  of  twenty- 
four  pages  paints  the  historical  background,  then  follows  the  main 
liart  of  the  book — a  translation  of  Mark’s  Gospel,  with  a  running 
commentary.  It  is  difficult  to  praise  the  translation  too  highly, 
for  it  completely  recaptures  Mark’s  rough,  colloquial,  yet  exciting 
style.  “  Master,  doesn’t  it  matter  to  you  that  we  are  at  death’s 
door?”  (chapter  iv.,  v.  38),  “Come  along  with  me,  just  your¬ 
selves,  and  have  a  bit  of  rest  ”  chapter  vi,  v.  31) — these 
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examples  could  be  multiplied.  There  are  useful  explanatory 
notes  at  the  beginning  of  each  paragraph,  but  even  more  useful 
are  the  vivid  and  thoughtful  paragraph  headings,  for  example, 
that  which  prefaces  chapter  ix  vv,  38-41  : — “  No  Qosed  Shop 
in  the  Service  of  the  Kingdom.”  A  short  epilogue  gives  us  the 
main  content  of  the  early  Christian  message  as  exemplified  in 
the  early  speeches  of  Acts,  then  in  Paul’s  epistles,  and  finally  in 
the  Gospel  of  John. 

The  other  volume  is  a  handbook  of  Christian  apologetics, 
written  with  clarity  and  incisiveness.  It  begins  by  staking  out  a 
claim  for  theology  to  be  treated  as  a  science,  then  works  back 
from  the  fact  of  the  Church’s  existence  today,  to  the  scientific 
investigation  and  explanation  of  its  origin.  It  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Trinity,  Eschatology  and 
the  Future  Life  in  lucid  terms.  The  profound  and  difficult  topics 
of  which  it  treats  are  enlivened  by  such  vigorous  expressions  as 
the  following :  “  Jesus  did  not  call  the  man  in  the  parable  who 

spent  his  energies  in  building  larger  barns  a  wicked  capitalist; 
he  called  him  a  fool.”  Another  attractive  feature  is  the  fine  use 
of  quotations — none  of  them  hackneyed — though  the  most 
moving  and  effective  one  of  all,  from  Pascal’s  Pensees,  is  left 
untranslated.  There  is  occasionally  some  obscurity  of  expression 
as  in  the  sentence  on  page  183  :  “  Christian  worship  has  always 
adumbrated  the  coming  of  the  day  when  every  tongue  shall  con¬ 
fess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.”  And  there  is  a  rather  irritating 
repetition  of  the  almost  meaningless  “  of  course.”  But  these  are 
very  small  criticisms  against  a  work  of  deep  thoughtfulness  for 
which  Christian  teachers  will  be  profoundly  thankful. 

C.  S.  Benfield. 


In  the  Steps  of  John  Bunyaii,  by  Vera  Brittain.  (Rich  and 

Cowan.  15s.) 

Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford,  1650-1950,  by  H.  G.  Tibbutt. 

(Trustees  of  Runyan  Meeting,  Bedford.  5s.) 

Three  years  ago  two  of  our  leading  publishers  issued,  almost 
simultaneously,  attractive  modern  illustrated  editions  of  The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  Mr.  Arthur  Stanley  produced  a  deeply 
interesting  Bedside  Bunyan,  drawing  material  from  the  lesser 
known  writings  as  well  as  the  great  allegories.  It  is  clear  that  the 
tinker-seer  still  sjieaks  effectively  to  men  and  women,  and  there  is 
a  special  appropriateness  in  the  appearance  this  year  of  a  further 
important  addition  to  the  portrayal  and  understanding  of  the  man. 
It  was  probably  in  1650  that  young  Bunyan,  then  aged  twenty-two 
and  already  in  spiritual  distress,  heard  in  a  Bedford  Street  “three 
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or  four  poor  women  sitting  at  a  door  in  the  sun,  talking  about  the 
things  of  God.”  It  proved  one  of  the  turning  points  in  his  life.  The 
three  women  were  in  all  probability  among  the  twelve  “  holy  breth¬ 
ren  and  sisters  ”  who  had  that  same  year  come  together  to  form  a 
church  under  the  leadership  of  John  Gifford,  a  church  which  is 
now  engaged  in  tercentenary  celebrations.  It  was  John  Gifford’s 
church  which  Bunyan  himself  joined  in  1653,  and  of  which  from 
1672  until  his  death  he  was  the  pastor. 

Miss  Brittain’s  gifts  as  a  writer  are  already  well-known.  She 
describes  herself  as  “  a  Quaker-inclined  Anglican  married  to  a 
Catholic  ”  and  those  are  no  disqualifications  for  choosing  as  her 
subject  the  most  typical  product  of  English  Nonconfonnity,  for 
Bunyan  cannot  be  confined  in  denominational  or  ecclesiastical  labels. 
Miss  Brittain  has  clearly  fallen  under  his  spell,  and  she  has  set  her¬ 
self  with  immense  pains  to  make  him  live  again.  The  test  of  any 
book  about  Bunyan  is  whether  it  sends  its  readers  to  his  books.  It 
can  safely  be  said  that  few  will  be  able  to  read  Miss  Brittain’s 
jiages  wiffiout  turning  again  to  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  also- 
and  this  is  specially  to  be  welcomed — to  Grace  Aboimding.  The 
Bedfordshire  background  and  the  history  of  the  times  are  vividly 
described.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  chapters  is  that 
on  “  Bunyan’s  London.”  Only  (Kcasionally  does  Miss  Brittain 
give  rein  to  her  imagination,  as  for  example  in  the  pages  given 
to  the  village  christening  and  to  her  hero’s  death.  Many  will  feel 
that  these  passages  are  less  successful  than  her  factually  based 
pages  and  her  descriptions  of  the  places  Bunyan  knew.  But  the 
total  picture  is  accurate,  living  and  impressive,  and  we  are  deeply 
grateful  for  it. 

Every  writer  about  Bunyan’s  life  has  to  make  a  choice  on 
certain  delicate  issues.  Miss  Brittain  has  used  the  little  known 
Plimpton  portrait  as  her  frontispiece  and  prefers  it  to  the  better 
known  pictures  by  Robert  White  and  Thomas  Sadler.  She  has 
no  doubt  that  Bunyan  was  on  the  Parliamentary  side  in  the  Civil 
War.  She  has  made  use  of  some  of  the  latest  documents  which 
have  been  discovered,  and  suggests  that  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
was  begun  during  Bunyan’s  first  imprisonment  and  finished  in  the 
County  Gaol  during  his  second.  Her  introductory  pages  are  a 
valuable  survey  of  some  of  the  new  material  now  available,  but 
she  admits  that  there  are  still  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge  and 
that  “  an  adequate  study  of  John  Bunyan  cannot  be  made  in  less 
than  a  lifetime.” 

A  few  small  points  might  well  be  corrected  in  the  subsequent 
printings  which  we  hope  will  be  called  for.  Edmund  Calamy, 
the  elder,  should  not  be  described  as  a  non-juror  (p.  91).  The 
Levellers  and  the  Diggers  are  to  be  distinguished,  not  equated 
(p.  98).  James  Shirley  was  only  sever,  years  old  when  James  T 
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came  to  the  throne,  and  his  first  tragedy  was  written  after 
Charles  I  had  become  King;  he  can  hardly  be  called  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  dramatist  (p.  103).  It  was  in  1656,  not  1655,  that  James 
Naylor  made  his  tragic  entry  into  Bristol  (p.  160),  and  we  doubt 
whether  even  at  this  distance  of  time  one  should  say  that  “  there 
was  no  essential  difference  between  John  Bunyan  and  George 
Fox.”  It  is  also  misleading  to  place  1849  "  at  the  height  of  the 
Evangelical  Revival  ”  (p.  408).  But  these  are  small  points  in 
a  crowded  canvas  brilliantly  depicted.  Some  will  feel  that  in  her 
concluding  chapter,  “  the  Relevant  Pilgrim,”  Miss  Brittain 
concentrates  rather  too  much  attention  upon  the  outward  and  too 
little  upon  the  inward  issues.  Our  final  word,  however,  must  be 
of  sincere  thanks,  both  to  the  authoress  and  to  the  publishers, 
who  have  enriched  the  book  with  fifty  excellent  illustrations  and 
end-paper  maps. 

Mr.  Tibbutt  has  set  himself  a  more  mode.st  task,  but  his  book 
may  be  recommended  as  a  valuable  pendant  to  Miss  Brittain’s. 
His  is  the  story  of  Bunyan  Church,  from  its  founding  in  1650, 
down  to  the  present  day.  Among  Bunyan’s  most  famous 
successors  in  the  pastorate  were  Joshua  Symonds  (d.  1788), 
Thomas  Hillyard  (d.  1839),  John  Jukes  (d.  1866),  during  whose 
ministry  the  present  building  was  erected  and  who  shared  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bedford  Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  John 
Brown,  the  distinguished  biographer  of  Bunyan  and  the 
father  of  a  notable  family,  Charter  Piggott  and  others  still  with 
us.  Mr.  Tibbutt  has  prepared  a  careful  record,  admirably 
illustrated,  and  shows  how  the  influence  of  a  great  church  has 
spread  out  into  the  villages  around  Bedford,  as  well  as  enriching 
the  town  itself.  All  who  are  interested  in  Nonconformist  history 
will  be  grateful  to  him  and  will  wish  well  to  those  who  are  the 
guardians  not  only  of  the  Bunyan  relics  but  of  the  Bunyan 
tradition.  Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Story  of  the  Falmouth  Baptists,  by  L.  A.  Fereday.  (Carey- 

Kingsgate  Press,  3s.  6d.) 

This  is  more  than  an  ordinary  local  history.  As  the  sub-title 
indicates  it  also  provides  "  some  account  of  Cornish  Baptist 
beginnings.”  It  is  to  be  warmly  commended.  Based  on  diligent 
research,  written  with  true  literary  feeling  and  skill,  and  well- 
illustrat^,  it  fills  a  gap  in  our  denominational  literature  and  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  necessary  task  of  building  up  an 
adequate  and  worthy  series  of  county  and  regional  histories. 
One’s  only  fear  is  lest  a  paper-covered  publication  of  this  kind 
will  neither  survive  very  long  nor  receive  the  notice  that  it  merits. 
Many  will  learn  with  surprise  how  far  back  Baptist  history  may 
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be  traced  in  the  extreme  west,  and  how  important  for  denomina¬ 
tional  development  were  seventeenth  century  Cornishmen  like 
John  Pendarves,  John  Carew  and  Hugh  Courtney  The  pages  on 
Thomas  Tregosse  are  also  of  deep  interest,  as  are  also  those  on 
the  Homblowers,  the  eighteenth  century  engineers,  who  were 
staunch  Baptists.  The  names  of  Fuller  Gooch,  Venis  Robinson 
and  Evelyn  Charlesworth  stir  more  recent  memories.  Mr. 
Fereday’s  own  energetic  ministry  in  Falmouth,  though  interrupted 
by  his  chaplaincy  service  during  the  war,  will  be  remembered  for 
the  erection  of  the  fine  new  buildings,  which  should  prove  a  fillip 
to  our  witness  throughout  the  whole  area. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Communism  and  Christum  Faith,  by  H.  Ingli  James.  (Carey 

Kingsgate  Press,  6s.). 

This  book  was  written  for  ministers  and  other  Christian 
workers  who  know  little  of  Marxism  but  who,  with  increasing 
frequency,  are  beng  brought  into  contact  with  people  who  have 
fallen  under  its  influence.  The  author  need  not  have  offered  an 
apology  for  adding  to  the  existing  literature  on  the  subject,  for 
his  book  is  just  the  sort  of  guide  that  many  will  be  glad  to  get 
hold  of.  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  Marxism 
and  explain  its  materialism,  its  view  of  history,  and  its  ethic; 
the  Introducton  deals  wth  Marx  himself  and  is  a  fine  example 
of  condensed  biographical  writing  quite  apart  from  the  light  it 
sheds  on  the  system  which  bears  Marx’s  name.  There  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  close  study  which  Mr.  James  has  given  to  the 
whole  subject.  Moreover,  those  who  sense  that  “  objectivity  ”  is 
a  vital,  but  somewhat  elusive,  quality  in  discussions  of  Com¬ 
munism  will  find  that  he  engenders  confidence  by  the  fairness  and 
integrity  of  his  treatment.  Unlike  some  of  its  critics,  he  can 
say  the  good  word  for  it  wherever  possible.  Unlike  some  of 
its  Christian  patrons  he  can  see  how  radical  must  be  the  judge¬ 
ment  on  other  features.  The  “  Christian  Rejoinder  ”  to  Com¬ 
munism  is  set  out  in  the  second  half  of  the  book.  “  Marxism  is 
a  faith  and  it  can  be  countered  only  by  a  stronger  faith,  a  faith 
more  surely  based,  more  comprehensive,  and  more  reasonable.” 
There  are  many  who  abhor  Communism  because  it  seems  to 
threaten  the  world’s  uneasy  peace  but  are  devoid  of  a  faith 
adequate  to  match,  let  alone  to  outmatch,  it.  Would  that  they 
could  read  these  chapters.  Careful  study  of  this  book  (and  it 
would  be  an  excellent  one  for  study-gproup  purposes)  would  not 
only  inform  the  mind;  it  would  convince  many  that  the  challenge 
of  Communism  requires,  as  Mr.  James  says,  a  twofold  response, 
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repentance  and  evangelism.  The  occasional  misprint  can  be 
forgiven  but  a  repeat^  one  in  the  heading  of  chapter  six  ought 
to  have  been  spotted;  and  a  departed  warrior  of  the  name  of 
Benito  must  have  turned  in  his  grave  at  the  one  on  page  93  which 
makes  Marx  the  author  of  Fascism. 

G.  W.  Rusling. 

The  letters  of  St.  Paul.  Translated  by  Arthur  S.  Way. 

(Marshall  Morgan  and  Scott,  7s.  6d.) 

The  full  title  is  The  Letters  of  St.  Paul  to  seven  churches 
and  three  friends,  with  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews. 

Many  who  now  meet  this  translation  for  the  first  time  will 
be  grateful  to  the  publishers  for  having  made  it  generally  available 
once  more  in  this  the  eighth  edition.  Way  was  oppressed  by  the 
fact  that  for  many  readers  the  A.V.  seemed  to  make  St.  Paul 
tiresomely  unconnected  and  imprecise.  He  set  out,  therefore,  to 
convey  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  original,  and  to  supply  the 
necessary  links  between  thoughts,  subjects  and  arguments,  though 
without  resorting  to  paraphrase.  His  general  success  in  these 
fundamental  aims  is  enhanced  by  certain  features  of  presentation, 
liturgical  passages,  for  example,  being  clearly  distinguished.  No 
translator  obtains  unanimous  approval  for  every  critical  and 
linguistic  decision  he  has  to  make,  but  Way  will  be  found 
reliable  on  such  issues  and  peculiarly  satisfying  in  the  literary 
quality  and  reverent  insight  which  mark  his  work. 


Sons  of  Freemen,  by  R.  G.  Martin.  (Religious  Education  Press, 
4s.  6d.X 

With  young  people  between  fourteen  and  twenty  particularly 
in  mind  the  author  has  made  it  his  aim  to  explain  the  rise  of  the 
Free  Churches,  the  outstanding  features  in  their  development, 
their  relationships  with  one  another  “  and  some  account  of  what 
God  has  given  to  our  country  and  to  the  whole  world  through 
their  witness  and  service.”  The  story  is  told  with  a  vivid  use 
of  biographical  material  and  by  one  who  can  be  proud  of  his  own 
heritage  without  forgetting  the  wider  Christian  scene.  It  is  a  real 
need  that  he  has  attempted  to  satisfy,  for  the  most  ecumenically 
minded  of  us  would  agree  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  Free 
Church  apologetic  and  not  least,  of  this  avowedly  popular  kind. 
The  book  as  a  whole  will  do  good  if  it  instructs  and  inspires  our 
teenagers  as  it  is  calculated  to. 

G.  W,  Rusling. 


^  Wifr 


